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- questions are at the present 

moment more important than 
this. The nation has been agitated 
with the prospects of a war with 
Russia for many months now, until 
it may be said to have given up 





















































































































hopes of maintaining peace. That 
portion of the press which has in 
. one shape or other fomented the jea- 
k lousy of the country against Russia, 
a had at first a hard task before 
‘. it, for the country has been gloomy 
: about its trade for some years, 
: and by no means felt itself pre- 
xt pared to pay for a great war. Much 
1 " has, however, been done recently to 
); dispel this gloom, the Vote of Credit 
A alone having put heart into not a 
i few languishing concerns. This 
m profuse outlay of money has worked 
- wonders in exciting the belief 
=, amongst merchants, farmers, and 
his manufacturers all over the country, 
ch that the expenditure of a few 
al hundred millions on a great war 
saa would do good. It would, peo- 
in ple think, absorb the bankers’ 
fie balances, for which trade offers now 
no employment, it would raise 
the price of bread stuffs, and affect 
" favourably many shipping interests, 
- and therefore they have become re- 
Lot conciled to the idea of war. ‘If we 
can only stand the expense.’ That 
is just the point; and for months 
r. past the more warlike section of 
the press has been diligent in prov- 
vai ing that there need be no doubt 
1 








about it. England could afford, 
one paper triumphantly concludes, 
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ENGLAND EASILY BEAR THE COST OF A GREAT 
WAR? 


to spend some 300,000,000l. a year 
for several years, and never be a 
penny the worse. According to 
such journals, England is so gorged 
with riches that she might almost 
defy the world; and one does 
sometimes doubt, after reading their 
hopeful estimates of our national 
position, whether it would not be 
better to challenge the world all 
round at once, and get the business 
of fighting well done with for ever. 
Why not at least annihilate all the 
Powers that lie between us and India, 
as the best way of putting an end 
to the tremors and terrors beneath 
which we periodically groan? If 
that be a matter of mere cash, we 
could do it, and then we might 
have peace. It seems, as the Spec- 
tator suggests, likely to come to 
this, or else to our surrendering 
India, and with our great wealth 
the latter alternative is not to be 
thought of. 

In all seriousness, the marvellous 
revelations of our spending power, 
which some of the oracles of war 
have been treating us to, are enough 
to take our breath away. We can 
spend, it appears, 800,000,000l. or 
1,000,000,000/. and it will only be 
a flea bite to our total wealth. The 
nation would never feel seriously 
the extra thirty or thirty-five mil- 
lions a year thus laid on its shoul- 
ders for ever ; and when the war was 
over, and the bill paid, we should 
be as supreme in trade as before. 
This is a startling proposition, but 
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it seems to be making way with 
the public. A much more warlike 
tendency prevails in, at all events, 
the southern and midland parts of 
England than was to be found a 
couple of months ago. The doubts 
which bad trade engendered have 
given way to greater confidence, 
and it would not be at all sur- 
prising to see us plunge headlong 
into strife with a ‘ light heart.’ 

I cannot but think that this 
hastily bred confidence is mistaken. 
On the mere money basis we should 
find that fighting meant much more 
serious loss to us than the sanguine 
think, and I therefore beg the 
reader’s attention to a few con- 
siderations bearing on this question. 

One of the greatest godsends 
which the war party have had in 
helping them to turn round the 
country to their views, was a paper 
published in January last by a very 
eminent statistician, which contained 
a kind of inventory of the wealth of 
thecountry. His figures excited much 
attention, and deservedly so. Work- 
ing on well-recognised lines, cau- 
tiously and most ably reasoning out 
his position, and making every allow- 
ance for possible errors, Mr. Giffen 
came to the conclusion that for the 
ten years between 1865 and 1875 
this country has been saving money 
at the rate of 235,000,000l. a year, 
and that its realised wealth has 
thus increased in that period by 
something like 2,400,000,000l, The 
country is now worth, he says, 
more than 8,500,000,000l., a sum 
which is beyond any human concep- 
tion. We look at it, turn it over, 
try to disintegrate its parts, but 
fail altogether to get any but the 
vaguest idea of something pro- 
digiously great. In short, the 
figures take our breath away, 
and just because they do so they 
have been laid hold of by the war 
party, and dinned into people’s ears 
till we hardly know where we are 
or what to think. ‘Not afford 
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war!’ they shout; ‘why, we are 
worth nearly 9,000 millions sterling. 
We could spend twice the amount 
of our National Debt, and should 
never feel it.’ 

Now I should be very sorry to be 
compelled to enter the lists with Mr. 
Giffen as a statistician. His repu- 
tation is deservedly high; indeed 
he is perhaps one of the ablest statis- 
ticians now living in this country, 
and his means of information are 
exceptionally good, so that any 
mere amateur attempting to assail 
his position would probably fare 
exceedingly ill. There is, however, 
a momentous political issue which 
has been attached to his calcula. 
tions by the war party in the 
country, and has given these an 
interest quiteoutside mere statistics, 
and probably altogether apart from 
his purposes. This emboldens me 
to approach the subject raised 
by him from a side which he 
has not touched, but which is now 
forced into high relief. I shall 
not question his estimates, except 
where I may think them too low, 
nor shall [ impugn his careful 
reasoning. It seems to me to be 
almost unimpugnable, but I must 
ask the reader to follow me in a 
brief discussion as to the nature of 
the enormous wealth which we are 
so proud to possess, and whether it 
is of a kind which warrants us in 
treating a huge and costly, even 
supposing it not to prove a disas- 
trous war, as a thing to be entered 
on with composure. I desire, in 
short, to pass from statistics pure 
and simple to political economy in 
its widest sense, and to consider the 
condition of the country from a 
point of view which the war 
party has chosen systematically to 
ignore. 

In order to make my position 
clear, 1 must begin by borrowing 
certain figures from Mr. Giffen 
which I find condensed in a table 
given in his admirable paper. 
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AMOUNT OF INCOME IN INCOME TAX RETURNS, DERIVED FROM CAPITAL, NUMBER OF YEARS’ 
PURCHASE AT WHICH THE SAME MAY BE CAPITALISED, AND APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF 
CAPITAL; TOGETHER WITH ESTIMATE OF REMAINING INCOME AND CAPITAL IN THE 


COUNTRY. 


Under Schedule A— 
Lands ‘ 
Houses 
Other profits 


Schedule B— 
(Farmers’ profits) 


Schedule C— 
(Public funds less home funds) 


Under Schedule D— 
Quarries . 
Mines 
Ironworks 
Gasworks . 
Waterworks 
Canals, &c. 
Fishings . . 
Market tolls, &c. 
Other public companies . 
Foreign and colonial securities, ‘&e. ‘ 
Railways in United Kingdom , 
Railways out of United Kingdom 
Interest paid out of rates, &c. 
Other profits ‘ 
Trades and professions—one- -fifth of total | 
income of 175 millions . 


Total under income tax. 


Trades and professions omitted, 20 per cent. | 


of amount assessed, or 35 millions, of which 
one-fifth is 

Income of non-income tax paying "classes de- 
rived from capital 


Foreign investments not in Schedules C or D 


Movable property not yielding income, e.g. 


furniture of houses, &c., works of art, &c. | 


Government and local property, say 


This table deserves very atten. 
tive study. To parts of it I might 
not perhaps be disposed to sub- 
scribe. Some capital items may 
seem to me too small and others 
too large, and I should be disposed 
to question the mode by which the 
incomes under some heads are 
capitalised ; but these are not points 


Years’ 


Income Purchase | 
| | 


Capital 


£ £ 
66,911,000 2,007,330,000 
94,638,000 | 1,419,570,000 

833,000 26,490,000 


66,752,000 667,520,000 


20,767,000 519,175,000 


916,000 
14,108,000 
7,261,000 
2,630,000 | 
1,869,000 | 37,380,000 
1,007,000 20,140,000 

207,000 4,140,000 

$42,000 | 16,840,000 
25,647,000 | 384,705,000 
6,836,000 . 102,540,000 
26,215,000 | 655,375,000 
1,330,000 26,600,000 
2,647,000 | 66,175,000 
1,120,000 22,400,000 


3,664,000 
56,432,000 
29,044,000 
52,600,000 








35,000,000 | 


377,586,000 


525,000,000 


6,643,120,000 


105,000,000 


300,000,000 
400,000,000 


— 700,000,000 
a 400,000,000 





| £484,586,000 — 


£8,548,120,000 


on which it is my purpose to dwell, 
and I may say at once that I believe 
the money value of the wealth of the 
country as here summarised to be on 
the whole very moderately stated by 
Mr. Giffen. If allowance be made for 
the still common frauds practised 
on the income-tax assessors, and for 
other unrevealed sources of wealth, 
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the perhaps excessive estimates in 
some instances will, I believe, be 
more than counterbalanced. 
Accepting these figures, then, I 
wish to point out, first of all, that 
in many instances they do not in- 
dicate an increase in the war- 
spending capacity of the country, 
but the reverse. A few examples 
will, I hope, establish this point. 
Mr. Giffen, for instance, includes 
the national debt amongst the 
national assets, and is qnite right, 
from his point of view, in doing so, 
but the national debt is surely in 
no sense a help towards bearing the 
burden of a fresh war. It means 
neither more nor less than that, 
rich as the nation is, it has not yet 
paid for the wars of the beginning 
of the present centu As an 
asset of the nation, this debt  be- 
longs only to a very limited class, 
and the rest of the people are dis- 
abled by the amount of its annual 
charge from bearing the weight of 
additional war burdens. The direct 
tendency of this debt, in short, is 
the enrichment of the few and the 
impoverishment of the many, and 
it is consequently a drag on the 
resources of the nation as a whole. 
We must therefore deduct it from 
the available resources of the people. 
Assuming that Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s sinking fund arrangement is 
kept up, the available yearly i income 
of the nation from capital will there- 
fore have to be reduced by about 
28,000,000]. Not quite by that 
amount, of course, since for the 
few who hold the debt this sum 
represents a limited taxable re- 
source. It is, however, very limited. 
Another asset of the same order 
appears to me to be found in the 
capital which this country has 
spent on railways. The actual 
amount of this now stands at about 
700,000,000/., and this money has 
been already spent. Part of it is 
direct debt due by railway corpora- 
tions, and the rest sunk capital 
yielding an income which varies 
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constantly with a tendency lately to 
diminish. Here again, therefore, we 
have a kind of wealth which does 
not materially strengthen the war- 
spending power of the country. In 
other words, this is not stored 
wealth which we could spend, nor 
is it accumulated property which 
we could mortgage, because it is 
heavily mortgaged already. Can 
we even be sure that the revenue- 
yielding capacities of this sunk 
capital will be sustained should 
anything compel us to face a war 
strain? That is a question worth 
pondering, and to which I for one 
should not like to give a sanguine 
answer. 

If we examine other items in Mr. 
Giffen’s interesting table from the 
same point of view, we cannot fail 
to be impressed with the striking 
fact that a great deal of the wealth 
which he startles us by demonstrat- 
ing that we possess is, at best, wealth 
only so long as values retain some- 
thing like their present level. Every- 
thing depends on their continued 
utility as yielders of revenue. Who 
could say that our mines and iron 
works, for example, will together be 
capable of yielding 21,000,0col. of 
revenue should the industries of the 
country become further disorgan- 
ised ? And is notall the capital whic h 
they represent in some sort a pledge 
given by the nation to peace? Or 
what shall we say to our mercantile 
marine, a branch of national invest- 
ment of which Mr. Giffen takes no 
account in this table, except in the 
most indirect manner possible? Our 
shipping at its depreciated value 
probably represents a capital of 
some 70 to 80 millions at the 
present time, and can anyone assert 
that this is a kind of wealth that 
would retain its value in time of 
war? Is it not probable that our 
shipping interests would be much 
damaged by the mere diversion of 
the energies of the nation into an 
unprofitable channel, and without 
reckoning the chances of its de- 
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struction by hostile ships of war? 
Our mercantile marine is only good 
either to sell in order to get back 
part of the capital sunk, or to 
yield the revenues it has hitherto 
done. 

It may be said that these are 
questions which no one can answer 
with any degree of assurance, and 
I admit them to be so, but that 
does not hinder us from trying to 
obtain some idea of what this 
parade of wealth really implies, 
taken at its fullest and widest 
estimate. We can well see that 
for the most part, and in capital 
form, it is not spendable wealth, 
having been already spent; and that 
it is only out of the revenue or earn- 
ing the Government of the country 
can derive taxes, which is all this 
spent wealth can continue to give. 
Should anything happen to over- 
throw or merely to check the pro- 
sperity of the country in any 
direction, the leap from wealth to 
poverty might therefore be sudden, 
disastrous and complete, so far as 
the tax-yielding area open to the 
Government is concerned. 

This is but a small part of the 
question, however, although it may 
imply a good deal. Of higher im- 
mediate importance are those points 
towhich Ishould now like to turn the 
reader’s carefulattention. These are : 
(1) The great extent to which the ten 
years’ progress of the country, which 
is so strikingly shown by the figures 
we have quoted, is mere inflation 
of values, not the sign of real 
hard money saved or invested, and 
now yielding legitimate revenue ; 
(2) The small extent to which 
our great wealth, assuming it to 
be genuine, has permeated and 
benefited the masses of the nation ; 
and (3) The neutralising influences 
which the growth of taxation has 
had on the capacity of the nation 
to bear fresh burdens. On the first 
two of these points it is impossible 
to get exact data, but there are 
some facts which cannot fail to 
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arrest attention, and, as I think, to 
modify the views of those who 
cheerfully contemplate the prospect 
of our spending several hundred 
millions a year, and for several 
years in succession, on the waste of 
a mighty war. 

Take, for instance, the enormous 
extent to which the practice of 
mortgaging private property of all 
kinds has been carried under our 
modern system of banking and 
industrial credit. We see patent 
examples of how this mortgaging is 
done in the railways, but it is less 
obvious in the case of the owners of 
houses, mills, and landed estates. 
We know, however, that it prevails 
to an immense extent with all these. 
The insurance companies of the 
United Kingdom alone have, for 
instance, lent to the extent of some 
60,000,000]. on real estate; and 
almost countless building societies - 
throughout the country are for ever 
building, mortgaging, and selling, 
on the annuity system, house pro- 
perty and land plots which remain 
deeply mortgaged after passing into 
the hands of their nominal owners. 
There is a demand for these plotsand 
houses, of course; but that demand 
does not prevent the whole system 
from being one of extreme inflation. 
This building and buying on creditis, 
in short, as much a mode of inflating 
values in a particular direction as 
the issue of unlimited paper cur- 
rency would be in all directions, 
because it creates, to some degree, 
its own demand. People would 
not buy and build as they do but 
for the extent to which they can 
obtain credit. Hence the floating 
wealth of the country, which is in 
the hands of the few, is here also 
drawn into channels from which 
there would be no possibility of 
withdrawing it were the tide to 
turn. We may, I think, reason 
fairly from the smaller to the larger 
in this instance, and conclude that 
large estates are mortgaged just as 
freely as houses; that mines, iron 
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works, machine works, mills, and 
even stocks, are more or less in the 
same position: and, if this be so, 
what reliance can be placed upon 
gross estimates of the money value 
of the general wealth of the 
country, or what help can be ex- 
pected from that wealth when the 
pinch comes? Paradoxical as it 
may seem, I am disposed to think 
that an inventory of our wealth 
made with due attention to these 
drawbacks would convince us that 
we are now much less able to en- 
dure a heavy war outlay than we 
were ten years ago. Ten years ago 
the amount of property which the 
nation had accumulated was, no 
doubt, less than it is now—much 
less: but the lock-up, the mort- 
gaging of the future, was also much 
smaller. As a nation we now hang 
together on a far-ramifying system 
- of credit which not only makes it 
impossible to arrive at a true esti- 
mate of our wealth, but which places 
us also in great danger should the 
existing balance be disturbed. 

But this opens up the second 
question to be discussed: the ex- 
tent to which our vast wealth has 
benefited the masses of the nation. 
If it be true that there has been 
great inflation of values brought 
about through the extended credits 
given by lending institutions such 
as land societies, banks, building 
societies, insurance companies, 
mortgage companies, &c., it follows 
almost to a certainty that the dis- 
tribution of wealth must be very 
unequal, In other words, the tax- 
able basis of wealth has not been 
enlarged to the extent which the 
swollen total of our riches would at 
first sight lead us to suppose. The 
accumulations of the many may, 
indeed, be said to be gathered up 
by such institutions as we have 
named, so that these are merely 
instruments for redistributing the 
stored wealth of the entire commu- 
nity : and this is, nodoubt, partially 
true, but still it is only the wealth of 
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a limited class which is thus col- - 
lected. We have evidence in abun- 
dance not only that the borrowing 
class must be much larger than 
the lending, but that the masses of 
the community have not made that 
progress in riches which would 
enable them to stand the strain of 
increased taxation without being 
materially crippled. We find, for ex- 
ample, that during the time that the 
entire nation is said to have added 
some 2,500 millions to its wealth, 
the classes that put their money in 
savings banks have only increased 
their resources byabout 24,000,000l., 
including interest. The total savings 
of this class were but 70} millions 
at the end of 1876. Itis no doubt 
the case that the artisan class have 
other channels open for investment. 
They buy cottages or build; they 
dissipate money in supporting sham 
burial or insurance companies, and 
some may even put money in the 
funds. But making allowance for 
all that, we think the fact that 
the actual cash savings have been 
so little amongst a class forming 
about nine-tenths of our popula- 
tion is most significant of the 
nature of our national progress. 
The number of our pauper popu- 
lation is almost equally startling. 
It has diminished of late years, it 
is true, and much has been made 
of the fact that in a time of dull 
trade this should be the case. We 
still support about a million people, 
however, in spite of our great pro- 
sperity ; and the cost of their sup- 
port has not been growing less at 
all in proportion to their numbers. 
It rather tends to increase. And 
it is, moreover, a remarkable fact 
that the effects of a time of trade 
depression do not appear to be at 
any time immediately felt by that 
part of the population which con- 
tributes to the list of our paupers. 
We had more paupers to maintain 
in England in the inflation years 
of 1863 and 1864, and in 1870 and 
1871, than in the dull years of 
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1866 and 1867, or since 1872. To 
some extent this remarkable diver- 
gence between what would at first 
sight seem a mere matter of cause 
and effect is owing to the variation 
in the price of bread. When 
bread is cheap, as it has been for 
several years now, paupers dimi- 
nish; and when it is dear, they 
increase. The very fact, however, 
that they do this with but a re- 
mote regard to the abundance or 
scarcity of work, or to the expand- 
ing totals of the national wealth, 
proves almost conclusively that the 
masses do not share to a large 
extent in the prosperity of the 
nation. 

Great stress is laid upon the fact 
that the returns from the income 
tax have been on the increase of 
late years, and a good deal of Mr. 
Giffen’s estimate of our present 
wealth is founded on the indica- 
tions of growing prosperity which 
that increase gives. But this is, 
to some degree, fallacious on several 
grounds. For instance, we know 
from the reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue that the 
assessments are looked after much 
more closely now than they were 
in former years, so that more money 
is obtained from individuals with 
large incomes. But even these re- 
turns, taken at their best, prove to 
us how narrow is the range over 
which the wealth of the nation is 
distributed. Thus, the raising of 
the mininvwm income bearing assess- 
ment from tool. to 150l., had the 
effect of reducing the numbers 
assessed under Schedule D from 
789,900 in 1875-6 to 585,000 in 
1876-7. In other words, out of 
the former total no less than 
205,000 had incomes below 150l. per 
annum. The Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners place the actual differ- 
ence 40,000 higher than this by 
estimating the increase which could 
have taken place under the old form 
of assessment at that figure, and 
this is by no means all. That the 
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total number of persons assessed to 
income tax should be only some 
580,000 out of a population of 
33,500,000 is striking enough, but 
what is still more astonishing is 
the fact that the number whose 
incomes are large is so extremely 
small. We have no data as yet for 
the last financial year, and at best 
the particulars given by the Com- 
missioners of -nland Revenue are 
not of a very complete kind, but we 
learn that for the financial year 
1875-6 the number of incomes 
under 300l. a year was 478,164 out 
of a total of 789,900. There were, 
consequently, only 311,736 persons 
in the United Kingdom with in- 
comes above 300l. in that year. 
Allowing for deceptions, and for the 
wide-reaching effects of the tax on 
profits of corporate institutions, this 
is still a most startling fact, which 
must not be lost sight of in an 
attempt to estimate the staying 
power of the country under a heavy 
unproductive outlay. 

And there is another fact, perhaps 
more remarkable still, which is that 
only some 49,000 persons claimed 
abatements on their assessment for 
insurance premiums paid. This 
proves that the bulk of the insu- 
rance policies in force must be held 
by persons who are not assessed at 
all, and who are therefore possessed 
of very small incomes. 

The truth of the matter seems to 
be, that a great proportion of the 
incomes of the people which come 
under income tax is derived from 
corporate sources in which the few 
only are interested as sharers in 
profits, while the great bulk of 
the people are mere recipients 
of wages. Now on many grounds, 
as already hinted, corporate pro- 
perty is a most precarious source 
of permanent and extended taxation. 
You can only reach such property 
by one tax, the income tax, and 
even that cannot be pressed too 
far lest it endanger enterprise and 
bring the whole fabric down about 
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people’s ears. The income from cor- 
porate property—banks, railways, 
mines, ironworks, and the like—is a 
very fluctuating kind of income at 
the best, and we cannot be sure 
always that it is real. Put on it a 
2s. 6d. or 38. income tax, and then 
consider to what extent the capital 
value of such property would fall off. 
Our railways offer a most apt illus- 
tration of the dubious nature of 
much of this wealth. We see that 
their nett income apparently keeps 
up in spite of bad trade, but along- 
side of this we also see a most 
enormous capital expenditure, much 
of which there can be no doubt 
ought to be charged to revenue. 
Moreover their revenue, even if all 
fairly earned, is liable to be reduced 
at any moment by a falling away in 
trade, by a reduction in charges 
forced on the railways through the 
bad trade, or by a rise in prices and 
wages. Undersuch influences their 
27,000,000/. of nett income might 
easily dwindle to 20,000,000l. within 
a very short period, and were we to 


rush into war such a falling off 


might sooner or later be expected, 
bringing with it a proportionate 
decrease in the tax-yielding revenue 
of the country. 

Then, again, the fact that the 
greater proportion of the community 
belongs to the wage-earning class, 
that we are a nation composed of a 
few masters, corporate and indi- 
vidual, and a multitude of ser- 
vants, renders it highly dangerous 
for a country like ours to engage in 
any operation likely to lessen work 
or reduce wages. Now whatever 
diverts the energies of the nation 
from peaceful employments, and its 
money from the support of its 
enormous industries, must tend to 
produce these results. If we spend 
our earnings in a great war they 
will not benefit trade, nor will our 
pesition as the leading manufactur- 
ing nation of the world stand so 
securely as it does now. Directly 
our industries are weakened, and the 
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wage-earning classes pinched by 
the withdrawal of part of the capital 
now available for paying them, the 
vaunted wealth of the community 
is certain to experience a ‘most se- 
vere reduction, and the taxable area 
must then become much smaller. In 
other words, the life of this nation 
is now extremely artificial, its 
population is for the most part 
dependent on the few large wielders 
of capital, individual or corporate, 
and is crowded into towns and 
mining districts, where the area of 
misery and want spreads with ex. 
treme rapidity when any event 
supervenes to check employment, 
or, which would be practically the 
same thing, to withdraw money. 
With all our wealth, it cannot be 
said that this is a safe or satis. 
factory position to be in, and it is 
certainly one which precludes us 
from being sanguine about the 
power of the country to spend a 
few hundred millions a year and 
be none the worse for it. No 
one who has taken note of the 
amazing extent to which the 
nation has gathered its wealth into 
pools as it were, and spent it upon 
works whose very existence de- 
pends on the maintenance of peace, 
and of the concentration of our 
working power on the labour which 
makes this sunk capital profitable, 
can look with pleasure on the 
prospect of a heavy war outlay. 

1 may indeed say that at least 
three-fourths of the increase in 
the valuation of our national wealth 
within the last ten years ought to 
be taken in the light of a bond 
entered into by us to keep the 
peace at almost any hazard, for 
it may prove lost wealth if we 
do not. Consider what a loan of 
say merely 50,000,000/. of Consols 
would mean to our money market 
at the present time. 

Closely connected with this ques- 
tion of the distribution of wealth 
among the people is the further 
point to which I have promised to 
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refer—the extent to which the 
growth of taxation may have al- 
ready neutralised the power of the 
nation to go on spending large and 
ever larger amounts. In one view 
if the taxation has expanded within 
the last ten years, it must be taken 
to have neutralised the growth of 
wealth to at least the extent of 
that expansion. Now it must be 
first confessed that on this point the 
aspect of the situation is strongly 
in favour of those who hold that 
the nation is prepared to spend 
large sums without inconvenience. 
According to the Statistical Abstract 
there has been a nett reduction 
of imperial taxation amounting to 
26,685,0001. since 1862 up to the 
end of last year, and at the same 
time the yield of the remaining 
taxes has been almost uniformly 
growing. The gross revenue was 
not quite 70,000,000l, in 1862, only 
67,812,000/. in 1866, and for the 
year ending March 31, 1877, which 
was the last year of the low income 
tax, it amounted to 78,565,000l., an 
increase of more than 10,000,000l. 
since 1866. This is a remarkable 
fact, explain it how we may, and 
full allowance must be made for it. 
Making that allowance, however, 
1 must still ask the reader to con- 
sider whether we can say that the 
remission of taxation and the 
growth of the yield taken together 
mean all that the optimists ad- 
vance. For one thing, the growth 
in the yield is to some extent ex- 
plained by the growth in popula- 
tion, and, further, it is not more 
than might be fairly expected from 
the nature of the taxes, and the 
expansion of our trade within the 
decade. The growth of that trade, 
and its consequent demand for 
labour, have greatly raised wages, 
making the working classes spend 
more on tobacco and beer, and 
therefore the revenue has increased. 
At the same time habits of luxury 
have spread through the salaried 
classes immediately above the arti- 
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sans, and by this means it has 
happened that customs and ex- 
cise returns have swollen, while 
duties were ‘being narrowed or 
reduced. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the bulk of the people 
are better able to bear an extra 
strain now than they were ten 
or twelve years ago. Insome ways 
we might almost say the reverse 
follows, for if the extended revenue 
is due to the freer spending of 
higher wages it is merely so fara 
sign of unthrift. There can be no 
doubt, I think, that the increase in 
the excise receipts since 1866 or 
1877 isa sign of this unthrift to no 
small extent. These receipts now 
amount to about 27,500,000l., and 
in 1867 they were only 20,708,000l. 
The whole of this increase is due, 
with the exception of some re- 
adjustments in licence duties, to 
the increase of drinking among 
the people. Customs duties to some 
extent tell the same story. Re- 
missions have led to increased 
consumption. All this is very 
natural, aud might continue did 
the circumstances which have 
produced it continue; but there is 
nothing in the indications of our 
revenue returns to warrant us in 
supposing, for example, that the 
consumption of tea and tobacco 
would go on increasing were the 
duty on the one raised to 1s. per lb., 
at which it stood in 1864, or to 
2s, 24d., at which it stood in 1854, 
and, on the other, to 7s. or 8s. 
per lb. Nor can we feel sure that 
an extension of duties to other 
articles now free would not be fol- 
lowed by a compensating reduction 
in the yield of these now existing. 
It might, no doubt, be possible to 
frame a tariff which would yield a 
larger revenue at a pinch, and for 
a few years, than we get now ; but 
probably the only really elastic tax 
is the income tax, and even the 
maintainance of that, at its present 
high rate of yield, would depend 
on the continuance of the present 
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or a higher state of industrial 
activity. The yield of customs 
and excise duties has shown symp- 
toms of falling off for some 
years. As things are, there is no 
ground for believing that higher 
duties would compensate for the 
greater and inevitable falling off 
which must follow any dissipation 
of the energies and absorption of 
the working capital of the nation 
in war. 

For we must remember that local 
burdens have been increasing at a 
great rate of late years, and in 
many districts already make up 
for the remissions of Imperial 
taxation. The total expenditure 
for local purposes within the 
United Kingdom was no less than 
44,529,000l. in 1874, of which 
29,248,000l. was raised by taxation 
inone shape or other and 8,480,000/. 
by loans. Each year this burden 
is growing. The local taxation 
was only 25,000,000l. in 1870; it 
is now probably considerably over 
30,000,000l., and the borrowings 
for all kinds of purposes are be- 
coming something quite alarming. 
It seems probable, therefore, that 
in spite of the reduction in Imperial 
taxation, the amount levied in 
taxes per head is not now materially 
lower than it was ten or even 
twenty years ago, and there can be 
no question that the local burdens 
press year by year more and more 
severely upon large masses of the 
people. 

As another offset—and it is 
the last I shall mention—to the 
‘big asset’ which the estimate 
of our gross wealth presents, we 
must, I think, include the increased 
cost of living which has been the 
natural outcome of the greater arti- 
ficiality of our modern habits. 
Bread may be no dearer, or, on the 
average, hardly as dear as it was a 
generation ago, but almost every- 
thing else is dearer, in many cases 
considerably so. We have gathered 
our population into close - packed 
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centres of industry, where they 
have to pay high rents for poor 
lodging, where provisions of almost 
all kinds cost more, where health 
is less robust, and the result is 
that wages, even when high, do 
not yield that advantage to those 
who earn them that they formerly 
did. Not only so, but the value 
of money itself is less than it was. 
The world has been glutted with 
gold within the last thirty years un- 
til money has lost some of its pur- 
chasing power. A sovereign buys 
less meat, fewer vegetables, a lower 
quality of accommodation, more 
shoddy in its garments, than it did 
even ten years ago. This depreciation 
in the value of gold may not be 
great, and may not perhaps affect 
the artisan and labourer classes so 
severely as the better educated 
people of small incomes, but it 
exists, and must be to some ex- 
tent set against the credit side of 
the balance-sheet of our national 
wealth. So far as it exists it 
makes the capitalised value of that 
wealth a fiction. 

If we gather together these ne- 
gative considerations and positive 
facts, and place them beside the 
figures of our national wealth as 
given by the statisticians, it seems 
that they must modify very much 
the sanguine views which have 
lately been current. It is not, of 
course, possible to reduce much of 
what we have advanced to a money 
equivalent, and to draw up a 
national balance sheet, but none 
the less should the subject be 
weighed and discussed at a time 
like the present. General conside- 
rations may, indeed, he of almost 
more value than figures in enabling 
us to gauge the real progress of the 
community, and to test whether we 
are in a position to bear an enor- 
mous drain upon our resources. 
Our distinct conviction is that we 
are not; that our great wealth is 
nearly all invested wealth, and 
therefore not available for spending 
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again; that it is distributed with 
extreme inequality, and in a man- 
ner which makes it most difficult to 
impose taxes in a fair or endurable 
way, and that, even were it possible 
to impose such taxes, the margin 
for their operation is not nearly 
so broad as the advocates of war 
have given out. 

I do not, of course, deny the capa- 
city of the country to sustain a great 
a war of several campaigns, if needs 
must. We could do that without 
doubt, and at the end of the time 
would not be bankrupt. But we 
could not do it easily, nor even 
without enormous misery, and the 
probability is that any such war, 
whatever its nominal ‘success,’ 
would be either accompanied with 
or followed by a financial crisis of 
the most disastrous and far-reach- 
ing kind. It is the most difficult 
thing in the world for a nation 
whose wealth is invested or pledged 
up to the eyes, as ours is, to find 
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suddenly huge masses of capital, 
and our efforts to do so must in- 
evitably cripple our industries, raise 
the value of money, and place us at 
a disadvantage in many respects as 
peaceful competitors for the trade 
of the world. It is most important, 
therefore, that we should count the 
cost before we take the plunge. 
Are we prepared to risk what we 
have got fora chimera? Shall we 
play the gambler, as poorer semi- 
barbaric nations can do without 
much danger, and stake our 
supreme position for the sake of a 
wild desire to humble a rival for 
we hardly know what? If we do, 
it needs little penetration to enable 
one to declare that the country will 
come out of such a struggle sadder, 
perhaps wiser, and certainly shorn 
of its wealth and greatness to an 
extent of which the passion-ridden 
or self-seeking advocates of strife, 
and the unreflecting multitude who 
cheer them on, take no thought. 


Ww. 
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Y pear Frovupe,—Yonur article 

on ‘Origen and Celsus’! is 

to me very interesting and very 
instructive. I read it with the heart 
of a learner, because I am ignorant 
of Origen’s own writings, and have 
learned concerning him only what 
one meets in history. That which 
most amazed me is the quotation in 
which Celsus avows his earnest 
belief and esteem of the doctrine of 
fature rewards and punishments. 
I have sought for this doctrine in 
vain in Seneca: we know that 
Cicero had no serious belief in it: 
the avowal ascribed to Socrates by 
Plato rather implies willingness to 
believe than stable conviction. I 
think the Stoics did not hold it any 
more than the Epicureans. The 
Pythagoreans and Empedocles do 


not appear to have succeeded in’ 


transmitting it to after-ages: and 
the Platonic reasonings in its favour 
have always made me say to myself, 
‘No wonder that no one got any 
solid belief from them.’ I think it 
impossible that Celsus could have 
been in Lucian’s estimate an Epi- 
curean, if he (Celsus) spoke of this 
doctrine as one which it was shock- 
ing that anyone should deny. Ro- 
mans did not submit to the dogmas 
of a sect: Seneca culled what he 
pleased from Epicurus as well as 
from other schools. You rightly 
say that material science (such as 
it was) lay with the Epicureans: 
Cicero says they stole their physics 
from Democritus and their ethics 
from Aristippus: but I do not 
think anyone would have been 
called an Epicurean who did not 
hold Epicurean ethics, or held such 
an un-Epicurean doctrine of physics 
as the survival of the soul. Your 
account of Celsus would make me 


suppose he was a Platonist with 
Pythagorean leanings. By-the-bye, 
you say Epicurus had tanght un. 
varying law in the moral or material 
world. But Epicurus marred this 
idea (as one sees in Lucretius) by 
ascribing to the atoms voluntary, 
or say arbitrary, deviations from 
the straight line at uncertain times 
and places. To this he was necessi- 
tated, first, because his atoms, if 
they moved in parallel lines to all 
eternity, could never meet nor create 
anything ; secondly (as Cicero tells 
us, who is a very trustworthy re- 
porter), because he thought such a 
power in the atoms was necessary 
if he meant to hold fast the doctrine 
of human free will, to which he 
was as strongly attached as any of 
us. Oddly, it was the Stoics, not 
the Epicureans, who undermined 
free will by Divine predestination. 

Many have said that the doctrine 
of a future state was taught in the 
Mysteries: what you gather as the 
words of Celsus seem to confirm 
this. In p. 160, where you make 
him say that the Christians ‘ have 
no outward services,’ I suppose the 
Greek is Liturgies. Ought not the 
English rather to be, ‘no public 
ceremonies in the open air,’ or to 
this effect ? 

I am surprised at the prominence 
which you give to the refusal of 
Christians to serve in the army. 
No allusion is found in the Apo- 
stolic epistles to any difficulty and 
persecution hence arising. No 
accusation on this head is sent by 
Pliny to Trajan. I do not remem- 
ber, in ecclesiastical history, that 
such general refusal was specified 
as a ground of attack. I think it 
was only a part of the essential 
hostility felt, and not dissembled, 
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against the ‘ Devil-supported’ Im- 
perialism which was to be trampled 
down by the descent of the Son of 
Man. After Nero’s persecution 
and the subsequent publication of 
the Apocalypse, the pagan Church 
and State were personified to Chris- 
tian imagination by the False Pro- 
phet and the Beast, whose speedy 
doom was the lake of fire. Hence- 
forth, I think, the pagan conscious- 
ness quickly detected that Chris- 
tians essentially hated the public in- 
stitutions, of which the army was 
only one. 

While I thank you for the 
article, I find some unjust omissions 
in it, and an unsatisfactory conclu- 
sion: on both which I will comment. 
First, you run in the common 
groove of ignoring the merit of 
Judaism in the Roman and Greek 
world before Christianity had ap- 
peared. This is too large and im- 
portant a topic to develop here: 
but I just drop a remark as to what 
I think to be the truth: (1) That 
in Brahmanism and Buddhism alike 
there inhered a tenderness to the 
weak, a sensibility to the rights of 
lower animals, and a practical re- 
gard for them (apparently in Egypt 
also) in which Greeks and Latins 
were generally deficient : (2) That 
the Jews, whether by the severe 
suffering of their exile or by adopt- 
ing influences from the East, were 
(before Christianity arose) propa- 
gators of the more merciful side of 
morals and religion: (3) That they 
were very effective and acceptable 
teachers to the intelligent part of 
the pagans, and were only hindered 
from developing this mission on a 
greater scale by the Roman mis- 
government of Judea, which led to 
mutual embitterment and the na- 
tional destruction of Judaism. A 
wrong estimate of the working of 
Judaism before that sad time seems 
to me to vitiate Christian reason- 
ings and unduly swell Christian 
glorification. This suggests to ask 
you parenthetically whether before 
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John Howard’s career Christendom 
had much to boast of from hospitals ; 
and whether the scientific eagerness. 
of modern medical men for a school 
of study has not played a large part 
in promoting them. Improved ad- 
ministration, quite independent of 
religion (say, in a king like Frede- 
rick the Great of Prussia), develops 
in modern Europe institutions com- 
placently called Christian. 

But what is most unsatisfactory 
to me in your article is its conclu- 
sion, where the weapons which you 
fling at the philosophers of an- 
tiquity seem to glance off from 
them and wound such as myself 
and, I timidly add, yourself also. 
As to the moral character of the 
philosophers, I cannot accept from 
you Lucian’s estimate of them. A 
satirist of course attacks a vicious 
minority ; and when some of these 
put forth a monstrous justification 
of vice, he has a glorious theme for 
his art. I do not suppose that I 
have read Lucian so completely as 
you; but I have no belief that the 
philosophers collectively were ‘the 
foulest brutes within the circuit of 
the empire.’ It is every way pro- 
bable that in a dissolute community 
many of the philosophers _par- 
took of the public corruption, in 
spite of the nobler pretensions of 
their particular school. If a Lucian 
had depicted the Anglican clergy 
of the last century (for I need not 
say the French or Spanish clergy), 
we should not regard his satire, 
however just, as a proof of the 
essential weakness of Christian 
doctrine to ‘expel the devil.’ As 
a schoolboy, I used to read of the 
young profligate Polemo, converted 
when half-tipsy by a discourse of 
Xenocrates. Horare believed the 
tale, and I know no reason to 
doubt it. Moral enthusiasm and 
noble pleading are the great con- 
verting influences; and certainly 
they were not wanting in Xeno- 
crates and Plato, in Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius, any more than 
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in John Wesley and Luther. I 
cannot endure the assertion, often 
made as though it were axiomatic, 
that barbarian and low minds are 
unsusceptible of the love of good- 
ness and admiration of virtue. If 
it were true, they would be at least 
as proof against any Christianity 
worth having, as they are against 
M. Aurelius’s doctrine: for what is 
the love of God to one who has no 
love of goodness and no aspiration 
for nobler excellence? I do not 
assent to your praise of M. Aurelius 
and his philosophers, as having 
‘large-minded statesmanship:’ in 
that exactly, Cicero and Cato, 
Augustus Cesar and Trajan, Taci- 
tus and M. Aurelius seem to me 
to have been fatally deficient : hence 
the hopeless ruin of the empire. 
But you complain: ‘They had no 
spell to cast out the vicious self- 
indulgence of their age:’ and your 
argument implies that the Christians 
had such a spell, not in the Truth 
which they held in common with 
the philosophers, but in historical 
errors and fancies peculiar to them- 
selves. You add, that the philo- 
sophers ‘ could not reach the enthu- 
siasm of emotion, which should 
choose a better life for its own 
sake, independent of motive.’ Of 
course you mean independent of 
extrinsic considerations. Now I 
think you here misrepresent Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno and his school, 
Cicero and Seneca. They all teach 
that virtue is to be loved and 
chosen for its own sake. ‘ Enthu- 
siasm of emotion’ of course was 
not in all philosophers, nor in all 
Christians, then any more than 
now, and probably the calm study 
needed to avoid intellectual error 
represses emotion with many, while 
it deepens conviction. The ‘fears 
and hopes as a motive for a better 
life,’ in which the Christians had 
advantage (I understand you) over 
the philosophers, do not to me 
agree with your other sentence. 
If a man does not love virtue for 
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its own sake, it is not a high state 
which he attains in avoiding vice 
and evil from fear of future punish- 
ment or from hope of future happy 
life. If a virtuous life is here 
intrinsically good, desirable, and 
full of blessing, a belief in its con- 
tinuation after death certainly 
cannot degrade ; but while a man 
does not desire virtue as intrinsi- 
cally good, I do not see how a belief 
in the Christian heaven exalts him. 
Repentance for sin because sin is 
essentially evil and wrong, is the 
first step to be won, whether the 
teacher be a philosopher or an 
antique Christian. 

You appear (but I may mistake 
you) to attribute to the Christian 
teachers a belief in airy fancies, 
which, though not true in fact, 
were nevertheless powerful to con- 
vert; and that the philosophers 
were powerless from not believing 
untruths. I do not at all believe 


that error, innocently admitted, 
especially error incident to a stage 


of progress, necessarily harms an 
individual. We often accept error, 
because we do not see the infer- 
ences: if we saw them, we should 
probably reject the error on account 
of them. But error once conse- 
crated is sure in the long run to 
develop all its evils, and when it is 
old and instilled with the mother’s 
milk in many generations, few are 
bold enough to reject it even when 
they see its connection with dire 
hardness of heart and manifold 
wickedness. I am not willing 
either to censure or to pity philo- 
sophers for not having been able to 
stir up emotion by erroneous doc- 
trine. That temporary and appa- 
rent success is often won by 
doctrine honestly believed, but 
strictly false, I have no doubt: but 
I make sure that the falsehood will 
in due time bear its bitter or deadly 
fruit, and that the truer our doc- 
trine the less danger of after mis- 
chief, the more solid and permanent 
the benefit. Finally, you seem to 
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forget that Christianity as well as 
philosophy became depraved by the 
wickedness of civil rule and the 
injustice of public institutions. 
Most traly yours, 

F. W. Newman. 























My pear Newman,—I am very 
glad indeed that my paper on 
Celsus has attracted your attention. 
I do not wonder at your criticisms : 
many of them are natural and 
almost inevitable. One at least I 
anticipated; and want of space 
alone prevented me from going 
more fully into the part of the sub- 
ject to which it refers. 

How can [ call Celsus an Epi- 
curean when he believed in a future 
state of rewards and punishments ? 
I called him so on the assumption 
that the Celsus of the adAnfijc Adyoc 
was Lucian’s friend; and that is 
the opinion which has been generally 
received. There can be no doubt 
that Lucian regarded Celsus as an 
Epicurean, for he speaks of Epicurus 
as their common master. You think 
the internal evidence to the con- 
trary is conclusive, and you regard 
Celsus rather as a Platonist. But 
perhaps you assume too readily 
that the Epicureanism of the second 
century was identical with the 
doctrines of Epicurus, and that 
the Platonists thought like Plato. 
Both these schools, it seems to me, 
had strayed as far from their ori- 
ginal character as the Christianity 
of the Middle Ages from the 
Christianity of St. Paul. Epicu- 
reanism had become the creed of 
able men of the world, who believed 
in facts, whether of science or of 
experience; who hated imposture, 
but whose sense of right and wrong 
was as strong as any other sense, 
and who believed, on this point, 
with Epicurus himself, that the 
test of good and evil was not the 
tendency of action to cause plea- 
sure or pain in the gross meaning 
of the word, but the tendency to 
promote the reasonable happiness 
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of individuals and of mankind. 
The Platonists, on the other hand, 
so far as I am acquainted with 
them, occupied themselves with 
abstruse metaphysics. They attended 
little to facts. They cared nothing 
for the evidence of their senses, and 
were as credulous in ordinary things 
as the most foolish of the unedu- 
cated, Celsus, it is plain, had been 
a carefal student of natural history. 
He had watched the habits of 
animals. He believed in the 
sequence of cause and effect in 
physical phenomena. So far he 
belonged to the Epicurean school, 
and at the same time, being a man 
of high, generous nature, he com- 
bined with his physics an elevated 
morality. We may find an analogy 
in our modern men of science. 
Science now-a-days is popularly 
connected with agnosticism, and is 
supposed to ignore both God and a 
future state. But you would not 
say that science necessarily leads to 
these conclusions. They arise from 
a neglect of the phenomena of 
spiritual experience. Newton was 
a man of science; Faraday was a 
man of science ; yet they were both 
religious men. Even writers who 
have belonged to the moral scien- 
tific necessitarian party have been 
strangely inconsistent. Buckle be- 
lieved in a future state because it 
was intolerable to him to think that 
he would never meet his mother 
again. 

Men of real ability, I suppose, 
never hold completely and in detail 
the entire formulas of any system 
of philosophy. They take the 
general principles of it, and so are 
called by its name; but they do 
not part with the right of holding 
along with those principles any 
other opinion that commends itself 
to them; and granted that Epi- 
cureanism meant what I think it 
meant in the second century, 
Celsus might have been an Epi- 
curean,and yet have believed without 
difficulty in the immortality of the 
Qa 
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soul. Iam not sure that Lucian him- 
self did not. He is called a mocker, 
but he never mocks at the judg- 
ment bar of Rhadamanthus. When 
he brings up the successful sinners 
to receive sentence, it is plain that 
he felt the imperfection of human 
justice, and must have wished that 
there might be a future retribution, 
if he could not feel certain of the 
fact. 

Christianity, I think, had more 
affinity on its spiritual side for 
such men as Lucian and Celsus 
than for the Platonists. Alexander 
of Abonitichus excluded ‘ Epi- 
cureans and Christians’ from his 
séances. All other sects provided 
him with disciples, but not these. 
Platonists were among his most 
ardent followers. 

As to unvarying law in the mate- 
rial world, Epicurus certainly held 
that every material phenomenon 
had a material cause or antecedent. 
Moral phenomena he (or at least 
Lucretius) considered to be pre- 
cisely analogous ; and I have never 
been able to see why Lucretius 
brought forward the free will of 
man as an effect of the declination 
of atoms, or why he supposed man 
to have free will at all: if the argu- 
ment is good for anything, every 
organised body, being made of the 
same materials, ought to have been 
as free as man. Nevertheless, it is 
true to say that Lucretius’s whole 
teaching went on the supposition of 
the uniformity of sequence in cause 
and effect, and that modern science 
is no more than Epicureanism better 
supplied with facts. 

It is not I, but Celsus, who 
charges the Christians with being 
unwilling to serve in the army; 
and Origen, in his defian‘ answer, 
admits that the charge was just. I 
have no doubt that the Empire did 
appear to the Christians to be the 
Kingdom of Antichrist. It is 
equally natural that even the best 
of the emperors would not tolerate 
such an attitude of the subject 
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towards’ the ruler. Some of the 
emperors deserved the worst that 
you could say of them. But surely 
the administration under Augustus, 
and even Tiberius, was an improve- 
ment upon Verres and Piso. Large 
practical statesmanship I certainly 
think there was, or the peace of 
the Roman world could not have 
been preserved as it was for so 
long a time at so small an expense, 
and on the whole so leniently. I 
should think that Europe was as 
well governed under the Anto- 
nines as India is now governed by 
the English. 

I know nothing of the influence 
of Judaism before Christianity. I 
have inferred from Horace that the 
educated Romans looked on the 
Jews with contempt. The Jews were 
friends to Julius Cesar, I suppose, 
because they considered that they 
had been unjustly treated by the 
Republic; but except from the one 
sentence, ‘ Ye compass sea and land 
to make one proselyte,’ I never 
gathered that they attempted to 
convert anybody, and that pas- 
sage may have referred to internal 
conversion by the Pharisees from 
other sects. The Peter and Paul 
controversy about circumcision, and 
the story of Cornelius, imply that 
the Jews looked with extreme 
alarm and suspicion on attempts to 
convert Gentiles to the spiritual 
side of their creed without insisting 
on its rites, There may have been 
a more liberal feeling in Alexan- 
dria, but I really am _ entirely 
ignorant on the whole subject. It 
is a very interesting one, and I 
shall be grateful for any informa- 
tion which you can give me about it. 

I depend on Lucian for the 
character which I give of the philo- 
sophers. But I think Lucian a 
good authority. He is misrepre- 
sented if he is considered merely as 
a satirist. He was a man of the 
most tender sensibility—a serious 
lover of truth, and hater only of 
falsehood and imposture. He was 
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too just a man (so far as one can 
judge from his writings) to defame 
any class of men merely to create 
amusement, or to draw from the 
bad exceptions a picture of the 
whole class. It is clear to me from 
the wide scope of his invective 
that he did intend to represent Pla- 
tonists, Academics, Stoics, Cynics, 
all of them, as extremely good for 
nothing. And if the Piscator and 
the Lapithe, to say nothing of 
other dialogues, are not abominable 
libels, I have not used too strong 
expressions in my own account of 
the philosophic teachers under the 
later Empire. Even supposing that 
there were many good men among 
them (and of course I suppose 
that there were some), I cannot 
think that the teaching of Proclus 
or Plotinus, or Iamblichus, or even 
of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, 
could have had any effect on the 
mass of mankind. The Alexan- 
drians cannot be understood with- 
out a special study of metaphysics, 
and the serene calmness of the 
others could scarcely touch any but 
the educated. How far education 
had gone down among the people, 
is a question which I often ask my- 
self. That the Gospels and Epistles 
should have been written by fisher- 
men of Galilee is the most extra- 
ordinary phenomenon in intellectual 
history. Where I speak of Chris- 
tianity as adding a new motive for 
a pure life, I do not mean heaven 
and hell, but love of God and good- 
ness in a form in which the heart 
can apprehend them. It is not 
difficult to love right and to hate 
wrong, but to love a Being whom 
one regards as the Invisible and 
awful Sovereign whose administra- 
tion is inscrutable, who punishes sin 
indeed, but so punishes it as to 
make the innocent often suffer with 
the guilty, is very hard indeed. 
Silent awe is the nearest feeling 
which I can myself command. But 
this Being was brought near to the 
early Christians in the person of 
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Christ, and when he was thus pre- 
sented the most passionate affection 
would be not only possible but 
natural. Fear of offending Christ, 
and hope to please him, was what 
I intended in the words which you 
quote. 

And this brings me to your last 
objection. I think as you do that 
it was a mistake to regard Christ 
as God. How, then, could it have 
been other than a misfortune to have 
believed him to be God? I hold 
it a deadly sin to profess to believe 
anything when it is no longer 
possible to believe it sincerely and 
in simplicity ; and yet I consider 
that this belief, in its place and as 
a real conviction, for the first time 
made God’s real nature intelligible 
to mankind, and that it should have 
grown up as it did is in keeping 
with the whole spiritual education 
of the human race. We tell chil- 
dren that God is angry with them 
if they lie or steal: we do not mean 
that He is really angry, but the 
words convey to children’s minds a 
nearer idea of the truth than they 
can otherwise receive. If this is 
Jesuitry, then all our knowledge on 
all subjects, sacred and profane, is 
necessarily infected with Jesuitism ; 
for we learn gradually, we form 
theories which are beyond the facts 
which we actually know, in order to 
give such facts as we have ascer- 
tained coherence and intelligibility. 
Such theories are working formulas 
without which no progress would 
be possible. The time comes when 
the theory is found imperfect. 
There is a struggle between the new 
and the old, and the old has to give 
place to more adequate explanations. 
Bat though you call the Epicycles 
of Hipparchus erroneous, you would 
not call them mischievous : a theory 
becomes mischievous when it is 
persisted in, in the face of new 
facts. But I believe even gravita- 
tion itself is not held as more than 
an hypothesis by careful thinkers. 
Perhaps if we were wise we should 
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hold all our opinions as hypotheses ; 
but uncertainty is hard for human 
nature to bear. 

That men persevere in their re- 
ligious errors longer than with mis- 
takes in more indifferent subjects is 
most true, and that such perseve- 
rance occasions fearful crimes and 
misfortunes; yet the obstinacy with 
which we cling to a traditionary 
creed is a witness to the importance 
which we attach to a teaching which 
has been the guide of our lives, and 
I sometimes think that a passionate 
adherence to mistake is a less evil 
than a readiness to take up with 
any doctrine as soon as it appears, 
which would leave us liable to be 
blown from our moral anchorage at 
each breeze that might arise. 

I do not think the philosophers 
were powerless from not believing 
untruths, but because the truth 
which lay in Christianity was a 
truth which they had never them- 
selves apprehended. It was a seed 
of life, though in a mortal body. 
Do not all spiritual ideas grow in 
bodies which must die at last, but 
without which they could not have 
lived ? 

Yours ever most truly, 
J. A. Froupe. 

I think that a belief in a future 
life was reviving of itself among the 
later Romans, and that Christianity 
found the ground prepared for it. 


My pear Froupe,—The main topic 
in your article on Origen and Celsus 
concerning which I was anxious— 
on which I desired to have your 
words corrected or explained—was, 
the power of Truth and the evil of 


Error. I do not believe that we 
have any substantial difference. 
Your reply to me is in danger of 
making secondary matters primary, 
and distracting us into too many 
discussions. 

I admit to you that we cannot 
always teach moral truth to children 
with as much accuracy as we our- 
selves know it. To follow up your 
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illustration, a parent may think 
that a child will not understand 
what serene disapproval means, and 
may use the phrase anger against 
sin concerning the Most High, 
though himself holding ‘(quod 
commune est omnium philosopho- 
rum,) Deum neque irasci neque 
timere.’ But here I remark that, 
until a child’s moral perception is 
acute enough to distinguish between 
anger and disapprobation, no pro- 
fitable religion is possible, and the 
attempt to force on children so 
young any spiritual faith or any 
theology at all is a sad error. 
Spiritual religion must be built on 
spiritual morality: a good God is 
morality idealised; pure goodness, 
as such, must be loved before God 
can be loved: but as soon as pure 
goodness is loved, as certainly 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Xeno- 
crates, Zeno, Epictetus, Marcus 
Aurelius, loved it, to every such 
man the love of God is possible. 
That these men did not love God, 
was not from want of a Christ to 
shape their ideal, but from an im- 
perfect philosophy, which taught 
that God was pure intellect, without 
love: love, they supposed, would 
imply emotion and disturbing pas- 
sion. In so far as Christians of that 
and of other ages imbibed with 
their many errors an active belief 
in a God of love and purity, I 
entirely agree with you that they 
gained a Power in which the philo- 
sophers were deficient ; but their 
errors involved both weakness 
towards all cultivated minds, and 
ever-increasing depravity to the 
religion itself; a depravity moral, 
as well as intellectual, gradually 
converting it into a hideous mass 
of error, as bad as the paganism 
which it supplanted. If you do 
not assert this quite as strongly as 
I now put it, yet you differ from me 
only in degree: but I fear that 
readers of your article might not so 
interpret you. Even the charac- 
teristic and monstrous impurity 
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which disgraced the corrupt civili- 
sation of Greece and Rome was 
not exploded by the active power 
of Christianity (as far as history 
teaches me), but by the irruption 
of the manly and comparatively 
pure Gothic nation. 

As to the proselytism effected by 
the Jews before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, your doubts are so far- 
reaching, that I could not do justice 
to the argument except at some 
length. Perhaps the editor of 
Fraser may accept from me anarticle 
on this subject. 

I have lately read through 
Lucian’s Piscator and nearly all his 
Alexander, and feel no doubt that 
you are right in identifying the 
Celsus whom Origen answered with 
the Celsus to whom Lucian addressed 
the narrative concerning Alexander. 
Evidently that Celsus agreed with 
the school of Epicurus in exploding 
as incredible all pretence of miracles, 
as strongly as any of the moderns. 
I have not gathered that he called 
himself an Epicurean. But I am 
not able to join in the praise of 
Epicurus, from Lucian any more 
than from Lucretius, as a lover of 
truth in natural science. I am sure 
that he abhorred such error as led 
to theological superstition : but it is 
equally clear to me that he was not 
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in heart a Tyndall nor a Huxley: 
he was quite careless of attaining 
material truth in material science : 
all he cared for was, to advance any 
theory (however absurd) that could 
evade the hypothesis of Divine in- 
terference ; while acquiescing in con- 
tradictory hypotheses himself. Be- 
sides he scorned geometry, and 
shows ridiculous ignorance of the 
difference of angular from linear 
magnitude. His neglect of learning 
was what provoked Cicero’s keen 
contempt. Moreover his followers 
deified him, made his works an in- 
fallible code, and never tried to ad- 
vance beyond their master. I do 
not find in the Piscator anything 
to justify your very strong condem- 
nation of the other philosophers in 
mass. All that is there said against 
them might be said by an English 
Voltaire against the Anglican clergy. 
When religion or philosophy becomes 
a profession and is taught in colleges, 
the professional man differs much 


from the old prophet or the old 


philosopher. On the general topic 
I have more to say than I can easily 
justify ; and as you wish to bring 
this little correspondence before the 
public, it is wiser to stay my hand. 
I am, heartily yours, 
F, W. Newman. 
April 11, 1878, 





THE AZORES. 


HE satisfaction felt by most 
Englishmen with the English 
climate is undoubtedly a salutary 
sentiment. If a man has to spend 
six months out of every twelve 
amidst wet and cold and darkness, 
it is surely well that he should be 
content to regard these phenomena 
as seasonable and healthful. To 
belong to the dissenting minority 
who are unable to accept this article 
of the national creed is a distinct 
misfortune. ‘ The weather, indeed, 
is not benign,’ wrote Johnson, 
giving an account of his health to 
Dr. Brocklesby a few months be- 
fore his death; ‘ but how low is he 
sunk whose strength depends upor. 
the weather.’ 
It was on a January day of gloom 
and drizzle, now some few years 
ago, that we, being of the number 


of these lowly sunken men, made 
our way on board the vessel that 
was to carry us from the port of 
Bristol to a more congenial clime. 
She was a little fruit schooner of 
ninety-eight tons, temporarily fitted 
up to accommodate a few pas- 


sengers. The steamers which now 
make the voyage between the 
Azores and England in seven or 
eight days, had not yet begun to 
supplant their pretty predecessors 
in the fruit trade. As seems always 
to happen when an English mer- 
chantman is starting on a voyage, 
it turned out at the last moment 
that some of the crew who had 
signed articles were drunk and 
others were missing, but these diffi- 
culties being in the end surmounted 
we proceeded on our way. T'wo days 
afterwards we took our departure, 
as navigators express it, from Hart- 
land Point, a lonely promontory 
stretching far out into the wintry 
sea. Then came a week of wretch- 
edness, not without some admix- 
ture of the ludicrous for those who 


could laugh while they were miser- 
able—of contrary gales, of seas 
shipped, of disheartening projects 
of putting back into Milford Haven 
or Queenstown—of sea-sickness, of 
bedding drenched by rush of water 
down the cabin stairs, of overturned 
coffee-pots and soup-tureens, of 
the swallowing by stewards of re- 
storatives intended for prostrate 
sufferers. Next came a day when 
all things seemed to be suddenly 
changed, and it was found that the 
decks were dry, the motion of the 
vessel moderate, and the sun for 
the first time shining. We were at 
length fast slipping out of winter’s 
detested grasp, and thenceforward, 
day by day, the air grew pleasanter, 
the skies more brilliant, the winds 
more favourable and less boisterous. 
Sparkling blue waves replaced the 
mud-coloured seas that had boarded 
us in the chops of the Channel, 
shoals of porpoises joyously gam- 
bolled in the waters, and some of 
the seabirds of southern latitudes 
began to gather around us. 

On the fourteenth morning of our 
voyage we found ourselves under 
the eastern end of the island of St. 
Michael, a mass of rugged mountain. 
The Pico da Vara, 3,570 feet in 
height, lay a little way inland, and 
from its sides huge spurs, separated 
by dark ravines, protruded into the 
sea. A glimpse here and there of a 
pathway winding upwards out of 
the ravines filled us with a longing, 
which was afterwards gratified, to 
explore this wild region. As we 
sailed along the southern coast the 
mountains, broken now and then 
by rents and chasms, continued to 
tower over us for half the length of 
the island. But soon between them 
and the sea a widening belt of cul- 
tivated land began to extend itself, 
and every few miles a little white 
town, surrounded by orange groves, 
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glistened in the sunshine. As we 
rounded a rocky point some miles 
distant from Ponta Delgada, the 
chief city of St. Michael’s, the 
mountains subsided altogether, and 
the richest orange district of the 
island lay extended before us. It 
is a tract everywhere undulating, 
and rising here and there into 
conical hills of some height. Hill 
and dale were clothed with the 
dense foliage of the orange, and of 
the loftier evergreen trees with 
which every orange plantation is 
surrounded for the sake of shelter 
from high winds. The fragrance of 
the orange blossom reached us at a 
distance of a mile or two from the 
shore. So luxurious was the vegeta- 
tion that it would have seemed mo- 
notonous, but that it was relieved by 
the village churches and country 
houses scattered amongst the trees; 
the majority of the latter, as we 
afterwards found, rough little places 
enough within, but all of them, as 
is the Portuguese fashion, gaily 
whitened or coloured externally. 
Similarly bright were the little 
watch turrets perched high up, ac- 
cording to Portuguese usage, at 
many of the prettiest points of 
view. To the north the prospect was 
bounded by an irregular range of 
hills, some bare, some wooded. On 
the southern horizon lay the smaller 
island of St. Mary. On the west 
was the city, and behind it rose 
the mountain range occupying the 
western extremity of the island, less 
lofty, somewhat, than the eastern 
mountains, but inclosing lakes 
which, as will hereafter appear, 
form one of the gems of Azorean 
scenery. 

Ponta Delgada itself, though a 
large and thriving place, contains 
little to interest the traveller ac- 
quainted with the cities of southern 
Europe. There is, indeed, a pecu- 
liar dullness observable, due chiefly 
to the prevailing usages respecting 
the appearance in public of the 
female sex, which have come down 
from the time when the population 
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of Portugal was largely Moorish. 
Instead of the gaily dressed female 
peasantry of a Mediterranean town 
are seen a crowd of figures muffled 
in dark cloth cloaks, surmounted 
by helmet-shaped hoods of cloth 
and whalebone, quite concealing 
the face, except so much of it as the 
wearer thinks fit to make visible 
through a slit or opening in front. 
While the women of the lower 
orders are thus enveloped, the ladies 
of the place seldom appear in the 
streets on foot at all. From the 
delights of shopping, as practised in 
Western Europe, most of them live 
entirely debarred. That any lady 
should ever be seen in public, ex- 
cept in a carriage, is an innova- 
tion most distasteful to Azorean 
conservatism. 

Sight-seeing, in the usual sense 
of the word, is with all its plea- 
sures and pains unknown. The 
churches contain nothing sstheti- 
cally valuable, except, perhaps, 
some specimens of wood carving. 
The rich Azoreans (and some of 
them are very rich) seek to dis- 
play their taste and luxury, not in 
galleries or works of art, but in the 
laying out and embellishment of 
ornamental gardens. Most of these 
gardens are freely thrown open to 
strangers. The climate, of which 
the especial characteristic is warmth 
without aridity, permits a combina- 
tion of English grass lawns with 
semi-tropical and tropical trees and 
flowers unattainable in Southern 
Europe, or even in Madeira. Wan- 
dering over well-kept sward, the 
visitor is surrounded by many of 
the greenhouse and hothouse plants 
of Kew and the Crystal Palace, 
flourishing in unrestricted space, 
and amplified often a hundred fold 
in size and vigour. And, after all, 
there is something of the same dif- 
ference between a plant thus enjoy- 
ing its natural freedom, and the 
same plant imprisoned in a green- 
house, as there must be between 
the lion of the Sahara and the lion 
of a wild-beast show. 
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Scarcely less interesting than 
these professedly ornamental gar- 
dens are many of the gardens in 
which the sweet and juicy oranges 
of St. Michael’s are cultivated for 
exportation to England. The beauty 
of the orange gardens is at its 
height in winter and early spring, 
when the golden fruit clusters as 
thickly as the apples in a Devon- 
shire orchard, and the blossom fills 
the air with perfume. The delicate 
little Tangerine orange contrasts 
here and there with his larger 
brethren, and various other plants 
are also allowed to flourish even at 
some sacrifice of profitable space. 
Foremost of these is the camellia, 
for which the Azorean soil and 
climate are said, with much ap- 
pearance of truth, to be unequalled. 
The magnolia and the oleander 
also thrive exceedingly. Scattered 
here and there are clumps of the 
banana, the guava, and the Japanese 
nespera, or loquat, as it is called in 
Australia. Pine apples are common, 
but those which grow in the open 
air are of indifferent quality. The 
delicate pines which are exported 
to England are raised under glass. 
The vine lingers in many places, 
though the vine disease is still ac- 
tive enough to make grapes scarce 
and dear in an island which formerly 
produced twelve or fifteen thousand 
pipes of wine a year. In the au- 
tumn the beautiful belladonna lily, 
and a little later the Guernsey lily, 
and in spring the arum, covers every 
heap of stones and neglected spot ; 
and throughout the winter roses, 
heliotropes, geraniums, and fuchsias 
flower abundantly. Despite the 
bird-destroying devices of man be- 
low, and the agor, or hawk, from 
which these islands take their name, 
ever hovering overhead, the trees 
are filled with singing birds. Com- 
monest among these is the canary, 
much less bright in plumage in all 
his native Atlantic islands than 
when domesticated. Blackbirds, 
robins, and finches of several species 
likewise abound, but the ubiquitous 
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sparrow is unknown. So are all 
venomous reptiles—even toads and 
lizards. Insects are by no means 
so numerous or troublesome as in 
Spain and Italy. 

The climate of the Azores, al- 
though the vegetation is soluxuriant, 
is by no means one of uniform tran- 
quillity and sunshine. A gale off 
these islands is, indeed, a phenome- 
non which, in winter at least, is 
exceedingly familiar to seafaring 
men. The winter of St. Michael’s 
makes itself felt in weeks or fort- 
nights of violent westerly winds 
and driving rains. These stormy 
periods occur irregularly between 
November and April alternating 
with intervals of genial weather 
and sunshine, which call to mind 
by the combination of summer 
skies with short days a fine Sep- 
tember in England. Of real cold 
there may be said to be none. The 
average temperature of the coldest 
month, as given in the tables pub- 
lished by Sir James Clark, is up- 
wards of 55° of Fahrenheit, which is 
the temperature of the month of May 
in London. But as hardly any of 
the houses have fireplaces or stoves, 
it is sometimes chilly enough within 
doors in the winter evenings. The 
Azorean summers are for the 
latitude cool, very much cooler 
certainly than those of Lisbon, 
Madeira, or the Mediterranean. 
While according to the tables 
already referred to the winter of 
St. Michael’s is 18° warmer than 
that of London, the summer is but 
6° warmer, and even this moderate 
excess of temperature seems mainly 
due to the uniformity of the warmth. 
Certainly nothing like the exhaust- 
ing effect of a very hot day in 
London is ever felt in the Azores. 
Equability of temperature, indeed, 
is from well-understood physical 
causes the special characteristic of 
purely oceanic climates. The waters 
absorb much of the solar heat when 
it is in excess, and give it out again 
when the air becomes cooler; in 
other words, they subtract largely 
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from the temperature of the day to 
add to that of the night, and from 
the temperature of the summer to 
add to that of the winter. More- 
over, between the Azores and the 
cold quarters of the north and north- 
west the Gulf Stream with its excep- 
tionally high temperature interposes. 
So happy, indeed, is St. Michael’s 
in the matter of temperature that 
grumbling at the climate is almost 
always directedagainst its dampness. 
Dampness, however, is of two 
kinds. The atmosphere may derive 
an excess of moisture either from 
contact with the ocean, or from the 
evaporation which takes place from 
the surface of impervious soils and 
in low situations. The damp sea 
breezes of Devon and Cornwall are 
not to be confounded with the no 
less humid airs that may be breathed 
in the Bedford Level. Now in one 
of these senses St. Michael’s is very 
damp, but in the other the reverse 
of damp. The soil is everywhere 
highly pervious to water, and 
moreover such part of the rainfall 
as is not absorbed by the soil is 
rapidly carried off by streams. 
On the other hand, however, every 
breeze that blows comes charged 
with the salt moisture derived from 
long contact with the sea. And 
the humidity of a purely sea at- 
mosphere has its inconveniences. 
Itmay be doubted, however, whether 
it is on the whole at all unfavour- 
able to health. 

The lover of mountain scenery 
who finds himself at St. Michael’s 
soon turns his thoughts from the 
cultivated district round Ponta 
Delgada to the fields of exploration 
that liebeyond. The mountains of 
the island everywhere display their 
voleanic origin. Craters of extinct 
voleanoes, great and small, are 
clustered around and within one 
another by scores. Many of these 
craters are extremely perfect in 
shape, in the walls of others are 
wide breaches, or deep fissures 
eaten out by streams. The moun- 
tains are in general composed less 
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of volcanic rocks than of pumice 
and other loose materials easily 
acted on by water. There is much 
less of beetling crag and jagged 
outline, and more of rounded sum- 
mit, thanin Madeira. Ofdeep ravines 
and gullies there seems to be no end. 
Large evergreen shrubs, amongst 
them the tree heath, the dwarf 
cedar, a kind of myrtle, and several 
varieties of the bay family, form the 
indigenous clothing of all Azorean 
uplands. Woods of pine, acacia, 
chestnut, and of trees without an 
English name fill many of the 
mountain valleys. Masses of gi- 
gantic ferns abound everywhere. 
Noisy streams and waterfalls are 
common. More peculiar to the 
place are the lakes which occupy 
the lower portion of some of the 
more perfect craters. Most of these 
are small, but there are three in 
different parts of the island which 
are several miles in circumference. 

As was pointed out with reference 
to Madeira by the late Mr. William 
Longman in an article in Fraser’s 
Magazine for August 1875, the 
climate of the Atlantic islands is 
not well adapted to mountaineering 
on foot. There are tolerably good 
carriage roads over most of the 
cultivated districts of St. Michael’s, 
but when the mountains are reached 
the ordinary mode of travelling is 
on donkeys. Few Azoreans would 
entrust the safety of their persons 
on a mountain road to any other 
beast, but to anybody who has 
ridden Madeira horses, or Swiss 
mules, the want of power in even 
the finest of these sagacious animals 
is painfully apparent. However, 
the mountain roads of St. Michael’s 
are in general safer and less pre- 
cipitous than those of Madeira, so 
that there is a certain congruity 
between the roads travelled and 
the beasts employed. 

Onr first mountain excursion was 
to the lakes, inexplicably called the 
Lakes of the Seven Cities, which lie 
amongst the western mountains 
already referred to. From Ponta 
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Delgada we drove for ten or twelve 
miles along an uninteresting coast, 
and then mounting our donkeys 
turned inland up a steep mountain 
ascent. After an hour’s puffing 
and struggling of the donkeys we 
reached the edge of what seemed 
for an instant to be an elevated 
plateau, and then turning the corner 
of a rock found all at once at our 
feet a scene of great beauty. We 
stood on the brink of a vast crater, 
an almost perfect circle of fully ten 
miles in circumference. The moun- 
tain walls inclosing it, in spite of 
some depressions and elevations 
here and there, seemed surprisingly 
regular. A thousand feet below us, 
filling half the bottom of the crater, 
lay a charming lake, or perhaps 
more correctly two lakes separated 
by a narrow causeway. So closely 
do these lakes approach the walls 
of the crater that it almost seemed 
as if we could jump down into the 
smaller of them from where we 
stood. On the banks of the larger 
sheet of water lay a village with 
white church and houses glistening 
in the sunshine. The smaller lake 
was much overhung with woods. 
Elsewhere from the floor of the 
great crater rose four or five 
conical hills, some of them of con- 
siderable height, and each inclosing 
a small but perfectly shaped crater 
of its own. Two of these lesser 
craters have themselves become 
little lakes, lying several hundred 
feet above the level of the larger 
lakes. As we descended into the 
great crater by a winding path 
fresh points of view disclosed fresh 
beauties at every turn. The prin- 
cipal landowner of the place has 
added something to its attractions 
by judicious planting. In an in- 
closed park lying at the foot of the 
descent, azaleas and rhododendrons 
displayed such masses of bloom as 
none of us had ever seen equalled. 
Between the park and the larger 
lake we reached our resting place, 
and here, comfortably housed, we 
tarried for many pleasant days. 
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There was boating on the lakes, and 
wandering through the woods and 
into the smaller craters for the less 
energetic of our party, while the 
more active scaled the heights, and 
made the laborious circuit of the 
walls of the greatcrater. Sometimes 
a picnic on some wooded promontory 
or secluded little bay of the lake 
was our afternoon point of reassem- 
bly. It is not always, however, 
that the climate of this elevated 
region admits of picnics. Mists 
and rain are common, and often, 
the walls of the great crater being 
wrapped in clouds, the place appears 
as completely cut off from the rest 
of the world as the valley in 
Rasselas. The coming of rain 
is announced by the frogs of the 
lake, who on a night when the 
weather is to their liking fill the 
whole valley with croaking. 

Our return to Ponta Delgada 
was by a longer and rougher route, 
Having entered the great crater 
from the south, we emerged from it 
at its north-west point. When we 
reached the summit of the ridge the 
island of Terceira, upwards of 
seventy miles away to the north- 
west, lay plainly visible in the 
morning sunshine. Turning to the 
eastward we followed the edge of 
the great crater for some miles, 
sometimes absorbed by the magni- 
ficence of the views, sometimes dis- 
quieted by our closeness to the 
precipices overhanging the larger 
lake. Then we traversed a moun- 
tain tract abounding in small lakes, 
or tarns, lying at a great elevation. 
From these lakes Ponta Delgada is 
supplied with water, and the aque- 
duct by which it is conveyed across 
some of the mountain glens relieves 
the wildness of the scene, much as, 
comparing small things to great, do 
the bridges and galleries of the roads 
over the Alps. 

On the eastern border of this 
mountain region stands the Pico de 
Carvao, as it is called in the Eng- 
lish Admiralty Map of St. Michael's, 
or the Pico do Ledo, as it is called 
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on the spot. The road passes close 
under it, and it is easily ascended 
on foot. From its summit the 
traveller sees spread out before him 
the whole of the central and culti- 
vated section of the island, which, 
though forty miles long, is here not 
more than five or six miles wide. 
In the foreground are extensive 
tracts of Indian corn. Beyond, on 
the south coast, lies the city and 
the great orange district already 
mentioned. On the northern coast 
are three or four gay-looking little 
towns, surrounded by orange gar- 
dens and corn lands pleasantly in- 
termixed. Both north and south 
the swell of the Atlantic fringes 
with sheets of snowy foam the dark 
lava rocks of the coast. To the 
east the prospect is bounded by the 
mountain ranges which fill that half 
of the island. 

To visit these eastern ranges and 
the Furnas baths, the great summer 
retreat of St. Michael’s, was our 
next undertaking. A pretty drive 


of fifteen or sixteen miles along the 
southern coast took us to the town 
of Villa Franca, lying between the 


mountains and the sea. The little 
island of Villa Franca, half a mile 
from the shore, is worth a visit. 
It incloses one of the characteristic 
Azorean craters, into which the sea 
has entered through a narrow 
breach on, the land side, forming a 
circular natural dock. From Villa 
Franca we had a hot ride on don- 
keys of two hours along the coast, 
to the foot of a pass called the 
Gaiteira, leading to the Furnas. 
The lower part of this pass ascends 
through ravines, shaded by woods 
of chestnut. Above these woods 
came a wilder region, and at the 
top we had a fine view of the eastern 
mountains. Then a steep descent 
brought us into a narrow valley, out 
of which we presently emerged upon 
a lake surrounded by sombre moun- 
tains, but enlivened that day by a 
regatta which was going on for the 
amusement of the Furnas visitors. 
A mile beyond the lake, in the mid- 
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dle of another wide mountain valley, 
lies the Furnas village, where we 
remained for some weeks. 

If this remote valley, with its 
varieties of mineral waters, its boil- 
ing pools, and heated mud, had 
happened to be placed in any acces- 
sible part of Europe, it would no 
doubt be filled with doctors and 
patients, hotels and boarding- 
houses, pump rooms, and casinoes. 
From what is called the Great 
Caldeira jets of steam and scalding 
water spirt upwards after the man- 
ner of the Geysers of Iceland, but 
on a smaller scale. Not far off is a 
deep open pit, twelve or fifteen feet 
in diameter, in which the waters 
are incessantly and furiously boil- 
ing. Unpleasant stories are told of 
the fate of animals, and even chil- 
dren, who have carelessly ap- 
proached this dangerous spot, which 
is unprotected by fence or inclosure 
of any kind. Close by, from 
beneath a mass of rock, heated mud 
is obliquely forced out in regularly 
recurring jets, with a noise like the 
beats of a huge pumping engine. 
The atmosphere round about is 
filled with sulphurous fumes, and 
the soil consists of bare heaps of a 
whitish deposit, containing many 
crystals of alum and sulphur. The 
smaller boiling springs cannot be 
counted, but there must be hundreds 
of them. Round the larger springs 
they cluster thickly, and they are 
also found in many other parts of 
the valley, on the borders of the 
lake already mentioned, and in and 
near the bed of a stream called the 
Ribeira Quente, or hot river, which 
carries the waters of the Furnas val- 
ley through a deep mountain gorge 
to the sea. Of cold mineral springs 
there is also a considerable variety. 

There is an abundance of bathing- 
houses and drinking-fountains, and 
the waters are resorted to not only 
by many Azoreans, but occasionally 
by invalids from Lisbon, the Brazils, 
and the United States. Chemically 
the waters are mainly of two kinds, 
sulphurous and chalybeate. Per- 
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haps the most popular baths are 
those containing a mixture of the 
two. Whatever may be the reme- 
dial merits or demerits of the Fur- 
nas waters, it does not appear that 
they can, with any justice, be re- 
garded asmerely inert. They exer- 
cise a manifest influence over the 
bodily state and sensations of those 
who use them. How far this in- 
fluence can be advantageously called 
into play in the treatment of disease 
is, of course, a question which can- 
not be discussed here. An interest- 
ing account of these baths, as well 
as much otherinformation respecting 
the Azores, useful and trustworthy 
in substance, though conveyed in 
a somewhat diffuse and rambling 
form, is to be found in Bullar’s 
Winter in the Azores and Summer 
at the Baths of the Furnas, a book 
published in the year 1841. Oneof 
the two authors was a physician, and 
has, in an appendix, discussed pro- 
fessionally the medicinal and chemi- 
cal properties of the Furnas waters. 


The Furnas valley is pretty when 
looked at as a whole, but much 
prettier when examined in detail. 
There seems no end to the charming 
walks and rides amongst tributary 
glens and gorges, rich in overhang- 
ing woods and fern banks, in streams 


and waterfalls. A month’s stay 
did not enable us to exhaust them. 
Nor is there any lack of more dis- 
tant mountain excursions. From 
the Furnas to the summit of the 
Pico da Vara is a four hours’ ride 
or walk. After an hour and a 
half of steep ascent out of the valley 
we reached the central ridge or 
backbone of the island. As we 
journeyed eastward along this ridge 
we looked down on either hand into 
a series of valleys and abysses, 
and now and then had a clear view 
over the ocean beyond to a vast 
distance. At other times clouds 
resting against the sides of the 
mountains below us shut out this 
prospect, except when through an 
opening in the mist we caught a 
distant strip of sea, enlivened once 
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or twice by the sails of a passing 
vessel. Reaching the Pico da Vara 
itself, we came once more upon the 
wild district we had watched from 
the sea when we approached the 
island from England. Near the 
mouth of a vast ravine we saw the 
little town of Nordeste, placed, as 
its name imports, at the north-east 
end of the island. Towards the 
south-east a sharp ridge projected 
from some distance below us to the 
sea. Crossing this ridge, which is 
called the Tronqueira, runs the 
mountain road by which Nordeste 
is reached from the south. 

In the course of another and 
later excursion from the Furnas, we 
followed this wild road over the 
Tronqueira to Nordeste, where we 
slept, and on the next day, turning 
southward, we made our way along 
the coast, through the villages of 
Agoa Retorta and Fayal, back to 
the Furnas. The ride from Nord- 
este to Agoa Retorta is one of the 
finest in the island, both from the 
rugged grandeur of one or two of 
the ravines crossed, and because the 
remoteness of the place having 
saved it from the wood-cutter and 
the charcoal burner, here the great 
despoilers of the mountain, the tree 
heaths and other native mountain 
growths of the island are of an age 
and size seldom to be seen elsewhere. 

We returned from the Furnas 
to Ponta Delgada by the north 
coast of the island. By this route 
the whole journey may be per- 
formed in a carriage, but in point 
of scenery the southern coast is 
superior. The large town of Ri- 
beira Grande stands on the north 
coast, nine or ten miles from Ponta 
Delgada. Amongst the moun- 
tains above it, lie the Caldeiras of 
Ribeira Grande, another group of 
hot and cold mineral springs on 
a smaller scale than those of 
the Furnas. The sulphurous waters 
here were found by Dr. Bullar to 
be acid, while those of the Furnas 
were alkaline, so that probably the 
medicinal effect of the two may be 
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appreciably different. A cluster of 
houses occupied only during the 
summer surrounds these springs. 
The place being easily reached 
from Ponta Delgada, and lying 
amidst wooded glens and moun- 
tain streams, is a delightful resort, 
much frequented during the sum- 
mer mouths. 

Rather more than an hour’s as- 
cent by a difficult if not dangerous 
road, took us from the Caldeiras 
of Ribeira Grande to the edge of 
the deep irregular crater in which, 
at a great height above the sea and 
far from human habitation, lies the 
Lagoa do Fogo, or Lake of Fire, 
the third of the larger lakes of St. 
Michael’s. The scene was silent 
and solitary, for the spot is seldom 
visited except by wood-cutters and 
the herdsmen in charge of animals 
driven to the surrounding hills for 
pasture. On the west the lake was 
darkened by gloomy precipices, on 
the south a flood of sunshine poured 
through a wide breach in the 
crater walls opening above the 
town of Villa Franca. Through 
this breach a small stream carries 
away the overflow of the lake. 
From the top of the mountain 
which overhangs this lake on its 
western side there is a noble view 
over the cultivated portion of the 
island extending westward to the 
mountains of the Seven Cities. 

Before going on to the other 
Azore islands, it may not be out of 
place to say something of every-day 
life at St. Michael’s, and of what 
seems noteworthy inits inhabitants. 
To an active stirring Englishman, 
life at Ponta Delgada appears dull 
and monotonous; to the lover of 
basking and contemplation, it is 
better suited. The amusements 
attainable are of a tranquil cha- 
racter. There are walks and drives, 
a croquet ground, an occasional 
picnic in an orange garden, a pretty 
little theatre, sometimes tenanted 
for the winter by a dramatic, and 
sometimes by an operatic, company. 
Some of the shops are used as a 
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cheap substitute for clubs, and here 
loungers congregate, the news and 
scandal of the day is circulated, and 
as often as a vessel arrives with 
letters the hearts of men are made 
glad, or (much more frequently) 
sorrowful, by the announcement of 
the latest prices fetched by oranges 
in the English markets. During 
several weeks of the Carnival there 
is a great deal of masquerading, at 
which the Portuguese are extremely 
clever. A less refined amusement 
of the last three days of that season 
is the squirting of water at all who 
appear in the streets, without ex- 
ception of the old or the rheumatic. 
There is excellent quail shooting in 
the cultivated districts of St. Mi- 
chael’s, and rabbits, woodcocks, 
snipes, rock pigeons and wild fowl 
are to be found in localities suited 
to their respective habits. There 
are no game Jaws, and with scarcely 
a restriction the sportsman wanders 
whither he lists. 

Domestic administration is trou- 
blesome, and complaints by mis- 
tresses of the malpractices of ser- 
vants are almost as rife as in 
England. Most of the servants are 
in truth wild, untaught, and im- 
patient of the usages of civilised 
life. Now and then, however, an 
intelligent, useful servant, who will 
take kindly to English habits, is 
met with. Cookery is effected 
chiefly by means of three-legged 
iron pots, under which a fire of 
sticks is kept up. A kitchen con- 
tains instead of range and dresser 
a stone slab on which the iron 
pots are heated, and a very large 
oven of masonry. Under the mani- 
pulation of a good cook, however, 
these seemingly rude appliances are 
made to yield excellent results. 
Good beef and poultry are always 
to be had, mutton is sometimes 
satisfactory and sometimes tlie re- 
verse. The price of meat being 
very low, and candles being at a 
much higher figure, the butchers 
unlike their English brethren, par, 
off all the fat they can, to sell to the 
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tallow chandlers. The Portuguese 
supply the deficiency thus caused 
by eating fat bacon with beef, but 
the English find it necessary to in- 
duce the butcher to relax the rigid- 
ity of this practice in their favour. 

The Portuguese of the Azores 
are singularly courteous and oblig- 
ing to strangers. With mauch 
genuine kindness they combine 
conventionalities of a somewhat 
tedious kind. The action of time 
as a solvent of ancient punctilio 
has been here much slower than on 
the mainland of Portugal. Socia- 
bility is impeded by the oft-recur- 
ring bowings and professions of 
esteem which custom requires when- 
ever a morning visit is paid. A 
Portuguese subscribes himself at 
the foot of a letter as ‘ your watchful 
venerator,’ an expression no doubt 
quite as worthy of credit as ‘your 
obedient servant.’ He dates all 
letters written from his own house 
with the capitals S. C., which stand 
for ‘sua casa,’ or ‘ your house,’ and 
he addresses them to 8. 1.C., stand- 
ing for ‘ your most illustrious house.’ 
Politeness requires him to assume 
that the house he lives in is one of 
the inferior mansions of the person 
he happens to be writing to, who, 
possessing a more illustrious habi- 
tation for his own use, allows 
the writer to occupy it by indul- 
gence or sufferance. The lower 
orders of people are in their way 
quite as ceremonious as the upper. 
He who jogs a mile or two on a 
donkey along any country road in 
St. Michael’s receives as many and 
much more profound obeisances 
than greet the Prince of Wales 
when he rides down Piccadilly. 
Even bare-legged servant boys and 
girls address each other unfailingly 
as Sir and Madam. 

For the young men of the upper 
classes, there is an almost total 
want of occupations or careers. 
Small Government appointmentsare 
eagerly made interest for—always 
a very bad symptom in the body 
politic. Here still flourishes, little 
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modified by any irruption of new 
ideas, the patriarchal system of dis- 
posing of daughters in marriage 
without heed of inclination, of 
parity of age or character, or of 
aught save money. That marriages 
should be purely mercenary seems, 
indeed, to be almost enjoined by 
the Portuguese law. If a rich 
Englishman marries a penniless 
girl he at all events keeps what he 
has got, though he does not add to 
it. But if a rich Portuguese should 
do the like, and his wife should 
happen to die without leaving chil- 
dren, the property of the married 
couple would by the ordinary law 
be thereupon divided into equal 
halves, of which the surviving hus- 
band would retain one, and the 
relations of the portionless wife 
would take the other. The rich 
husband would, in fact, in expiation 
of his romantic folly be mulcted of 
half his property. Under the in- 
fluence of this law it has become 
an inveterate custom amongst the 
rich Azoreans to marry near rela- 
tions, so as to keep their money in 
their own families. An heiress as 
often as not marries her uncle or 
her nephew, a young man of for- 
tune chooses between his aunt and 
his niece. The physical and moral 
results of this system are of 
course bad. Of energy mental or 
bodily amongst the upper classes 
there is but little. Few of them 
knowanything of books or literature. 
Walking, shooting, boating, swim- 
ing, they are little given to. Their 
horsemanship seldom extends be- 
yond curvetting, with an incredible 
clatter, over the paved streets of 
the town. They entertain, indeed, 


too keen a fear of exposure to the . 


sun, to undertake much bodily ex- 
ertion of any sort out of doors, 
which is the more singular as they 
see the peasantry work in the sun 
without detriment from morning 
to night throughout the hottest 
season. 

The labouring class are quiet and 
simple, industrious and saving. In 
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the Azores as elsewhere, boatmen, 
donkeymen, servants and small 
hucksters will sometimes be found 
by strangers to be capable of over- 
charge and embezzlement. A more 
repulsive characteristic is their ex- 
cessive cruelty to animals. Their 
treatment of mules and donkeys is 
painful to witness. Their chief 
recreation and delight are the dias 
de festa and processions, to which 
they look forward with eager in- 
terest. The other great solace of 
their lives is the killing of their 
pigs. Scarcely the poorest cottager 
is without a pig, and when it is 
killed, the meat both fat and lean 
being reserved for future consump- 
tion, the less solid portions of the 
animal, prepared in some recondite 
way, and seasoned with garlic with- 
out stint, furnish them with their 
great feast and revelry for the year. 
A sober feast it is, for drunken- 
ness is rare. So are all serious 
crimes against person or property, 
partly from the character of the 
population, and partly, no doubt, 
because in a small island it is al- 
most impossible for a criminal to 
escape the pursuit of justice. 
Agriculture is the only produc- 
tive industry of the Azores. The 
poorer and more stony soils being 
the fittest for orange gardens, the 
richer are devoted to tillage. In- 
dian corn is the principal crop, but 
beans, wheat, sweet potatoes, and 
yams, as well as pumpkins and 
melons, are largely grown. The 
tillage districts are not picturesque. 
The tall and graceful Indian corn 
might enhance even the summer 
beauty of our English fields, but it 
cannot take away the monotony of 
tracts extending for miles almost 
unrelieved by hedge or tree or 
human dwelling-place. The agri- 
cultural processes in use are of a 
primordial character. Labour is 
extremely cheap, and like most 
things over-plentiful is wastefully 
applied. Corn is still trodden out 
by oxen, and carried to the tops of 
hills to be winnowed by tossing it 
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aloft with wooden shovels on a 
breezy day. Spades are rejected 
as incompatible with bare feet, and 
a large hoe, much less efficacious, is 
used instead. Earth and stones, 
instead of being moved from place 
to place, when necessary, by means 
of wheelbarrows, are carried in 
baskets on men’s backs. In the 
country carts the wooden wheels 
and axles revolve together with a 
hideous screeching and a prodigi- 
ous loss of tractive power. But 
soiland climate are propitious, and as 
in Ireland a generation ago, and in 
other countries where the supply of 
labour is excessive, men will pay 
any rent to get possession of a piece 
of land, which they can cultivate 
by their own labour and that of 
their families. So the tillage lands 
of St. Michael’s let in small hold- 
ings at rents equivalent to from 
31. to 7l. sterling per English acre. 
The selling value of land is pro- 
portionately high. 

But it is time to turn to the 
smaller islands still remaining 
to be noticed. Portuguese mail 
steamers start from Lisbon for the 
Azores on the 1st and 15th of 
every month. They are fairly satis- 
factory vessels in point of size and 
comfort, and perform their voyages 
with punctuality. Leaving St. 
Michael’s at nightfall by one of 
these steamers on her outward voy- 
age, we found ourselves early the 
next morning entering the harbour 
of Angra, in the island of Terceira. 
Angra lies at the head of a deep 
bay, and looks imposing from the 
sea. It is, indeed, by far the best 
built and finest city in these islands, 
and in the olden time was the seat 
of government, and the residence 
of the Captain-General of the 
Azores. The adoption of a de- 
centralising policy at Lisbon has 
deprived the place of these advan- 
tages, and at present its grass- 
grown streets have a deserted aspect. 
The western side of the Bay of 
Angra is formed by a promon- 
tory called the Mount Brazil, a 
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steep rounded height surmounted 
by the only regular fortress in the 
Azores. A district of rich fruit 
gardens studded with country houses 
stretches round the town and 
along the base of the mountains 
which occupy the interior of this 
oval-shaped island. These moun- 
tains, which rise to a height of 
somewhat over 3,400 feet, are bare, 
and rounded in outline, and do not 
appear to be by any means so rich 
in scenery as those of St: Michael’s. 
On the other hand, as Terceira is 
one of the central cluster of the 
Azore islands, the views to seaward 
are interesting, especially towards 
the south-west, where on a clear 
day the lofty cone of Pico is seen 
towering behind the precipices of 
the nearer island of St. George. 

A few hours’ steaming to the 
north-west took us from Terceira 
to the little island of Graciosa, the 
beautiful or graceful, as the name 
imports. The only beauty, how- 
ever, much appreciated by the na- 
tion which conferred this name is 
the beauty of corn fields and fruit 
gardens. The Portuguese hold ex- 
ceedingly cheap the unprofitable 
grandeur of cloud-capped summits 
and fathomless abysses. Gragiosa 
looks attractive enough from the 
sea, and the cliffs towards the 
southern end of the island are very 
fine ; but there is so much surf on 
the coast of this island that landing 
is at all times difficult, and neither 
on our first nor on a subsequent 
visit were we able to get on shore. 
It is said that there is a subter- 
ranean lake amongst the Gragiosa 
mountains, but we never succeeded 
in meeting with any trustworthy 
person who had actually seen it. 

Turning southward from Gra- 
giosa we steered next for St. 
George’s. This singular island, 
straight as a ruler, nowhere more 
than three miles wide, lofty from 
end to end, and reaching at some 
points a height of close upon 3,500 
feet, stretches for thirty miles across 
the Atlantic like the ruined frag- 
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ment of a gigantic wall, barring 
the approach to the islands of Pico 
and Fayal, which lie beyond. Grass- 
grown uplands show themselves 
above the stupendous precipices, 
and these mountain pastures must 
be nutritious, for there is a large 
export of cheeses to the other’ 
islands and to Lisbon. The place 
pours forth likewise a teeming 
population, to become the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water of 
the richer islands. A servant seek- 
ing employment at St. Michael’s 
generally answers, if questioned, 
that he or she is, as they express 
it, a son or daughter of St. George. 
Rounding the western point of this 
island we came to its metropolis, 
Villa das Vellas, which lies on the 
southern coast. Here we landed 
for an hour or two, and with a 
troop of beggars at our heels wan- 
dered over the untidy and dilapi- 
dated little town, and contemplated 
the noble view from a ruined con- 
vent on a height above. To the 
south, on the other side of a chan- 
nel ten or twelve miles in width, 
we had before us the island of 
Pico, that is, of the Peak, and to- 
wards the south-west, separated 
from Pico by a channel four or five 
miles wide, lay the small but well- 
known island of Fayal, the farthest 
point of our voyage. 

Two or three hours’ steaming 
under the shadow of the Peak took 
us from St. George’s into the Bay 
of Horta, in Fayal, an anchorage 
with which most officers of the 
English navy are well acquainted. 
There is an American hotel at 
Horta, and the place being much 
visited by ships of war of many 
nations, is less out of the world 
than any other in the Azores. 
Horta is a much smaller town than 
Angra or Ponta Delgada, but from 
the sea looks prettier than either. 
The ground ascends rapidly behind 
it, and rising one above another 
are seen churches, convents, and 
country houses in the midst of 
groves of orange and lemon trees, 
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and skilfully tended gardens. At 
the back of the cultivated district 
appears the central mountain of the 
island. This mountain incloses one 
of the largest and most regularly 
shaped craters in the Azores. It 
is extremely deep, and at the bot- 
tom lies a gloomy lake. Twice 
during our short stay at Fayal our 
donkeys stood equipped for a visit 
to this crater, but as often did the 
weather frustrate the project. 

But the most striking feature in 
the view from the Bay of Horta is, 
undoubtedly, the lofty mountain 
that rises on the opposite island of 
Pico. Not, indeed, that its height 
above the sea level, which is some- 
thing over 7,600 feet, is anything 
extraordinary. Of other well-known 
mountains which, like itself, abut 
upon the sea, Hecla is some 2,500 
feet lower, and Pico Ruivo, in 
Madeira, some 1,500 feet lower, 
but Etna is some 3,000 feet higher, 
and Teneriffe some 4,500 feet higher. 
What gives the Azorean mountain 
its marked individuality is that, as 
seen from Fayal (though not from 
St. George’s), it seems to stand 
entirely alone, springing in conical 
or bell-shaped form almost directly 
from the sea level to its apex. It 
is very regular in outline, except 
that there is a slight bifarcation at 
the actual summit. A mountain 
standing thus alone conveys a 
greater impression of height than if 
it be only the highest point of a 
range. So far as comparison was 
possible between a scene in actual 
view and scenes remembered after 
some considerable lapse of years, 
the present writer found the view 
of the Azorean Peak from Fayal fully 
as striking as those of Etna from 
the coast of Sicily, and Teneriffe 
from Oratava. 

We were unfortunately unable to 
attempt the ascent of the Peak. 
It is an undertaking free from dan- 
ger or difficulty for anybody who 
is equal to the fatigue. A consi- 
derable part of the journey can in- 
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deed be performed on donkeys, but 
the traveller must take the requi- 
site animals with him in a boat 
from Fayal, there being none to be 
hired in Pico. For the last hour 
or two, as at Vesuvius and Tene- 
riffe, the way lies over loose cinders, 
and this part of the ascent is of 
course fatiguing. In winter there 
is sometimes a good deal of snow 
on the higher part of the mountain. 
There is still some slight volcanic 
activity in one of the two small 
craters at the top. The views over 
the surrounding islands, and the 
intervening arms of the Atlantic, 
must of course be magnificent. 
There is a good account of an 
ascent of Pico in Ballar’s work 
already referred to. 

A hundred and twenty miles to 
the north-west of Fayai are the 
outlying islands of Flores and 
Corvo, but these we did not visit. 
The mail steamers now go on to 
Flores once a month, but they did 
not begin to do so until after we 
had left the Azores. We also failed 
to accomplish an often projected ex- 
cursion to thelittle island of St. Mary, 
which lies only some forty miles 
south of St. Michael’s, and on every 
clear day was plainly visible from 
our windows in Ponta Delgada. 
We returned to England by way of 
Portugal. The mail steamer carried 
us in four days from St. Michael’s 
to Lisbon, a city offering compara- 
tively little to the art-student or to the 
mere sight-seer, but mach tohim who 
can take delight in its fine position, 
its gay and busy streets, its noble 
river and picturesque environs. 
After a few days at Lisbon and 
Cintra, we took the railway, which, 
crossing the Tagus half-way be- 
tween Santarem and Abrantes, tra- 
verses the great cork-wood forests of 
southern Portugal to the frontier at 
Elvas. Passing the frontier wespent 
a day at Badajos, a gloomy and 
ruinous old town on the sluggish 
Guadiana, some of its time-worn 
buildings yet bearing scars and 
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fissures inflicted presumably by 
Wellington’s artillery. Wandering 
round the fortifications we traced 
the scene of the terrible assault, and 
were shown where lies southward, 
ten or twelve miles across a sultry 
and treeless plain, the battle-field of 
Albuera. Returning into Portugal 
we next made our way by the 
northern railway to Coimbra, once 
the capital of the kingdom, and 
now the seat of its ancient and pos- 
sibly somewhat effete university. 
Coimbra is finely placed on a hill 
overlooking the broad Mondego, but 
the town itself is poor and the uni- 
versity buildings not remarkable. 
From Coimbra we went by railway 
to Oporto, where, after waiting 
many days for an expected steamer, 
we embarked for Southampton. 


The island of St. Michael may 
now be reached by steamer from 
England direct during the fruit 
season, which lasts from October to 
March or April, as well as by way 


of Lisbon at all seasons. Two or 
three of the fruit steamers have good 
accommodation fora few passengers. 
An artificial harbour has taken the 
place of the dangerous open road- 
stead which made landing and em- 
barking difficult in former days. 
There are hotels kept by English- 
men at Ponta Delgada and at the 
lake of the Furnas, a Portuguese 
hotel in the Furnas Valley, and a 
comfortable little cottage inn at the 
Seven Cities. There is an English 
consul, an English church and 
burying-ground (though not a 
chaplain), and an English colony of 
perhaps a dozen resident families, 
What the place seems to require is 
that some enterprising young doctor 
should settlethere and publish a book 
about it. The island certainly offers 
to invalids the unusual combination 
of a mild and soothing climate for 
the winter and a variety of mineral 
waters for trial during the summer. 
The accommodation for visitors for 
short periods is scanty, but would, 
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no doubt, increase with the demand 
for it. Persous intending a pro- 
longed residence easily find un- 
furnished houses in or near Ponta 
Delgada, and the furniture in use is 
for the most part cheap and simple. 
Hotel charges, servants’ wages, 
meat, poultry, eggs, fish, and nearly 
all other provisions which do not 
pass through the custom-house 
are here at less than half the 
English rates. Bread, thanks to 
a Portuguese corn law, is in this 
corn-exporting island as dear as in 
England. Groceries are appreciably 
dearer, and most materials of 
clothing very decidedly dearer. 
The cost of living does not, however, 
entirely turn upon comparisons of 
this kind, In countries like Eng- 
land there are a thousand amuse- 
ments, knick-knacks, and miscel- 
laneous luxuries, filching more or 
lessmoney from every man’s pocket, 
which in such a place as St. 
Michael’s are simply non-existent. 
On the whole it seems safe to say 
that any given income will go 
twice as far at St. Michael’s as in 
England. This statement, however, 
presupposes with reference to new 
comers that they should acquire 
some knowledge of the language 
and take kindly to the ways of the 
place, that they should be willing 
to do for themselves many things 
which in England are done for 
them by tradesmen, to higgle with 
voluble hucksters, and extract 
useful help from untaught and 
often perverse domestic servants. 
It is requisite, too, to forego, more 
or less completely, books and news- 
papers, daily letters, and acquaint- 
ance with current events—in fact, 
to put on a little of the wildness 
which becomes a settler in Australia 
or New Zealand. Those who can 
doall this, and yet are wanting inthe 
rough vigour which enables a man 
in a new colony to make a fortune, 
could find few places where it is so 
easy as at St. Michael’s to do with- 
out one. R. M. D. 












NE of the most interesting, and, 
if we may judge by the quick 
demand for a third edition, not 
the least successful productions 
of contemporary French literature 
has been the Mélanges et Lettres 
de M. X. Doudan, brought out by M. 
de Haussonville. During his life- 
time M. Doudan was well known in 
the inner literary circles of Paris as 
possessing high intellectual gifts. 
His counsel and approval were 
eagerly sought by the most dis- 
tinguished authors; in matters of 
critical refinement and taste, in all 
that the French include under the 
term ‘style,’ he was an acknowledged 
and unerring arbiter. Yet he never 
sought for public recognition, but 
preferred to lavish his stores of eru- 
dition, imagination, and fancy on a 
circle of intimate friends. These, 
however, have not proved themselves 
ungrateful: from a wide range of 
correspondence and some fragments 
of essays, a careful selection has 
been made by skilful and loving 
hands; and though the greater part 
of the volume before us was in- 
tended only for hasty and private 
perusal, it will be found to possess 
none the less geniality and charm. 
Many of the letters are fascinating 
little chapters of that contemporary 
comedy which so quickly becomes 
history. The writer had his seat in 
the stalls to see and enjoy the piece : 
he also had admittance behind the 
scenes, opportunities of which he 
profited largely. 

Most of M. Doudan’s correspond- 
ents belonged to that section of 
French society known as ‘ Les 
Doctrinaires,’ and it has been in 
Paris a matter of somewhat sur- 
prised comment that a group, 


hitherto markedly jealous of any 
approach to publicity, should thus 
have come forward to brave the cri- 
ticisms of the adverse or indifferent. 
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They can, however, only gain by 
the experiment : these letters, jotted 
off day by day, teem with evidences 
of a high standard of the inner life, 
exclusive devotion to things of the 
spirit, indifference to all that is 
mean or commonplace, discerning 
appreciation of all that is best in 
art and poetry, with an entire 
liberty of spirit and great toleration 
pervading and dominating all, It 
will doubtless be allowed that M. 
Doudan’s friends were right in 
judging that the surest way of 
getting the public to be of one mind 
with themselves as to his rare merits 
was to admit it to a full share of the 
intellectual enjoyments they owed 
him. 

As for M. Doudan’s biography, it 
is the simplest possible. His was 
one of those lives in which the 
gradual development of thought 
and feeling takes the place of inci- 
dent. He seldom spoke of him- 
self : what is known of his early life 
and parentage is chiefly from M. 
de Sacy’s recollections, thrown 
together in a brief memoir, which, 
together with a vivid and striking 
notice by M. Cuvillier Fleury, in 
itself almost a portrait, has been 
prefixed to the first volume. 

Ximenes Doudan was born at 
Donai, in the first year of the cen- 
tury, of a respectable bourgeois 
family. In 1822 we find him in 
Paris, preparing to take his degree 
in the University, and supporting 
himself meanwhile as a tutor in 
the Collége Henri IV. Here the 
poverty and arduous labour of his 
life found compensation in the 
society and friendship of a group 
of young men, amongst whom were 
MM. de Sacy, Cuvillier Fleury, 
St.-Mare Girardin, and others who 
afterwards earned distinction. M. 
de Sacy has described with the 
glow of youthful recollections their 
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pleasant meeting in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg and in M. 
Doudan’s rooms in the Rue des 
Sept Voies, where their host already 
displayed the depth and _ refine- 
ment of intellect, and the charm of 
conversation, which so distinguished 
him in later years. However, the 
inevitable time comes when such 
little flocks must disperse. The 
greater number threw themselves 
into the political and _ literary 
struggles of the day. The most 
successful, like De Sacy and St.- 
Marc Girardin, after winning high 
repute in the foremost ranks of 
the fray, ended their careers in 
the tranquil haven of the Aca- 
démie Francaise. But M. Dondan 
chose the humbler profession of 
teaching. In 1826 he was recom- 
mended by M. Villemain to the 
De Broglie family, then seeking a 
tutor for the young son left by 
Madame de Staél from her marriage 
with M. de Rocca. His position 


quickly became that of a valued 


friend, and from this time forward 
his life was entirely merged in that 
of the family he had entered. 

The house of Broglie, one of the 
maisons princiéres of the old 
régime, had retained enough vitality 
to weather the revolutionary storm 
in which so many of its compeers 
were engulfed. The eldest son 
had perished on the scaffold, and 
his little boy was made to stand by, 
with the red cap of Liberty on his 
head and wooden sabots on his feet, 
at the sale by auction of the 
property to which he was heir; but 
when the revolutionary waters had 
subsided, his place knew him once 
more. At the time of the Re- 
storation, the head of the family 
was Victor, Duc de Broglie, a 
young man of much promise. An 
aristocrat by birth, an Imperialist 
by education, a Liberal by disposi- 
tion, he combined every element of 
power in a reign and at a period in 
which all these opinions had their 
share of influence, and could not 
fail to be courted by the three 
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different parties each of whom 
would gladly have had the aid of 
his name and talents. Notwith- 
standing his dislike to arbitrary 
power, M. de Broglie conscientiously 
strove to uphold the elder branch 
of the Bourbons until the despotic 
policy of Charles X. made such ad- 
herence impossible. Nature had 
fitted him for the part of those great 
patricians whose eloquence makes 
them, almost despite of themselves, 
heads of the popular party, and he 
soon came to fill the position of 
leader to a brilliant and powerful 
Opposition. In the salon of Madame 
de Broglie (the daughter of Madame 
de Staél, of whom M. Guizot wrote 
that great beauty was the least 
gift she had received from Heaven) 
all shades of opinion were more or 
less represented, but the Liberals 
prevailed. There, as Lamartine 
describes, were the friends of 
Madame de Staél, foreigners of 
high rank or of great distinction, 
the speakers of the Opposition in 
both Chambers, the rising men of 
the young generation. M. de la 
Fayette was there, patient and tem- 
porising; M. Guizot, who, though 
his lips were sealed by studied 
silence, could hardly restrain his 
anticipations of the coming struggle, 
and was preparing himself for 
public speaking by argumentative 
brochures; M. Villemain, expounding 
his views with a nonchalant scepti- 
cism that disarmed contradiction ; 
while even M. de Montlosier fashion- 
ed his aristocratic paradoxes so 
that they flattered rather than 
clashed with the visions of demo- 
cracy. It wasan atmosphere perhaps 
of discontent, but perfectly free 
from passion; there was theattitude 
but not the bitterness of opposition. 
In this brilliant cirele M. Doudan’s 
remarkable conversational talent at 
once gave him a distinguished place. 

After the Revolution of 1830 the 
Duc de Broglie became successively 
Minister of Public Instruction, of 
Foreign Affairs, and finally Presi- 
dent of the Council. During these 
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years M. Doudan was his private 
secretary, and by his ready tact, 
unflagging zeal, and discriminating 
prudence, rendered his chief ser- 
vices, of which the De Broglie 
family have been eager to acknow- 
ledge the value. When the Ministry 
were about to go out in 1836, M. 
Doudan was offered a place in the 
Council of State, but this, like 
similar offers from subsequent 
Ministers, he steadfastly refused, 
preferring the independent leisure 
of private life. After the death of 
the Duchesse de Broglie, it became 
evident he would never separate 
himself from the domestic circle, 
now so sadly narrowed, in which all 
his affections were concentrated. 
His devotion to the distinguished 
man who had become his friend 
may be gathered from the following 
letter written to Madame de Staél 
m 1838. 

Unquestionably, I shall never wish M. 
de Broglie to take up again the burden of 
official life, to expose himself to its daily 
vexations and trials, now that he no longer 
has the daily and hourly solace which once 
made it easy to him. But I am doing my 
best to dissuade him from taking any ir- 
revocable decision in the matter. Nonecan 
tell the effeet which words, which cannot 
be unsaid, may produce on the imagination. 
The slenderest of convent grilles, once the 
vows are spoken, become close and massive 
bars through which the air scarcely seems 
to pass. As long as we live we need some 
external interests in life; a life purely 
interior soon burns itself away. The very 
<listractions we despise are of use to us; 
they send us back to our solitude with 
renewed energy and enjoyment. Better 
far that M. de Broglie should remain in 
the strife and turmoil of the world, that he 
should suffer from and complain of it, than 
that he should come to find solitude itself 
but a dreary void. Weariness of the world 
leaves us with something still to hope for 
trom isolation; it is when we are brought 
face to face with the desolation of utter 
solitude that we fully realise the exceeding 
bitterness of life. 


It is pleasant to know that such 
loving solicitude had itsreward. A 
few years later M. Doudan was able 


to write to Madame de Hausson- 
ville of her father : 


I have been as much struck as you by 
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the elasticity of M. de Broglie’s spirits 
amid all these troubles: his mind has now 
a power of rebound no burden will be 
heavy enough to crush. Such strength is 
doubtless a natural gift, but it is likewise 
certain that they who live by rule feel 
their strength daily renewed like the eagle's. 
They never have more to bear at any one 
time than the burden of the day. Method 
in life acts like a lever raising a heavy 
stone: after each day’s effort there comes 
an interval of rest and peace; thus, with- 
out exhaustion, huge weights are raised to 
great heights, 

From this time forward M. Dou- 
dan’s life was spent, as he himself 
elected, in study and retirement. 
Freed from the trammels of office ; 
satisfied, perhaps too easily, that 
his health absolved him from any 
obligation to outward activity, he 
was able to give himself up without 
reserve or scruple to his favourite 
pursuits. His predilection was for 
the great masters of past ages: to 
him there were ‘no paths so beau- 
tiful as those over which Homer 
and Dante have travelled ;’ the great 
French writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, whom he likewise reckoned as 
classics, he read and re-read inces- 
santly. Yet it may safely be said 
that there was hardly a book pub- 
lished within the last fifty years 
unknown to him; few of which he 
had not mastered the leading points. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold tells us that, 
as a rule, no Frenchman knows 
anything about anything, except a 
few who live in Paris and know 
more than all the rest of the world 
put together. M. Doudan would 
seem to have belonged to the latter 
class. 

I have a passion for learning (he writes). 
To come to what is really original we 
must work down to the primary strata of 
human knowledge. They who know nothing 
are apt to think everything new. It would 
lhe well to resolve never to treat of any 
subject until we know how all other ages 
have dealt with it. 

His was a life very rich in itself, 
if we value as we ought fullness of 
thought and sentiment; silent and 
inactive to outward seeming, if we 
omit to take into account the not 
easily measured but weighty results 
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of his influence on all with whom 
he came into contact. Notwith- 
standing his modesty, M. Doudan 
felt himself to be not only an excel- 
lent judge of literature, but like- 
wise a marvellous educator of in- 
tellects : he flattered himself no one 
could surpass him in the power of 
drawing out of a mind all that it 
was capable of producing. Of this 
almost every page of his correspon- 
dence shows proof; we see the 
wisest, the most judicious, the most 
delicate counsel given with the 
utmost grace and kindliness, nor 
is it to be wondered at that writers 
of perfectly established reputation 


still eagerly songht his advice—his * 


approval gave the final seal to a 
book or reputation. M. St.-Mare 
Girardin, for instance, never pub- 
lished anything without consulting 
him ; and we are told it was amusing 
to watch the ill-concealed nervous- 
ness of M. Villemain, who was 
known to be particularly anxious 
about the success of his works, the 
first time after any new publication 
he met M. Doudan, who in fact 
appears to have filled the office of 
director of literary consciences. 
However, though undoubtedly en- 
joying the exercise of authority, he 
wielded it with a discretion which 
caused him to be described as ‘a 
domestic and friendly Socrates, 
without the Agora, without the 
disciples, but likewise without the 
prison or the hemlock.’ His was 
certainly a remarkable character, 
and we can easily understand how 
those even who came to the Hotel 
de Broglie but as passing guests 
were struck by his intellectual and 
pleasant conversation, lit up by 
flashes, not of sarcasm, but of what 
is meant in France by raillerie. 
Nothing in his appearance gave a 
clue to his age, there was so much 
at once of youthfulness and of ma- 
turity in his regular, delicately cut 
features ; nor was he pleased when 
his friends were tempted by curiosity 
on that point, but amused himself 
by ingenious stratagems to puzzle 
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their conjectures. Without taking 
too literally M. Cousin’s somewhat 
petulant explosion, possibly elicited 
by finding an antagonist able to 
hold his own, ‘No one has been so 
witty since Voltaire,’ it is certain 
that M. Doudan was master of the 
art of intellectual gladiatorship. 

He did not go out of his way (writes M. 
de Haussonville) either to raise or to avoid 
discussion, looking on it merely as an in- 
tellectual exercise ; but once fairly launched, 
he threw into it his whole strength, and his 
brillianey was not to be surpassed. There 
was no use in trying to baffle him with 
paradoxes; rhetoric he could overturn in 
one sarcastic sentence; he was merciless 
in exacting from others the same rigorous 
logic he imposed on himself. No one ever 
abstained more conscientiously from elo- 
quent phrases or witty sallies unless they 
honestly supported his argument. 


As we have said, M. Doudan’s 
letters are charming. He had the 
power of easy yet precise expression, 
the capacity of discussing intellec- 
tual ideas without pedantry, so 
characteristic of Parisian culture. 
Even his faults become qualities ; 
his dislike to any prolonged strain 
gives his thoughts an impetus which 
makes them hit the mark without 
a swerve; while perfectly free from 
any tendency to vulgar gossip, his 
pages abound in amusing anecdotes 
and traits. His style does not lend 
itself easily to translation; still, 
even a few random extracts may 
give some idea of a correspondence 
which, ranging over nearly fifty 
years, carried on with persons so 
intellectually distinguished as M. 
Guizot, M. Piscatory, M. St.-Mare 
Girardin, M. and Madame de 
Haussonville, M. Albert de Broglie, 
the Marquise de Harcourt, hardly 
left a question or incident of politi- 
cal, literary, or social interest un- 
touched. 

April to, 1840. 

M. Thiers dined here yesterday. He 
talked of Africa with a vivacity which 
delighted Albert [the present Due de 
Broglie], saying it is the only school of 
self-denial and heroism left to us; proving, 
by his military erudition, that the best 
troops have always been those formed in 
warfare against irregular cavalry. As he 
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spoke, we could see the Arabs dashing 
down the slopes with the reins on their 
horses’ necks, while the French cavalry 
stood calm and motionless, dispersing the 
storm by its steady fire—then came the 
Army of Egypt, Heliopolis, the Battle of 
the Pyramids, the Roman legions. M. de 
Haubersant remained perfectly unmoved 
by all this; despite of the Numidians, 
despite of Heliopolis and Thabor, he per- 
sisted in counting on his fingers how many 
soldiers we had in Africa, how many had 
died of fever in the last ten years, &c. &c. 
Then M. Thiers returned to the charge with 
a sort of ‘furia francesca,’ bringing up all 
the invincible armies ever formed in Africa, 
with the sun shining on their victorious 
standards, and choruses of heroes trained 
on battle-fields. Meanwhile, all these war- 
like strains were drawing M. de Lascourt 
owards M. Thiers, and making him thinks 
Africa was not so absurd after all. He 
looked like Job’s horse, somewhat lean, 
pawing the ground at the sound of the 
trumpet. 
Sept. 1843. 
So all our warlike preparations against 
England are to be utilised in decorating a 
new ‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold.’ It seems 
the young Queen is charming; but is it 
quite respectful to describe so minutely the 
eyes, hair, and complexion of this fair 
Sovereign of the Seas? However, though 
her sway extends from Canada to Lahore, 
she may yet not be displeased to hear that 
the French newspapers pronounce her to be 
extremely pretty. The Débats describes 
everything in the style of René. It is true 
that Milton made use of the same rich 
colouring and poetic illustration in deserib- 
ing a breakfast given by Adam and Eve; but 
then it was about the first breakfast ever 
partaken of on earth ; whereas now that we 
have been eating and drinking on the most 
moderate computation quite six thousand 
years, meals should be written of with 
more simplicity. 
March 17, 1844. 
The election of MM. Ste.-Beuve and 
Prosper Mérimée to the Academy has been 
an exciting campaign. To begin with, 
both, as they candidly acknowledged, were 
intensely eager to get in. M. Mérimée 
consulted Homer, opening the volume at 
random, and considering the first line of 
each page as prophetic. Since his election, 
all the lines are proved to have been clearly 
in his favour. M. de Ste.-Beuve was wither- 
ing away so visibly with fear and expec- 
tation, that to refuse him a vote would 
have required a heart of steel. Those who 
believe the wrath of kings to be like that 
of lions voted for M. Vatout. 
July 1845. 
Be sure to note what impression the 
Campo Santo (Pisa) makes on the Prin- 
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cesse de Broglie. If the grandeur and 
desolation of that grass-grown square, 
where two old horses try vainly to eke out 
their living, does not impress her now, it 
surely will another time. Indeed, I almost 
doubt whether young people, when they 
are perfectly sincere and simple, are likely 
to be much touched the first time they see 
such places. Not that the emotion they 
give us is fictitious, but it is complex and 
erudite. 
July 1845. 
Have you seen M. Thiers’ new volume? 
We read the last chapter yesterday: the 
conspiracy of Georges and the death of 
the Due d’Enghien. There is a great deal 
of life and interest in that lugubrious nar- 
rative ; it is told with an immense charity 
and the wish not to find anyone guilty; 
or, rather, to distribute impartially a mode- 
rate amount of censure all round; to the 
First Consul for having been too hasty, 
to the Due d’Enghien for bearing arms 
against his country, &c. &e. One is some- 
times astonished by the placid and serene 
aspect of nature when some terrible scourge 
is falling on mankind. In M. Thiers’ his- 
tory tragedies seem to be enacted under 
the softest of summer skies. He tells 
us of the most terrible things as if they 
were perfectly natural occurrences. When 
Tacitus describes the fall of the Republic 
or the crimes of the Empire, it is on a 
canvas as gloomy as his subject. 
June 17, 1846. 
These last days have been passed amid 
the delights of the inauguration of the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord. At the Brussels 
dinner, in the presence of all the consti- 
tuted authorities, before the French Am- 
bassador, under the nose of the Belgian 
Ambassador to France, to the beard of the 
Russian Ambassador, M. Rogier, with a 
remarkable sense of propriety, proposed the 
health of M. Barrot and his ideas; on 
which M. Barrot responded to the tune of 
the Marseillaise. At this unexpected enter- 
tuinment M. de Ségur and the Belgian 
Ambassador got up and went away, rather 
than wait to be told how contemptible they 
are in the eyes of all true patriots. It is 
not exhilarating to have to dine with people 
who may oblige you to leave the table pre- 
maturely, especially as he who loses his 
dinner is considered by the public to have 
got the worst of it. 
June 1848. 
It seems M. Louis Bonaparte is suffering, 
not from acute rheumatism, but from a rage 
to be emperor of something or somebody. 
He is as obstinate as a zebra (I speak of 
him respectfully, lest he should ever be my 
sovereign), and I doubt his having much 
brains. This last is not uncommon in 
France, but obstinacy is. Ifa man wants 
to get into a house, and keeps ringing 
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every five minutes, the chances are, the 
moment will come when he may rush in. 
How long he will remain there is another 
matter, but he may do a deal of damage 
before he can be turned out. 


November 1849. 

So we are not so near the Empire as you 
thought. The Moniteur informs us that 
they who say, ‘There goes our future 
Emperor, are detestable calumniators, 
You will dance at the Tuileries this 
winter, but it is to be on the footing of 
liberty and equality. 

May 1852. 

Doubtless you have had nothing in Lon- 
don to compare with the military splendours 
we were favoured with on Monday. It 
was so superb that even now a halo of dust 
and gunpowder seems to hover over Paris. 
At any rate, it is certain the pomps of 
ancient Rome and the Coliseum shows 
were mere country fairs compared to the 
glories of the Champ de Mars. Never had 
Cesar’s legions eagles so exquisitely chi- 
selled, or standards of such rich silk— 
never was the senate of Augustus so well 
dressed, nor any of the Antonines mounted 
on handsomer horses. There was perfect 
order kept throughout. Lord Cowley alone 
was inclined to grumble. His carriage had 
been stopped by the police, which made 
him late for the ceremony, so he absolutely 
refused to take the place reserved for him 
in the front row. In vain did M. le Prési- 
dent de la République look anxiously to- 
wards him; in vain were first an A.D.C., 
then M. Turgot, sent to appease him. At 
last M. de Maupas came in person to ex- 
plain that even he had been stopped on 
the road by his own subordinates. To 
which Lord Cowley quietly replied, 
‘It would seem that your police is badly 
managed,’ What a speech for a day in- 
tended to have been spent in a succession 
of fraternal embraces! But those English 
have hard hearts and sharp tongues. 


July 1853. 
There are nothing but rumours of wars, 
which the newspapers tell us are the surest 
sign of peace. But most great wars begin 
by quarrels, in which all the contending 
parties have the sincerest desire to avoid 
extreme measures. I do not understand 
the Emperor of Russia, who used to pose 
as a sort of Marcus Aurelius, and now has 

taken to flinging about Congreve rockets. 


April 1861. 
Should you not like to spend a few days 
with Tacitus in his country house: to see 
how people ate and drank and talked in 
those days? Renan ought to tell us if we 
shall meet Cesar and Cicero in the next 
world. If I asked him, he would say it is a 

pious belief which ought to be respected. 


[May 


In another letter he says of the 
same writer : 


Il donne aux hommes de sa génération 
ce quiils aiment le mieux, des bonbons qui 
sentent l’infini. 

July 1866 

We cry out in vain, ‘ Sister Anne, what 
do you see now?’ There is no sign of M. 
de Bismarck’s couriers on the horizon; for 
all we know, he may push on to Vienna. 
I hope you are sorry for poor Benedek ; he 
was a soldier of fortune, and the Holy 
Roman Empire has not often chosen her 
commanders-in-chief from among such, 
He implored the Emperor not to put this 
responsibility on him, saying, ‘I ‘can com- 
mand 50,000 men, but it is unlikely that 
I shall be able to manage 300,000.’ They 
insisted, and he yielded. How necessary 
it is to be able to say ‘ No’ to the rulers of 
the earth! The oddest of all is the 
political instinct of the French men of 
business, usually sharp enough on al! 
other points. One of them was heard to 
say in a railway carriage, ‘The Emperor is 
a clever fellow; in one turn of his wrist he 
has knocked over all those little German 
States his uncle never succeeded in manag- 
ing!’ What it is to know political 
history! That individual deserves to be 


made Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


June 1867. 

The Emperor of Russia, Prince Humbert, 
and the little Tycoon are scampering about 
Paris like hares. Last night the Tuileries 
were resplendent with electric light, and 
reminded one of the abodes of wisdom 
Lucretius describes. But those who danced 
inside were not, I fear, much enlightened 
by the 50,000 gas jets, except M. de Bis- 
marck, who stood at the window with a 
smile on his face watching the effect of the 
fire lighting up the bridge of Jena and the 
Vendéme Column with its bas-reliefs of 
captive Prussians. If the night had been 
favourable to ghosts, the First Napoleon 
might have had some sharp words with 
his nephew. 

December 1868. 

It now comes out that all our chefs- 
Teuvre of painting (which belong to the 
State) are unceremoniously taken down to 
decorate the walls of our official digni- 
taries. The other day that small Papiman, 
M. Troplong, after making his abode 
beautiful with masterpieces from the 
Museum, very nearly burnt them for us by 
having too large a fire in the kitchen 
which adjoins his study. It is only in- 
solence . but it is very great in- 
solence. One can fancy the picture of 
Thermopyle, hung up in one of these 
people’s rooms, saying, ‘Stranger, tell who- 
ever you like that we are here to break 
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the laws and laugh at morality, and at 
Sadowa. After us the Deluge; meanwhile 
we are having lots of fun.’ 


The asperity with which M. 
Dondan criticises the Second Em- 
pire certainly contrasts strongly with 
the ‘sweetness and light’ which 
usually distinguish his judgments 
even of those to whom he is most 
opposed. But it must be re- 
membered that, not only had its 
triumph involved the destruction 
of his most cherished aspirations 
both as an Orleanist and as a 
Liberal, but that his experience of 
public affairs had been sufficient to 
give him a fair prevision of the 
probable consequences of every 
move on the political chessboard. 
Acute as was the agony, crushing 
the despair of ‘l’année terrible,’ 
probably the worst was endured in 
anticipation by those who with 
shackled hands and fettered lips 
had to stand by, watching chance 
after chance thrown away, false 
step after false step taken, corrup- 
tion in every department of the 
State, inextricable confusion of de- 
ceivers and deceived. Still for the 
Emperor himself, when it became 
evident that days of darkness and 
eclipse were drawing near, he had 
some measure of sympathy and 
kindly feeling. 


Sept. 2, 1869. 

The Emperor is ill. The Empress and 
her son are away. A damp mist hangs 
about the Tuileries, and heavy clouds 
lower over the Imperial standard. The 
bright days of Solferino, when there was 
no dread of trouble or contradiction, are 
very distant now, when we dreamt of form- 
ing empires over the seas, and of governing 
Europe by the ascendency of genius. It is 
enough to make anyone melancholy. And 
then] pity royalties, who cannot afford to be 
ill, Every fluctuation of the Bourse must 
jar on already irritated nerves; they can- 
not even obey the instinct of a bird, which 
hides itself when it is hurt. The Emperor 
must make an effort to drive to St. Cloud, 
and talk of going to Chdlons, when he 
longs for rest ; and the Empress, doubtless 
anxieus and careworn, has to show herself 
all smiles and serenity to the people of 
Toulon and Ajaccio. 


Ximenes Doudan. 


Of the Plébiscite he writes : 


April 1870. 

Never had nine millions of men so many 
questions to answer at once, I am asked 
in one breath if I like the Coup @état, 
Liberty, the Senate, the Emperor’s right to 
name his successor, his other right to do 
through the people what he can’t do through 
the Chambers, or to do through the Cham- 
bers what he can't do through the people. 
It is as if the maire asked me, ‘ Will you 
take as your wife Christine, Francoise, 
Charlotte, and Julie?’ To which I reply, 
that polygamy is a hanging matter. .. . 

As for me, I wash my hands of those 
monstrous ‘ Yes’es, and have modestly in- 
scribed a ‘No’ in the best and clearest 
writing which the thinness of the paper 
permitted. Most of my friends sent theirs 
back blank, and tell me I have voted in 
very bad company. I can only answer 
that there is bad company in all camps. 


July, 10, 1870. 

M. de Grammont has exploded like a bomb 
at the tribune. In my time, diplomatists 
used not to behave like hussars. I can 
fancy Desages receiving the news that 
Prim had proposed a Hohenzollern for the 
crown of Spuin! Ie would have put the 
letter by for thrice twenty-four hours 
before telling his troubles to the public. 
Not that I think we should submit tamely 
to a Prussian colonel’s reigning beyond the 
Pyrenees, but let us at lcast wait to see 
how things are, and what the Cortes will 
do. We should talk before screaming, and 
not begin a tragedy at the fifth act. 


The courseof events swept rapidly 


A few weeks later he writes: 


I shall leave Paris to-morrow, unless 
public events take a still worse turn; in 
that case I remain here, so as to be able to 
send to those who have children in the 
army the earliest news. 


on. 


Between these lines may be read 
the whole history of a life in which 
forgetfulness of self was so ha- 
bitual as to be simply characteristic. 
To this frail, somewhat hypo- 
chondriacal old man, who probably 
had never in his life known what it 
was to face real danger, it was a mat- 
ter of course to expose himself to the 
risks which it was well known 
those who remained in Paris in- 
curred for the sake of sparing 
those he loved some hours of pain- 
ful suspense. Very soon the ene- 
mies’ forces were before Paris, and 
from Au ust 1870 to February 1871 
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there is a break in the correspond- 
ence. Then he writes: 


These few months seem like a hundred 
years. I remember having some such im- 
pression in 1845, but that revolution was 
as a bouquet of roscs compared with what 
we have seen and may yet have to see, 
though we seem to have exhausted every 
possibility of suffering, famine coming on 
us with slow but steady footsteps; disease, 
especially small-pox, carrying off its four 
or five thousand every week; bombs 
falling by day and by night, the hourly 
possibility of a terrible internal struggle 
breaking out; the gloomy Prussian lines 
getting nearer to us day by day; the ab- 
sence of all intercourse with the outer 
world, and all this made tenfold more ter- 
rible each night by the long hours of utter 
darkness. Yet perhaps our fate may be 
even harder to submit to, now that the 
pressure of actual want is taken off. What 
may not yet be in store for us! 


Still he strove to keep the activity 
and serenity of his mind as far 
as possible unaltered. Writing to 
Madame de St.-Aulaire, he says : 


When all is said, we must admit that, 
Save in their utter disregard of human 
life, the men of our times are very inferior 
to those of the past. The past! what we 

“can do best now is to take refuge in its 
memories. You young recruits of the 
spring can look forward, with the insolence 
of youth, to a distant future ; but to those 
of my generation 


* Dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.’ 


The Prussians cannot rob us of Argos, the 
unchangeable past! And Etiolles, where 
a kind little girl used to show me the 
plants growing round a fountain behind 
the trees in the garden, is Argos to me. 
Doubtless it is all changed now, but it still 
is very sweet ; perhaps sweeteras a memory 
than ever before. 


And again: 


I value very highly the power of keeping 
the mind occupied with something external 
to its own troubles, Czsar writes: ‘ Under 
my tent, in the fiercest struggles of war, I 
have always found time to think of many 
other things.’ ‘Thinking of other things’ 
is perhaps the secret of strength. 


Among M. Doudan’s most con- 
stant correspondents at this time 
was Mademoiselle Gavard, sister 
to the Secretary of Legation in 
London. With her he keeps upa 
constant interchange of political 
and literary news. His criticisms 


Ximenes Doudan. 


[May 


of English literature areappreciative 
and often amusing. At this time he 
seems to have skimmed a good deal 
of our lighter literature, and has 
much admiration for English lady- 
novelists. 


Women who like Miss Bronté have per- 
haps never left the four walls of a country 
parsonage, yet excel in accurate and life- 
like delineation of character. It only 
shows human nature is everywhere the 
same; perhaps the models are more accu- 
rately and carefully studied in a country 
village than in the noise and tumult of 
cities like London or Paris, where it is 
said that the vibration of the carriages 
which pass by the Observatoire often causes 
the apparent displacement of a planet. 


He regrets that Miss Braddon does 
not use her gifts according to know- 
ledge: ‘ With a marked talent for 
description, she persists in entang- 
ling her characters in a mass of im- 
probable incident.’ 

Longfellow he likens to ‘a bird 
of tropical plumage with too much 
blue and too much red. A sort of 
sublimified Berquin. But there 
are extremely pretty lines in Evan- 
geline.’ 


Iam sorry M. Grote is dead; his opinions 
were bad, but he had a very good intellect, 
capable of following Plato clearly and 
forcibly through all his subtleties. His 
partiality for the Communists of Athens 
shows he had not the privilege of knowing 
MM. Ranvier and Delescluze. 


Macaulay (he thinks) has not, 
in France, the reputation he de- 
serves for his great erudition, his 
deep and consummate culture, the 
singular combination of passion and 
of impartiality which we seldom 
find elsewhere. Then his vast and 
yet minute knowledge of all history 
and all literature gives a sense of 
security in his judgments which we 
are very far from feeling with beaux 
esprits like M. Cousin, ‘ who throw 
themselves into the arms of the 
seventeenth century and Madame 
de Longueville, regardless of the 
rest of the world. How prosperous 
we should now be if the average 
Frenchman had even a confused 
notion of the thoughts and senti- 
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ments to which the history of 
William III. owes its existence.’ 
However, the very degree of M. 
Doudan’s familiarity with some of 
our writers, makes us wonder that 
others are passed by without notice, 
and confirms the truth of his re- 
mark : 

There is a fate about books. Itis not the 
merit of a work which brings it across the 
Channel. For a book to have a reputation 
abroad requires a combination of causes, 
among which charlatanism counts for one. 
I am sure that in any average English 
library there are hundreds of volumes on 
which I should throw myself with delight, 
but of which even the names have never 
reached Boulogne. 

And so the pleasant flow of cor- 
respondence runs on until the au- 
tumn of 1872, when the ready and 
facile pen was laid aside for ever. 
The little library in which so many 
hours have sped away in genial 
converse stood closed and vacant; 
and amidst honour, reverence, 
troops of friends, and all that makes 
old age lovable and venerable, the 
silver cord of a singularly pure 
and elevated life wore silently away. 

The amount of repressed feeling 
which makes itself felt in M. de 
Haussonville’s and the other pre- 
fatory notices shows how deeply 
M. Doudan’s loss was felt by those 
who. had the privilege of his friend- 
ship. Doubtless they often instinc- 
tively turned (as he himself wrote 
of M. de Ste.-Beuve) to the vacant 
chair of the keen, clear-sighted 
critic whose verdict could no longer 
be asked, or listened for the little 
epigrammatic sentences cut with 
the clearness of cameos, in which 
more of the spirit of a book was 
often condensed than many readers 


Ximenes Doudan. 


would gather from the perusal of 
every page. Still more must they 
have missed the strong, unselfish 
affection, never weary of pouring 
itself out in wise words of advice 
and sympathy. 

It is perhaps a question whether 
the attitude of a spectator is one 
in which it is perfectly safe for 
anyone to retrench himself du- 
ring a whole lifetime. Without 
going so far as unreservedly to 
assert that ‘ Life is the verb To do,” 
there certainly is a feeling thata man 
should leave something more to be 
said of him than that ‘he might have 
done something if he had liked;’ 
and passages in M. Doudan’s letters 
seem to point something like regret 
at having abandoned too soon the 
arena of public life. Yet, when we 
remember how thronged and crowd- 
ed that arena is, how often the 
best of life is wasted in a mere 
struggle for elbow-room, how in- 
evitably each successful competitor 
must trample under foot rivals 
perhaps as worthy as himself, we 
may be inclined to allow that they 
who are content to remain specta- 
tors have not necessarily missed 
the better part. To quote M. Don- 
dan once more: 

If the cream of humanity were as accu- 
rately skimmed off as you, madame, seem to 
think, then all those who have not achieved 
some celebrity might fairly be a little de- 
spised. But just as the Athenians thought 
it worth while to build altars to unknown 
gods, we may some day learn that there is 
enough of hidden talent in the world to 
merit a Pantheon to itself. There are many 
caged birds with wings strong enough for 
very high flights. Believe me, Nature is 
rich. She can afford to lavish her gifts 


even on those who will never exchange them 
for glory. 


ofits 





BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 


By rue Rev. M. G. Warkins, M.A. 


F[\HE causes of the great difference 

which appears between our 
present mammals, and those which 
are disclosed as the curtain of mist 
rises from the pliocene era' and 
its successors, are not of the same 
nature as those which prevail dur- 
ing historic times. Nature then 
operated ; man has been the chief 
agent in later periods. Gradual, it 
may be also abrupt, change of cli- 
mate, from extreme heat to arctic 
frost, successive sinkings of what is 
now dry land, in order that the 
present sea might emerge, and then 
again reversal or partial repetition 
of the process, with numerous up- 
heavals, and the slow march of gla- 
ciers down the valleys at one period, 
to be again succeeded by tropical 
luxuriance of vegetation — these 
were the agents which operated so 
remarkably in the one case. It is 
easy to see how these changes, 
whether of sudden birth or long- 
extended growth, must have altered 
the character of the animals which 
could find subsistence on what was 
then a north-western portion of the 
European continent, but now forms 
the British Islands. The mammoth 
would yield to the tiger, and the 
feline race have in its turn to give 
way once more to light-avoiding 
quadrupeds which frequented caves. 
The careful investigations of Mr. J. 
Geikie show that these alternations 
may have recurred again and again, 
as the climatic conditions of Great 
Britain were ameliorated or inten- 
sified in rigour. Advancing to his- 


toric times, three causes may be 
mentioned which mainly contributed 
to produce the present and recent 
races of animals located on our Isles, 
The spread of population, which, 
gradually invading forest and com. 
mon, drove some native wild ani- 
mals farther into the wilds, occa- 
sionally extirpating them altogether, 
as the red Indians fade away before 
the white man’s approach, may be 
named as the first cause of different 
species prevailing in ancient and mo- 
dern times. A second cause, which 
operates even more surely than 
the last, is the warfare carried on 
by man against those kinds whose 
existence he deems incompatible 
with his comfort or advantage. 
Thus the wild cat has been all but, 
if not totally, eradicated in England, 
and the otter is fast disappearing, 
as the beaver and the wolf have 
long since disappeared. The power 
of this cause can, perhaps, be best 
estimated by recalling the numerons 
families and individuals of many 
different kinds of birds which lived 
together in the utmost harmony at 
Walton Hall, while its late eccentric 
owner took care that no gun should 
disturbits sacred precincts. Thirdly, 
man elevates, dwarfs, or greatly 
modifies domesticated species of 
animals, as suits his fancy or con- 
venience, by means of selection and 
the art and mystery of scientific 
breeding. Nature may occasionally 
seem, even at present, to bear 
hardly upon some particular groups 
of animal life, but in modern times, 


' Professor Prestwich (following Mr. Etheridge) gives a table of the fossil species of 


British mammals. 


He puts the number known in 1874 as 198, of which 26 are living 


species. Of these he places 3 in the Rhztic period, 5 in the lias and oolite, 30 in the Pur- 


beck and Wealden, and the remaining 160 species are tertiary animals. 


There are 76 


species of mammals at present in Great Britain. (Past and Future of Geology, Appendis- 


Maemillan, 1875.) 
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man is, after all, the chief alterer 
of the conditions by which a race 
is fostered or exterminated.” 

From the marine corals and 
sponges, the ctenoid and cycloid 
fishes of the cretaceous ages, the 
prototypes of our most familiar 
fish, the transition to tertiary life is 
very striking. At the dawn of mo- 
dern existences, as testified by the 
London clay and the clays and 
marls of the Isle of Wight, 
mammalia, mostly of extinct spe- 
cies, are detected on what is now 
our island, the hyracotherium, ma- 
cacus, &c. Rather higher in the 
system, the clumsy paleotheriwm, 
the mild-tempered tapir, the ano- 
plotherium and the hog-like cheiro- 
potamus appear, all of them forms 
very dissimilar to our present 
quadrupeds. What the miocene 
quadrupeds were can only be con- 
jectured, as these strata, with 
trifling exceptions, do not exist in 
(eat Britain. During the plio- 
cene age, existing animals first 
gladden the paleontologist in the 
mammaliferous crag of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Huge cetacea (the ba- 
lena, balenodon, zeuglodon &c.) 
gambolled in the warm seas which 
now form the German Ocean; 
their numbers being attested by the 
prevalence of cetolites (or ear- 
bones) of unknown species. The 
mighty mastodon browsed amongst 
the luxuriant foliage of the river 
valleys, the rhinoceros wallowed in 
the swamps, the wild cat and otter 
sought their prey in the jungles 
heside them. 

In the pleistocene period a much 


larger assemblage of quadrupeds © 


has to be conceived as inhabiting 
Britain. Indeed, imagination is 
wearied with fashioning their numer- 
ous species. Every existing order 
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may be recognised. Man, the all- 
conquering, has not yet appeared to 
thin their ranks, and to hunt animals 
in number and size far surpassing 
any which the most daring sports- 
man could now pursue in Equatorial 
Africa, or the jungles of Central 
India, and the Nepaulese Terai, the 
elephants, mastodons, mammoths, 
deinotheria, &c., which are so cha- 
racteristic of the period. Immense 
convulsious heralded their advent 
on our horizon. The pliocene seas 
and continents were violently agi- 
tated, the climate changed, and 
multitudes of larger mammals pe- 
rished. Their remains are found in 
the bone-caves scattered over Eng- 
land—Kirkdale Cave, Kent’s Hole, 
and the like—and in the ossiferous 
gravels and breccia. Again, a tro- 
pical change came over the fauna 
and flora of the land. Palms, 
ferns, cycads, pines and (for the first 
time) true exogenous trees show 
themselves before the great ice 
age, and probably at successive 
intervals during its dreary predo- 
minance, and that of the boulder- 
drift. Monkeys sported in these 
trees, while the gigantic quadrupeds 
of the time wandered beneath. It 
was an age of transition to our own 
days. What we deem the more dis- 
tant mammalian orders were then 
connected by the closest links, and 
such marvels were seen as cetacean- 
like pachyderms, pachyderm-like 
ruminants and ruminants that seem 
to coalesce with edentates and ro- 
dents.* 

Our familiar animals are first 
found in the post-glacial period of 
the pleistocene age. In the place 
of Felis spelea, cave-bear and the 
like, the red-deer, Bos longifrons, 
Irish elk, hippopotamus, elephant, 
&c., roam over England. The 


* Thus the hare was only introduced into the Isle of Wight in the sixteenth century, 


und foxes in the present one, for the purpose of hunting. 


There are no hares, rabbits, 


martens, or badgers in the Isle of Skye, save where man has imported them, though 


weasels and wild cats are well known. 
ed. 1842, vol. i. p. 436 


(Wilson’s Voyage Round the Coasts of Scotland, 


) 
* Page, Advanced Text-LBook of Geology, p. 280, 2nd ed. 
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rigours of the climate soften. The 
huge glaciers cease to crawl down 
the mountain valleys of Wales and 
Westmoreland, and Great Britain 
assumes its present configuration of 
sea and land. Above all, man 
appeared on the scene, ‘It.is in 
the highest degree likely,’ says Pro- 
fessor Geikie,* ‘that man arrived 
here as early at least as the mam- 
moth and the hippopotamus.’ Nay, 
in his postscript (p. 510), he adds, 
that by Mr. Tiddeman’s discovery 
of a human bone in the Victoria 
Cave, near Settle, there ‘is direct 
proof that man lived in England 
prior to the last interglacial period.’ 
However this may in future days 
be regarded by science, it is to this 
group of animals that historical 
times are indebted for their fauna, 
What causes produced this reign 
of ice, to digress for a moment, and 
how long was its duration, are, and 
probably must long remain, among 
scientific men, disputed points. The 
latest geological authority, Mr. J. 
Geikie, gives in his adhesion to the 
views of Mr. Croll respecting the 
eccentricity of the earth. ‘Up- 
wards of 200,000 years ago, the 
earth, as we know from the calcu- 
lations of astronomers, was so 
placed in regard to the sun that a 
series of physical changes was in- 
duced, which eventually resulted in 
conferring upon our hemisphere a 
most intensely severe climate,’® Its 
results, however, and to a great 
extent the succession of its physical 
changes, are traceable by science. 
Here at least she speaks in no fal- 
tering accents. Mr. Archibald 
weikie® showed, in 1863, that 
Scotland gradually sank during the 
formation of the boulder clay, and 
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during the earlier part of the drift 
period resembled the present aspect 
of Greenland. It was then gradu- 
ally elevated again during the for. 
mation of the stratified drift. 
Amongst the mammalia whose 
remains have been found in this 
stratified drift, he notes the seal, 
rein-deer, red and fallow deer, elk, 
Trish elk, Bos primigenius and Ele- 
phas primigenius (mammoth), a list 
of quadrupeds not much dissimilar 
to the present sub-arctic fauna. 
Mr. James Geikie is still more defi- 
nite in his account of the English 
glacial deposits and their fossil 
remains. The subjoined table gives 
a general view of the ice age and 
its characteristics. 


Recent period. 

Postglacial period 
man), 

Last glacial period (erraties, &c.). 

Last inter-glacial period (cave depo- 
sits, paleolithic man, extinct mam- 

| . malia). 

Great cycle of glacial and inter-glacial 
periods (moraines, perched blocks, 
&e.). 

Preglacial period 
mastodon, &c.).’ 


(peat, neolithie 


Glacial Period. 


(Norwich crag, 


Nor again is it possible to arrange 
theexact order of succession amongst 
the quadrupeds which inhabited 
those bleak ages. They may, how- 
ever, be grouped under three heads, 
suggesting climatic conditions cor- 
responding to the southern, arctic, 
and temperate zones. It is incon- 
ceivable how creatures of such 
diverse organisations and habits 
could have synchronised, and there- 
fore we are driven, at least in 
the present state of knowledge, to 
assume great changes of climate. 
In the southern or sub-tropical 
group of animals are found the lion, 


* Great Ice Age, p. 507. Compare, however, Dr. Wright’s words: ‘We have no 
direct evidence that man existed previous to the glacial period.’ (Dr. Wright, F.R.S.E., 


August 1875.) 


® Great Ice Age, p. 504. See also The Climate of the Earth, Past and Present, by Capt. 


Sargeaunt (Smith & Elder, 1875). 


® On the Phenomena of the Glacial Drift of Scotland, by A. Geikie, F.R.S,E., Glasgow, 
1863; and Scenery and Geology of Scotland, London, 1865. 


Geikie’s Great Ice Age, Note B. 
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the tiger, the hyana, the rhinoceros 
and elephant, that formidably-armed 
tiger now extinct, Felis caffir, and 
the hippopotamus. In the boreal 
group must be placed the glutton, 
reindeer, marmot, lemming, mam- 
moth and woolly rhinoceros. The 
animals of the temperate group are 
the bison, urus, grizzly bear, cave- 
bear, Irish elk, wild boar, wild cat, 
beaver, ermine, weasel, marten, otter, 
horse, &c. The theory of succes- 
sive winter and summer migrations 
from what is now the Continent to 
Great Britain, though abandoned 
by Mr. Geikie, has been perhaps too 
rashly discarded. It is in some 
sort supported by existing though 
partial migrations at present witnes- 
sed in Siberia and North America. 
Mr. Croll’s hypothesis of the eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit combined 
with the precession of the equinoxes, 
acting on the isothermal and isochei- 
menal lines of Northern Europe and 
Asia, seems likely never to rank 
above a hypothesis. It is not easy 
to see in what mode it can be test- 
ed, When such periods as 160,000 
or 170,000 or even 260,000 years 
have to be taken into account in 
these calculations, a million or more 
years may appear but a trifle to the 
ardent physicists employed on such 
researches, just as they do to the 
geologist or the upholder of natural 
selection; but the cautious student 
may well hesitate to yield his adhe- 
sion to these speculations, them- 
selves liable to be upset to-morrow 
by a dozen fresh theories. 

If it be difficult to synchronise 
the chronology and animal life of 
the glacial epoch, it is easy to ob- 
tain a bird’s-eye view of the extent 
of the world which at some time or 


* Compare the Arctic flora surviving on the highest Highland mountains. 
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other was subjected to the reign of 
ice, and which was peopled by these 
animals which have so long passed 
away. Paleontology has taught us 
howthe dry bones which meet the eye 
in different formations are to be put 
together and clothed in skin and 
flesh. Boulder clay, boulders and 
the survivors of the flora and fauna 
of that age are still irrefragable wit- 
nesses to it, when the judge can 
weigh evidence.® All the northern 
parts of the globe appear to have 
been once subjected to glacial con- 
ditions. Inland Scotland and the 
north-east part of England yet bear 
its characters impressed on their 
front. The débris of the drift may be 
traced on the Pyrenees, the north- 
west corner of Africa, across Ger- 
many into Hungary, and even overall 
Chinese Tartary. Similarly in the 
New World along the wide range 
of the Andes and over Patagonia 
the ice-deluge has left its relics. 
Mr. Murray gives an admirable 
chart of this epoch, by which its 
limits may be ascertained at a 
glance.° 

A vast period of time elapses be- 
fore the curtain again rises over 
Great Britain, displaying to the 
curious eye early historical times. 
Climate was ameliorated, and pro- 
bably more sharply marked off than 
before into hot and cold seasons 
embracing the year. Bede men- 
tions vineyards; the vale of Glouces- 
ter was very favourable to the vine, 
and Richard II. made wine in the 
Little Park, Windsor.'° Even‘in 
Smithfield and Holborn we find 
mention of vineyards, and in the 
southern counties they wereattached 
to every considerable monastic esta- 
blishment, facts which show a much 


Again, 


Arctic species of moss, Andreea Rothii, Grimmia trichophylla, and the like are still found 
isolated on the great boulders which strew the central Germanic plain. (Berkeley, 
Handbook of British Mosses, p. 36.) The chars, coregoni and great lake trout similarly 
are regarded by the Rev. W. 8S. Symonds (Records of the Rocks) as survivals of the Ice Age 


in Great Britain and Scandinavia. 


*In The Geographical Distribution of Mammals: the Glacial Drift. 


” Notes and Queries, 5th series, ii. 105. 
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warmer climate than the present. 
In the earliest historic times the 
country is seen covered with marsh 
and wood. Many of the species, 
however, which were congenial to 
this physical configuration of the 
island have since perished. The 
Romans seem to have been fond of 
the chase of the wild boar in Britain. 
An altar was found at Durham de- 
dicated to the god Silvanus by 
the prefect of an ala of soldiers 
who had slain a wild boar of ex- 
traordinary size, which had set 
many of his predecessors at de- 
fiance.'' At Birdoswald was found 
another altar dedicated also to Sil- 
vanus by the hunters of Banna. 
Vast herds of domestic cattle, espe- 
cially swine, under the care of swine 
or neat herds, roamed through the 
pastures and amongst the beech 
woods of Britain, forming a large 
part of the wealth of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The cattle of the villeins 
was driven with that of their lords 
to graze on the common pasture.'? 
Horses were largely bred, seemingly 
of a small kind, however, if we 
may judge from the Anglo-Saxon 
horse-shoes, which are occasionally 
dug up. Besides the hart, buffaloes, 
hares, and rabbits were inclosed in 
the forests; the watching and pre- 
serving of these formed a great part 
of the duties of the villeins. The 
breed of British dogs; which had 
been especially admired by the 
Romans,'? was still kept up by the 
Anglo-Saxons, and every two vil- 
leins were obliged to maintain one 
of these animals.'* Bede celebrates 
the seals, whales and dolphins of 
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Great Britain, and the deer and 
goats of Ireland; connecting the Isle 
of Selsey with the abundance of its 
seals. We hear also of the Scotch 
ermine and sable skins. The fond. 
ness of the Norman princes for 
hunting doubtless preserved several 
kinds of quadrupeds in larger num- 
bers than would naturally have ex- 
isted during their reigns. The 
Conqueror, says the Saxon Chronicle, 
‘made large forests for the deer, 
and enacted laws therewith, so that 
whosoever killed a hart or a hind 
should be blinded. As he forbade 
killing the deer, so also the boars ; 
and he loved the tall stags as if he 
were their father. He also appointed 
concerning the hares that they 
should go free.’ In Henry the 
First’s time the same chronicle gives 
us a lively idea of the extent of 
these deer forests. When Henry of 
Boston in that king’s reign came to 
Peterborough to take possession of 
his abbey, a rout of ghostly hunters 
mounted on black horses hunted 
black bucks, with black hounds to 
match, in the deer park of that town, 
and in all the woods from that 
place to Stamford. These forests, 
however, it is as well to bear in mind, 
were special prerogatives of our 
kings before the Conquest. All 
wild beasts and birds belonged ab- 
solutely to the king, even before 
Canute’s time. He enacted a canon 
allowing all free persons to hunt on 
their own grounds, ‘being out of my 
chase.” Manwood! quaintly puts 
back the origin of a forest as far 
almost as Walton does the art of fish- 
ing. ‘It doth appear that there 


" See the inscription given from Camden in Wright’s The Celt, the Roman, and the 


Saxon, p. 207, ed. 1, 1852. 


2 Lappenberg’s Anglo-Saxon Kings, ed. Thorpe, ii. 357. 


'S See Nemesianus, Cyneg. v. 123: 


‘Sed non Spartanos tantum, tantumve molossos 
Pascendum catulos; divisa Britannia mittit 
Veloces nostrique orbis venutibus aptos.’ 


Strabo also praises the British hound, and Oppian, Cyneg. i. 468. 


Hotspur talks of 


‘ Lady, my brach;’ but Shakespeare, though there are some 200 allusions to the dog i 


his plays, never commends it. 
* Lappenberg, ii. 362. 
% Forest Lawes, 1615. 
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were forests, yea even, in the verie 
time of King David. For he saith 
in his 50 Psalme these words—‘“ Oh 
Lord, I need not to offer unto Thee 
burnt sacrifices of beasts, for all the 
wild beasts of the forests are Thine.” 
Then, ergo, there were forests of wild 
beasts in his time.’ The best known 
of these is of course the New Forest, 
which, however, was probably af- 
forested at a much less cost of hu- 
man misery than the monks aver. 
Nor was a forest necessarily, as is 
popularly believed, a wooded place 
only. Manwood’s definition of it, 
together with the stern forest laws 
which fenced it in against poachers 
and appointed verderers and re- 
garders to look after its beasts, 
show what a golden age that must 
have been for our native quadru- 
peds. ‘A forest,’ says he, ‘is a 
certain territory of woody grounds 
and fertile pastures, privileged for 
wild beasts and fowls of forest 
chase, and warren, to rest and abide 
in, in the safe protection of the 
King, for his princely delight and 
pleasure.’ 

What the fauna of England was 200 
years ago has been painted in a few 
graphic touches by Lord Macaulay 
in his celebrated 3rd chapter. Most 
of the country being still uninclosed, 
many animals which are now rare 
roamed in abundance. Red deer in 
England now found wild only on 
Exmoor were then frequently seen 
in different southern counties. ‘On 
one occasion Queen Anne travelling 
to Portsmouth saw a herd of no less 
than 500.’ Foxes abounded every- 
where. The wild bull was known 
in a few forests south of Chilling- 
ham, though now only found at 
Lyme Park and Chartley.1*6 ‘The 
badger made his dark and tortuous 
holes on the side of every hill where 
the copse-wood grew thick. The 
wild cats were frequently heard by 
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night wailing round the lodges of 
the rangers of Whittlebury and 
Needwood. The yellow-breasted 
marten was still pursued in Cran- 
bourne Chase for his fur, reputed 
inferior only to that of the sable.’ 
Just as drainage has banished the 
vast flocks of wild fowl which every 
winter used to be seen in the East 
Anglian fens, so has inclosure been 
a chief agent in extirpating these 
once common creatures. So late as 
1607 a herd of about a thousand red 
deer roamed through Yorkshire. 
It was much diminished, however, 
by the depredations of the Bor- 
derers. When Henry, Prince of 
Wales, visited that county in 1609, 
he was entertained at Streetthorpe, 
on the side of Hatfield Chase, 
towards Doncaster; and, after one 
day spent in a plain stag-hunt, 
was next amused by Mr. Portington, 
the Chief Regarder of Thorne, with 
a spectacle which recalls recent 
hunting displays of Jung Bahadoor 
for the delectation of the Prince of 
Wales in Nepaul. Prince Henry 
and his retinue embarked at Tud- 
worth, their host’s residence, in 
about a hundred boats which had 
been provided for the purpose, and 
having driven some five hundred 
deer out of the woods and adjacent 
grounds, which had previously been 
collected there by the keepers, the 
creatures took to the water. The 
royal party pursuing with their 
little navy, drove them to the lower 
_ of the levels, known as Thorne 
ere, where, being up to their 
necks in water, ‘ their horned heads 
being raised seemed to represent a 
little wood.’ Some were then killed 
in the water; others, with ropes 
thrown round their horns, were 
dragged to land and slain. The 
Prince dined that day with the 
Regarder, ‘and was very merry and 
well pleased at his day’s work.’ 7 


‘* E.g. at Bishop Auckland, Burton Constable, and Gisburn, in Yorkshire, and Wol- 


lerton, Notts. 


now in the British Museum. 
VOL. XVII.—NO. CI. NEW SERIES. 





(Bell, British Quadrupeds, p. 
'* Quoted in Hunter’s History of the Deanery 


370.) 
of Doncaster, from De la Pryme’s MS, 
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At present all English animals 
larger than the rat, if not specially 
protected, are year by year becoming 
scarcer amongst us. A man of fifty 
may see a change in their numbers 
during his life-time by reflecting 
how they have decreased since his 
boyhood. 

This brief review of the different 
epochs of animal life and its vicis- 
situdes which our island has seen, 
leads to some very interesting ques- 
tions. What, for instance, are the 
chief quadrupeds belonging to the 
palwontologist’s realm which for long 
ages flourished in ourland? Caves, 
turbaries, and marshes, such as those 
at Ilford, in the Thames Valley, 
which have produced the remains 
of one hundred elephants alone, 
return a definite answer by dis- 
closing— 

The bones of some vast bulk that lived and 

roar’d 

Before man was,"® 

The Mastodons, elephants with the 
grinding teeth less complex in 
structure, and adapted for bruising 
coarser substances, especially M. 
longirostris (Kaup) roamed during 
the pliocene period over England, 
France, Italy, and Germany. Re- 
mains of the Hlephas primigenius 
(woolly mammoth), the latest form 
of the true elephants, according 
to Professor Owen,'? which found 
its sustenance in temperate lati- 
tudes, are found in British post- 
pliocene deposits. Two species of 
of rhinoceros (R. leptorrhinus and 
tichorrinus), each of them two- 
horned, existed in the land, and 
were even preceded by a kindred 
species devoid of horns (acerothe- 


18 The Princess. 
1° Paleontology, p. 391. 
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rium). The great Irish elk, the 
reindeer, and our present red deer 
roamed through the wide savan- 
nahs near river basins. Monkeys 
(Macacus eoceenus) sported overhead 
by day, while the noctule and horse- 
shée bats, known by their remains 
which have been found in bone 
caverns in the West of England, 
flitted abroad at twilight. Three 
species of bears (U. arctos, priscus, 
and spelceus),*® the cave hyena 
(H. spelea), the great cave tiger 
(Felis spelea), the wild cat and the 
Machairodus latidens, with its huge 
sabre-like teeth, prowled through 
the forests. The glutton (Gulo 
luscus) climbed their branches.?! 
Tapir-like animals (Paleotheria), 
equalling a horse in size, frequented 
the marshes. The fossil horse and 
ass must have abounded. Their 
remains have been found at Cro- 
mer and Preston. With the addi- 
tion of a few small rodents, the 
weasel, and some marsupial ani- 
mals akin to genera now confined 
to Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land, a tolerable conspectus may be 
obtained of British animals when 
man was their contemporary, though 
he seems to have had little power, 
thanks to his feeble weapons, to 
exterminate species or interfere, as 
he has since done, with the settled 
order of nature. 

Again, what animals have unques- 
tionably become extinct in histori- 
cal times? Little doubt can exist 
that the brown bear (U. arctos), to 
treat first of the earliest historic 
species which has died out, inha- 
bited Britain in times of which his- 
tory takes cognisance. Professor 


A capital representation of this animal carved on one of its 


own tusks, unquestionably by paleolithic man, was found by M. Lartet in the cave of 


La Madelaine. 


Antiquity of Man, 4th ed. p. 139. 


Not only are its outlines traced, but the mammoth’s characteristic long- 
haired mane is represented by a set of falling lines, 


See a woodcut of it in Lyell’s 


2° * Compared individually, the brown, grizzly, and cave bears stood in much the same 


relative height as the Shetland pony, Galloway, and dray horse.’ 


in Field paper, November 6, 1875.) 


(A. L. Adams, F.LS., 


*! Mr. Boyd Dawkins found the jaw of one in a Welsh cavern. (Proceedings of the 


Geological Society, May 1871, p. 407.) 
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Owen has found remains in the most 
recent formations throughout Eng- 
land which can scarcely be regarded 
as fossil, and if not perfectly iden- 
tical with the bear which yet exists 
in Northern Europe, it is at all 
events but a variety. After the cave- 
bears died out, the grizzly bears (U. 
priscus) followed, and then came the 
fate of the brown bears. The bear is 
an animal little fitted to withstand 
the march of civilisation. Itis gra- 
dually becoming rare at present in 
Switzerland, being chiefly confined 
to the Grisons. It is noted as a 
curious fact that five were seen to- 
gether on one occasion in the Enga- 
dine, in 1852.2 Plutarch tells. of 
the bear being transported from 
our islands to Rome, and Martial 
says— 

Nuda Caledonio sic pectora preebuit urso 

Non falsa pendens in cruce Laureolus.* 


Many places in Wales are yet 
called Penarth (bear’s head), and 
Pennant says it inhabited Scotland 
up to 1057. Skulls and remains of 
it have been found in Irish peat- 
bogs. ‘Tradition tells that one of 
the Gordons of Scotland, so late as 
1457, received the king’s commands 
to carry three bear’s heads on his 
banner, as a reward for slaying a 
fierce Scotch bear. Lions have in 
a similar manner become extinct in 
Europe during historical times. 
In the fifth century, B.c., they had 
arange in Greece from the River 
Nestus, in Thrace, to the Achelous, 
and attacked the camels of Xerxes 
during his march into Europe.** 

The history of the wolf can be 
better traced. It abounds at present 
throughout all North America into 
Mexico, extends all over Europe, 
save the British Isles, and is found 
north of a line running through 
Persia into Japan. In Norway, 
indeed, its numbers seem to have 
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increased in the last century. Pon- 
toppidan says—‘The wolf is now 
become the torment and plague of 
this country. In former times it is 
not known that a wolf was ever 
seen in the diocese of Bergen. 
Filefield was then the bound of this 
creature’s devastations; he never 
passed the mountain till about the 
year 1718.’ *> Justa thousand years 
ago, King Edgar is credited with 
having rooted wolves out of Wales 
by commuting a tax of gold and 
silver, imposed on the Welsh Princes 
by Athelstan, into an annual tribute 
of 300 wolves’ heads. This would 
show that wolves then existed in 
Wales; but in England they are 
found for ages onwards. In the 
reign of Edward I. a Wolf-Hunter- 
General had to be appointed like the 
Louvetiers of Brittany at present. 
The border counties between the 
two kingdoms were especially in- 
fested with them. On May 14, 
1281, a mandamus was issued, com- 
manding all bailiffs in the counties 
of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, 
Stafford, and Salop, to assist Peter 
Corbett, the Wolf-Hunter-General, 
in their extirpation. Various estates 
are still held (such as Wormbhill, 
in Derbyshire, Harbottle Castle and 
Otterbourne, in the north of the 
country), by the tenure of keeping 
the neighbouring districts free of 
wolves. In Athelstan’s reign, they 
abounded in Yorkshire to such an 
extent that a retreat was built at 
Flixton ‘to defend passengers from 
the wolves that they should not be 
devoured by them.’ The date of their 
disappearance in England is un- 
known. They infested Sherwood 
Forest in Henry VI.’s reign, for Sir 
Robert Plumpton obtained a bovate 
of land, called Wolf Hunt Land, in 
the county of Notts ‘by service of 
winding a horn, and chasing or 
frightening the wolves in the Forest 


22 Lord Clermont’s Guide to the Quadrupeds and Reptiles of Europe. 


* De Spectac., ep. 7. 
*4 Herodotus, vii. 125-6. 


*8 Hist. of Norway, London, 1758, Part II. p. 17. 
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of Sherwood.’ The last wolf in 
Scotland is said to have been killed 
by Sir Ewen Cameron, in 1680 ; the 
last presentment for killing them in 
Ireland was made in the county of 
Cork, 1710.28 With the extinction 
of the wolf from the British Isles it 
may be hoped that the spice of fero- 
city inherited by their inhabitants 
from the old Scandinavian wolf, 
Feurir, has also died out. Ossian’s 
poetry in the last century was said 
hy an acute critic not to possess 
the antiquity to which it laid claim 
on account of their being in it no 
mention of the wolf.27_ Every now 
and then a huge brindled sheep-dog 
takes to bad ways in our rural dis- 
tricts, lives in the woods, and main- 
tains itself for atime by rapine, 
when the newspapers immediately 
contain a story of a wolf being at 
large in such and such a district. 
The beaver is another animal 
shown by incontrovertible evidence 
to have inhabited our islands in his- 
toric times. Sibbald asserts from 
Boethius that it was found in 
Scotland.”* Beverley, in Yorkshire, 
was anciently called Bever-lac, from 
the beavers in the River Hull; ‘the 
town,’ says Leland, ‘ hath yn theyr 
common seal the figure of a bever.’ 
In Beverege (Worcestershire), 
Bevercoates (Notts), and Bever- 
stone (Gloucestershire), allusions to 
the animal are apparent. In its con- 
gener, the water vole, many of 
whose habits strikingly resemble 
the beaver, a familiar representa- 
tive of the extinct race may be seen 
in every watercourse. Wales, how- 
ever, seems to have been the strong- 
hold of the beaver in our island. 
‘In the Conway,’ says Camden, ‘is 
the Beavers’ Pool.’ The Tivy, 
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according to Giraldus Cambrensis,”® 
‘is the only river in Wales, or even 
in England, which has beavers: in 
Scotland they are said to be found 
in one river, but are very scarce.’ 
As Giraldmadean itinerary of Wales 
in the train of Archbishop Baldwin, 
his testimony is peculiarly valuable. 
The beaver in Welsh is called afane 
(from avon, a river, and ki, a dog, 
connected with ‘chien,’ ‘canis ’), 
and from the number of places so 
designated, must at one time have 
been common in the country. In 
one of Howel Dha’s laws it is 
laid down that, ‘ The king is to have 
the worth of beavers, martens, and 
ermines, in whatsoever spot they 
shall be killed, because from them 
the borders of the king’s garments 
are made.’ The price of one of 
their skins is fixed at 120 pence, 
whereas the skin of a marten is 
valued at only 24 pence, and that 
of the ermine, fox, and otter at 
1z2pence. Of course, Giraldus and 
everyone who mentions the beaver 
during the Middle Ages, retails the 
old classical stories of the beaver’s 
subtlety,®° which reminds us of the 
American story of the coon calling 
out, ‘ Don’t fire, captain, I’ll come 
down!’ To quote Girald once 
more, ‘In Germany and the Arctic 
regions, where beavers abound, 
great and religious persons, in times 
of fasting, eat the tails of this fish- 
like animal, as having both the taste 
and colour of fish.’ Readers of the 
Compleat Angler will remember how 
amusingly Walton assumes that, 
whether the otter be fish or animal, 
his tail is certainly fish. Accord- 
ing to an old cookery book, called 
Liber Benedictionum, by Eccard IV., 
Abbot of St. Gall, the monks of 


© See Darwin’s Variation of Plants and Animals under Domestication, i. p. 16. Murray's 
Geographical Distribution of Mammals, p. 107. 


*” Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, iii. p. 222. 


*8 « Boethius dicit fibrum seu castorem in Scotia reperiri, an nunc reperiatur nescio.’ 


(Scotia Illustrata, Pars III. cap. v.) 
2 Lib. ii. 3. 
% Juv. xii. 34: 


‘Imitatus castora qui se 


Eunuchum ipse facit, cupiens evadere damno 


Testiculorum.’ 
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that convent were permitted to eat 
the beaver asa species of fish on 
Fridays. Remains of fossil beavers, 
seemingly identical in every respect 
with the present Canadian beaver, 
have been found in the fluvio-ma- 
rine crag, near Southwold, Suffolk, 
and in several other English locali- 
ties. Mr. I’. Buckland states that 
he possesses a fine specimen of a 
beaver’s jaw, not fossil, dug up in 
the Lincolnshire Fens, One or two 
recent attempts have been made to 
introduce the animal afresh into the 
Norfolk marshes; it was found, how- 
ever, that the creatures did so much 
damage by cutting down trees and 
bushes, and damming up the 
streams, that it would be very inex- 
pedient to let them live and mul- 
tiply ; but there is no doubt that, if 
unmolested, they would again in- 
crease there as of old. We may 
well conclude this section with 
Drayton’s testimony—*! 





More famous, long agone, than for the 
salmon’s leap 

For bevers Tivy was, in her strong banks 
that bred, 

Which else no other brook of Britain nou- 
rished : 

Where nature, in the shape of this now 
perisht beast, 

His property did seem to have wondrously 
exprest, 


and much more to the same pur- 


ort. 

The wild boar probably main- 
tained himself in the great forests 
of England until the Civil War and 
the improvements in fire-arms ex- 
terminated him. Charles I. turned 
out some German sows and boars 
in the New Forest, which increased 
and flourished. It is supposed that 
their strain still exists there, being 
known by the smallness of the hind 
quarters. General Home, too, let 
loose some similar beasts in his 
forests of Woolmer and Holt, 
Hants ; but the country people rose 


* Polyolbion, Song vi. 
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against them and 
them.3?_ Wild swine have left their 
record in the names Swindon, 
Swinford, and Swingfield ; and the 
wild boar (eofer, boar) in Eversham 
and Kversley.** A  copse near 
Great Grimsby still pays an an- 
nual quit rent of 11. 3s. 4d. to the 
Corporation of Grimsby. It pos- 
sesses the right of hunting the 
wild boar in that wood; and the 
payment is supposed to be an ac- 
quittal from the duty of providing 
vne for the Corporation to hunt, 
The arms of Great Grimsby consist 
of three boar’s heads. There can 
be no manner of doubt that, 300 or 
even 250 years ago, wild boars 
roamed round Grimsby. 

The wild cat is another quadru- 
ped which it would be very difficult 
at present to find in England, save 
perhaps in a few Northern woods. In 
1857 the late Canon James asserted 
that it was yet found in the woods of 
Burghley and Rockingham, where 
it is known by the name of 
‘ birder ;’ *4 but it may be shrewdly 
suspected that his wild cats were 
domestic toms which had taken to 
poaching courses and reverted to 
savage life. There is a curious 
monument to the memory of Per- 
cival Cresacre in Barnborough 
Church, Yorkshire, who is said to 
have been attacked by a wild cat 
in the woods at some distance from 
the church. The battle continued 
until he reached the porch, when 
both fell mortally wounded. The 
red tinge of the magnesian lime- 
stone with which this porch is 
paved is popularly said to be owing 
to the blood of the combatants. 
The legend may, however, be dus 
to that rationalising spirit which is 
so fatal to mythology. The Cres- 
acres bore a wild cat as crest. In 
Scotland, the animal is far from 
being uncommon, and is most gene- 


exterminated 


* See Gilbert White, History of Selborne, letter ix. to Pennant. 
* Taylor, Place-Names, p. 320. He gives a curious list of the quadrupedal names of 


places in England. 


* Quarterly Review, No. 201, January 1857. 
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rally found in Perthshire, Aberdeen 
and Argyle. They perhaps exist 
in greatest numbers at Kintradwell. 
Save in the Duke of Sutherland’s 
country (the head of the Clan 
Chattan), they are subject to con- 
stant persecution, owing to their 
bloodthirsty attacks on game of all 
kinds. The wild cat is of a brindled 
grey colour, with small triangular 
face, fierce eyes, and a bushy tail of 
about the same thickness through- 
out. No one who has ever seen a 
wild cat ought to confound it with 
cottagers’ cats, which are so fre- 
quently shot in mistake for it. 
When wounded or driven to bay, 
wild cats will attack man with the 
utmost ferocity. In fact, the wild 
cat is only a small species of tiger, 
which it resembles in everything 
save that its colouring is not so 
vivid, owing, in all probability, to 
our cold and sunless climate com- 
pared with India. Mr. F. Buck- 
land *° states that a striking differ- 
ence between the really wild and 
the tame cat exists in the respective 
length of the intestines. He found 
these to be only five feet in length 
in two specimens of the wild cat, 
whereas they would probably be 
three times that measurement in the 
domestic cat. 

Whales and seals, in like manner, 
are extinct or driven away from 
the coasts of England. The latter 
animal, indeed, is sometimes found 
basking on the Norfolk sandbanks, 
and we have seen one at the Land’s 
End; but, for all practical pur- 
poses, they may be deemed lost to 
our native mammals. They are 
yet found in abundance, however, 
round Scotland; and many are the 
legends told of them there and in 
Ireland, Professor Bell, their latest 
historian, reckons five species of 
seal amongst the British mammals. 
Mr. Lamont, in his Yachting in the 


%5 Log-book of a Fisherman, p. 252. 
86 Jenyns, Manual of British Vertebrates, p. 40. 
87 Hor. Od. iv. 14, 47. 


8 Juv. x. 
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Arctic Seas (Chatto and Windus, 
1876) gives much novel informa- 
tion respecting the habits and os- 
teology of the walrus and of several 
of the seals which have at times 
been seen on the British ‘coasts. 
His account of the walrus in par- 
ticular largely adds to our know- 
ledge of that animal. It is a pity 
that his book is so disfigured with 
constant recitals of ‘smashing’ this 
bear’s shoulder and ‘crashing’ that 
walrus’s skull. The keenest sports- 
man uses the greatest reticence on 
these points; and the unfortunate 
victims of an express rifle and ex- 
ploding shells should no more be 
killed over again before the public 
with all the harrowing details of 
their slaughter than Medea’s boys 
be slain upon the stage. Jenyns 
credits English zoology with two 
specimens of the Manatus which 
were cast ashore near Leith and off 
the Shetland Isles; but Professor 
Bell righly denies the manatee’s 
claim to belong to our fauna, con- 
sidering they had probably been 
drifted to us from the West Indies 
by the Gulf Stream.** Occasionally 
w whale is cast ashore in England, 
or driven into a bay and killed in 
the Shetlands, as so graphically 
described in the Pirate. But Britain 
was once as celebrated for its 
whales as its pearls ; witness— 


Te belluosus qui remotis 
Obstrepit oceanus Britannis ;*’ 


and Juvenal— 

Cuncta exsuperans patrimonia census 
Quantodelphinis balena Britannica major.* 
The whale (Balena Biscayensis) 
used to be pursued in the Middle 
Ages in the Channel and the Bay of 
Biscay ; but the fishery has long 
been extinct, and nothing had been 
heard of the ‘ Nordkaper’ (as the 
whale was called) since the close of 
the last century. It was then 


Bell, p. 380. 


Compare Henry of Huntingdon’s description of Britain (lib. i.), 


abundat et vitulis marinis; capiuntur et sepe delphines et balenz.’ 
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regularly caught near the coasts of 
Nantucket, and was not unfrequent 
in the Northern Atlantic. On 
January 17, 1854, however, one of 
these whales, accompanied by its 
cub, appeared in the Bay of Biscay, 
outside the harbour of San Sebas- 
tian. Though the mother escaped, 
the young one was captured, and 
its skeleton brought to Pampeluna. 
It was twenty-six Spanish feet long, 
and from it the Danish naturalist 
Eschricht succeeded in establishing 
the fact that the Nordkaper, the 
object of the fishery of the Basques, 
belonged to the South Sea whales, 
but was an independent species, 
quite different from the Cape whale. 
In January 1875 a whale (said to 
have been the Greenland or ‘ right 
whale,’ but this was probably a 
mistake) was drifted on shore dead 
at Mevagissey, and another at 
Teignmouth, which was a rorqual 
(balenoptera rostrata). In March 
of the same year another rorqual 
was stranded at Hippisburgh on 
the Norfolk Coast. lt was 74ft. 
6in. long from tip of jaw to centre of 
tail, Captain Markham’s Whaling 
Orwise in Bafin’s Bay graphically 
describes whale fishing, and all con- 
nected with it as at present carried 
on. The author’s enthusiasm led 
him to join a whaler, and make a 
voyage in her, so that he acquired 
a thorough practical knowledge of 
the subject. Professor Bell describes 
twelve species of whale as having 
been killed or seen in our seas.°® 
Many curious speculations have 
arisen on the origin of our domes- 
ticated animals. History, paleon- 
tology, and the stock breeder’s ex- 
perience must be consulted herein. 
Let us begin with the ox, the most 
useful of the farm yard’s inhabitants. 
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Penetrating as far as we can into 
the mists of antiquity we notice two 
types of wild oxen in great Britain 
whose fossil remains are frequently 
found. All our existing nineteen 
breeds of cattle, strange though it 
may seem, are descended from these. 
One of these kinds*® yet exists at 
Chillingham in its pure state though 
smaller than the original stock. It 
is also kept at Cadzow, Lyme Park, 
and Chartley, but is recorded to 
have existed in several other parks 
and forests. During the neolithic 
period it was domesticated in 
Switzerland. The Pembroke breed 
at present closely resembles it, and 
doubtless is its descendant. It lived 
in England as a wild animal in 
Ceesar’s time, and is well described 
by Sir Robert Sibbald,*! who adds 
that it is very fierce and hates any 
herbage man may have touched. 
Landseer’s pencil has familiarised 
those who have never seen the 
Chillingham herd with these white- 
coated black-nosed cattle. In Henry 
II.’s reign these wild cattle roamed 
in the great forest which then sur- 
rounded London. Bos longifrons, 
on the contrary, was of a small size, 
with short body and fine legs. Its 
remains have been found in Britain, 
associated with those of the elephant 
and rhinoceros ; and it was domes- 
ticated here during the Roman 
period. Owen thinks that Welsh 
and Highland cattle are descended 
from it. It cannot have been much 
dissimilar to the red Devons of the 
present day. In Scandinavia yet a 
third kind was common, with a 
curious hump between its horns 
(B. frontosus). This peculiarity it 
has probably handed down to the 
Galloways and Scotch black cattle 
which in all likelihood trace their 


* For the anatomy of the cetacea, see Professor Flower’s Recent Memoirs of the Cetacea 
(Ray Society, 1866), and for the curious rudimentary presence of hind limbs in the whale- 
bone whales and their organisation as the most perfect of this group of animals, see that 


vol., p. 136; and Prof. Bell, 2nd ed., p. 374. 


” Bos primigenius, See Darwin, Variation of Plants and Animals, §c., i. p. 81. 

"' «Boves sunt silvestres colore candidissimo, juba densa et demissa, truculenti et feri, 
adeo ut humano genere abhorrentes, ut ab iis, que homines vel manibus contrectarint vel 
halitu perflaverint per multos dies abstineant, et dolo capti moriantur.’ (Scotia Illus- 


trata, il, 2.) 
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ancestry to it. These and indeed 
allthe European genera of Bos are 
broadly marked off from Eastern 
cattle by having no hump on their 
backs. 

The origin of the numberless ex- 
isting breeds of the horse is lost in 
antiquity. It was contemporaneous 
with the mammoth and rhinoceros, 
and its bones have been found at 
Brighton and elsewhere. From 
these it may be gathered that the 
primitive horse ‘differed from the 
existing domestic horse in its larger 
proportional head and jaws, for it 
was smaller in the frame than an 
ordinary horse.’4? Curiously enough, 
though the horse once abounded in 
America, on the Spaniards dis- 
covering that country it had long 
been extinct. They however intro- 
duced European horses, and now 
the descendants of these animals 
run wild over the Savannahs. This 
fact is noticed by Mr. Darwin as 
‘a marvellous event in the history 
of animals.’ Cesar and Strabo 


celebrated the activity and good 
discipline of the British horses. 
Athelstan prohibited their expor- 


tation, save as presents. Onur large 
dray horses are due to Flemish or 
German blood. Roger de Belesme 
introduced Spanish stallions into 
his estate in Powysland greatly to 
the improvement of his stock." 
Drayton sings of— 
the Gomerian fields, 
Than which in all our Wales there is no 
country yields 
An excellenter horse, so full of natural fire, 
As one of Pheebus’ steeds had been that 
stallion's sire 
Which first their race begun: or of th’ 
Asturian kind ‘ 
Which some have held to be begotten by 
the wind.‘ 
Remains of the domestic horse 
have been found in Swiss lake 
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dwellings belonging to the latter 
part of the stone period. Our 
ponies may be distinguished accord- 
ing to their different districts, just 
as those of the different islands of 
the Malay Archipelago are distin- 
guishable.*® The ass, it may be 
added, is sprung from the Arabian 
wild ass. It is mentioned in Ethel- 
dred’s reign, but seems to have be- 
come extinct in Hollingshed’s time, 
who quaintly says that in Elizabeth’ 8 
reign, ‘our lande did yeelde no asses.’ 
The pig is believed to have sprung 
from two distinct lines; one the 
S. serofa (wild boar), which possesses 
so extensive a geographical range, 
and secondly from an eastern type, 
whose wild parent-form is unknown, 
styled by Nathusius the Sus Indicus. 
Two domesticated forms, akin to 
these two variations, existed, says 
Professor Riitimeyer, contempo- 
raneously in Switzerland during 
the neolithic period. The Chinese 
breed, with which our farmers are 
familiar, shows the influence of 
this Oriental strain in a marked 
manner. We have seen a lap-dog 
brought from the Summer Palace 
at Pekin which exactly reproduced 
their retroussé noses and marvellous 
facial expression.‘® The tame rab- 
bit is certainly descended from the 
wild kind. With regard to the 
dog, it is doubtful whether there 
is one wild species or many. 
Egyptian art frequently represents 
a singular dog like a greyhound; 
a closely allied variety to this yet 
exists in Northern Africa.47 A 
dog greatly resembling it may be 
seen on one of the bronze dishes 
discovered by Mr. Layard at Nim- 
rad, which is unique in Assyrian 
art; the dogs it delights to repre- 
sent being mostly powerful mas- 
tiffs.4* The dog’s tail is always re- 


42 Owen, British Fossil Mammals. 


43 Pennant’s 
** Polyolbion, Song vi. 


8 British Zoology. 


** Darwin, Variation, §c. i. p. 56. 


46 Jhid. i. p. 69. 


t Ibid. i. p. 24; and Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. 
*§ Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, vol. i. passim. 
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curved, whereas that of the wolf is 
straight, so that, much as some dogs 
resemble wolves, they are not de- 
scended from those animals. The 
mastiffs of Great Britain were al- 
ways celebrated with the ancients.” 
It forms another difficult inquiry 
to settle the ancestry of the common 
cat. The differences are so striking 
(the curious cylindrical and trun- 
cated tail of Felis catus never re- 
appearing in the domestic variety®°) 
that it seems exceedingly unlikely 
that the common cat springs from 
our native wild one. Sir Robert 
Sibbald in the seventeenth century 
discriminated between them, ‘felis 
sylvestris major est domestica, den- 
siore et longiore pilo, colore fusco, 
variato, cauda crassiore;’ and Mr. 
Darwin is inclined to connect the 
domestic cat with the three varieties 
found in the Egyptian mummy pits 
(the cat, as all readers of Herodotus 
will remember, being a sacred ani- 
mal in Egypt), two of which are 
still found both wild and domesti- 
cated in different parts of Egypt. 
It crosses readily with our wild 
eat, and Mr. Blyth remarks that 
the progeny is unknown in the 
southern parts of Great Britain, 
where the wild cat is extinct. If 
we must look to the East for the 
house cat’s origin, the nursery tale 
of Whittington bringing his cat 
into a country which knew not cats 
may be a true account of what 
actually took place in England. 
In the Welsh Laws of Hoel an 
amusing penalty was exacted for 
killing the king’s cat, the guardian 
of the royal granary, which points 
to the fact of the animal being 
scarce in his time. The dead body 
was to be held up by the tip of its 
tail with its head just touching 
the floor, while the offender was 
condemned to pour corn over the 
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cat’s body until it should be com- 
pletely hidden in the heap, even to 
the tip of its tail. Professor Owen 
considers the cat a domesticated 
variety of a species which was con- 
temporaneous with the cave tiger. 
Leaving the records of British 
mammals handed down by geology 
and history, it is time to take into 
consideration the books which pro- 
fess an accurate knowledge of ani- 
mal life during past and present 
days in England. Zoology, as a 
science, awoke in the sixteenth 
century from the trance into which 
it had fallen since the investigations 
of Aristotle and Pliny. Gesner it 
was who fanned it into active life. 
His History of Animals (1551) served 
as a quarry for succeeding natural- 
ists, such as Aldrovandus and John- 
ston, until the appearance of Ray’s 
Synopsis Animalium towards the 
close of the next century; a book 
of some research, spite of its having 
‘placed the hippopotamus amongst 
aquatic animals and the bat among 
birds.’5! No one would now think 
of consulting Sir Robert Sibbald’s 
History of Scotch Animals, which 
forms the third part of his Scotia 
Illustrata, save as a curiosity of 
literature. He naturally begins 
with man, and after discoursing on 
his dignity and pre-eminence, men- 
tions as noteworthy facts, after the 
fashion of zoologists of his day, that 
he knew one woman of sixty who had 
produced twenty-nine children, and 
another who bore three children at 
a birth. Perhaps by way of caution 
to bachelors, he remarks that this 
one was ‘fusci coloris et habitu 
corporis tenui.’ Another chapter 


details the medicines which are 
compounded of the various parts 
of man’s frame, and their valne as 
remedies ; thus we are gravely told, 
‘pinguedo humana ad nervos de- 





*” See Note 13, and Claudian, Jn Secundum Consulaium Stilich. v. 299; Strabo speaks 
of English dogs: edpvuets mpds ras xuvnyectas, 

*° Bell, p. 222. 
* Hallam, Lit. of Europe, ii. p. 336. 
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biles roborandos multum inservit,’ 
while others and their respective 
uses are so horrible that they can- 
not be named even in the obscurity 
of a learned language. Of course 
he gives his readers figures of the 
Bernicle goose and its wondrous 
generation ; he revels, too, in the 
deer with bifurcated tails, whatever 
they were, which were found in the 
North of Scotland. The King’s 
physician and geographer, however, 
has evidently spared no pains in 
compiling his shapely folio. Thus 
he notices the local distribution of 
the squirrel in Scotland, which has 
often been commented on of late,5? 
‘sciurus in meridionalis plagee Scotize 
sylvis reperitur,’ and his enumera- 
tion of the smaller quadrupeds is 
very accurate. 

At the head of writers who were 
the first to treat more particularly 
of British quadrupeds must be 
placed Bewick.®* The information 
he gives is fair for the time when 
he wrote, but the modern reader is 
more attracted to his exquisite tail- 
pieces. His charging elephant (p. 
162) and cat and dog fighting on a 
wall (p. 195) are inimitable ex- 
amples of the wood-cutter’s art; 
while the dog shivering in a shower 
(p. 309) and the boys watching the 
dog they have just hanged (p. 274) 
possess a pathos which could only 
have been inspired by a happy 
union of genius and love for ani- 
mals.54 With the present century 
more exact science is first repre- 
sented in Pennant’s British Zoology. 
Every naturalist at once associates 
him with Gilbert White, who ad- 
dressed to him the first series of his 
Letters on the Natural History of 
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Selborne. Pennant obtained much 
help from White and Daines Bar- 
rington, to say nothing of such 
lesser luminaries (at least to the 
lover of White’s book) as Dr. 
Solander, Sir J. Banks, and Mar- 
maduke Tunstall. There is much 
that is excellent in Pennant, but 
greater exactness in the study of 
our quadrupeds has been attained 
since his day, as is only natural, 
and in particular the fauna of 
Europe has been placed in juxta- 
position with our own mammals. 
These signs of progress may be 
seen in the Rey. L. Jenyn’s Manual 
of British Vertebrate Animals and 
in Lord Clermont’s useful Guide to 
the Quadrupeds and Reptiles of 
Europe. No one intending to 
enter upon the consideration of 
British mammals could hope to do 
so successfully without resorting to 
Professor Owen’s books, which are 
as striking for their unassuming 
philosophic tone as for the depth of 
learning they display. 

It is to Mr. Bell’s History of 
British Quadrupeds,®* however, as 
being the last contribution to the 
subject, that we must dedicate the 
remainder of our space. The 
veteran naturalist is well-known to 
all observers of animated life in our 
country, and very fitly does he 
inhabit ‘The Wakes,’ Gilbert 
White’s old house, at Selborne, 
preserving with religious deference 
every trace of the father of 
modern English zoological science 
in the house and estate, for he re- 
presents all the geniality, scholar- 
ship, and breadth of knowledge 
possessed by his predecessor in that 
beautiful home of Natural History. 


52 As for instance by Mr. Colquhoun (Lecture on the Fere Nature of the British Isles, 
Blackwood, 1873), who states that the first squirrel appeared in the Highlands in 1830, 
and by Mr. A, E. Knox (Autumns on the Spey). In Ireland the squirrel is also extremely 
local and is, perhaps, not indigenous. 

58 Admirers of Bewick’s graver should study the volume of woodcuts for his quadru- 
peds which Sir Joseph Banks obtained after much search from Bewick and left to the 


British Museum. 
worthy. 


Some charming landscape vignettes amongst these are very note- 


* 4A General History of Quadrupeds. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1790. 
5° Bell’s British Quadrupeds. London, Van Voorst, 1837; 2nd ed., 1874. 
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The first edition of Mr. Bell’s 
British Quadrupeds, in 1837, was 
welcomed with extreme satisfaction 
by all naturalists. But it speedily, 
from that very circumstance, went 
out of print, and the second edition, 
which it was announced would be 
augmented and enriched by several 
clever zoologists, has long been im- 
patiently expected. At length, after 
an interval of thirty-seven years, 
the new edition appeared, revised 
and partly re-written by the author ; 
embracing, also, many additions 
made by Mr. Tomes and Mr. Alston. 
Great Britain now possesses a 
worthy account of her quadrupeds. 
Only in one point do we regret 
the old edition. It embraced the 
domesticated, as well as the wild, 
animals, but in this re-issue Mr. 
Bell has entirely omitted the former, 
‘first, because these species cannot 
be properly regarded as members 
of our fauna; and _ secondly, 
because it is impossible to give any 
satisfactory account of their history 
and varieties within such narrow 
limits.’ (Pref. p. viii.) It appears 
to us that these two considerations 
open a wide field in which it would 
be most interesting to possess Mr. 
Bell’s guidance, and surely no one 
would have grudged a hundred 
pages added to the book’s bulk, if 
he could find these varieties and 
their history succinctly set forth. 
We commend it to Mr. Bellas a 
suitable subject on which his 
acumen might employ itself, before 
the next edition is called for. In- 
deed, in view of the modern doc- 
trines of evolution the history of 
our domesticated animals impera- 
tively requires to be accurately in- 
vestigated. No one is more fit 
for this task than Mr. Bell, in his 
leafy retirement at Selborne, albeit 


Jam senior, sed cruda viridisque senectus, 


Might we suggest another improve- 
ment to render a good book an 
admirable one? The limits of the 


various British quadrupeds are 
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vaguely marked out. An attempt 
should at all events be made to 
secure more definite information on 
this subject, even if it were not 
exhaustive. Thus, weare told that 
the beech marten (Martes foina) is 
‘at present much less common than 
the pine, and is, indeed, now very 
nearly extinct in England,’ but no 
indications are added of the locali- 
ties in which the creature may be 
sought. Even less information is 
given of the habitats of the pine 
marten. Similarly that interesting 
animal, the dormouse, is, so far as 
our experience goes, decidedly 
local. We look in vain for any 
facts concerning its distribution. 
Such omissions seriously mar the 
utility of Mr. Bell’s book. The 
bats, indeed, are better treated in 
this respect than the remaining 
mammals of our fauna; and where 
classification and description are so 
precise, the fault which we have 
noted becomes the more obtrusive. 
But as it is at present, or as we 
hope to see it, we can hardly 
imagine a more pleasant companion. 
for the man fond of rural life than 
Mr. Bell’s history. Its publication 
will show how little is accurately 
known of our common quadrupeds,, 
and will induce, we may fain hope, 
those who possess leisure and the 
opportanity for such investigations, 
to increase the particulars at pre- 
sent known to science of the life 
history of our mammals. 

From this retrospect of animal 
life on our islands it is not difficult 
to conjecture its future. Species- 
which are at present abundant in 
most localities will be greatly 
thinned, as population increases, 
and the plough invades their haunts. 
Indeed, there is a fear that many 
kinds will become extinct, save where 
carefully protected, as is now the 
case with the fox everywhere in Eng- 
land, and with the red deerin Somer- 
setshireand North-East Devon. Mr, 
Bell estimates the number of British 
quadrupeds at the present time to 
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be seventy-three species ; deducting 
three which are doubtful, there re- 
main but seventy different kinds, and 
some of these, in many localities, 
are wasting away like the Canadian 
beaver, or the American bison, 
before persecution and the general 
diffusion of fire-arms. Even in this 
century many species, in almost 
every locality, were much more 
abundant a generation ago than at 
present. Drainage and cutting 
down of woods and hedges are also 
fatal blows struck at animal life. 
It must retire before modern agri- 
culture, and as it withdraws farther 
from man’s neighbourhood, the 
country loses a great source of 
interest and picturesqueness. 
Finally, this conviction leads to 
the expression of a hope that landed 
proprietors and others who are fond 
of field sports, will not merely re- 
frain from wantonly destroying our 
native animals, but will take mea- 
sures to extend to them at least a 
certain amount of protection. Of 
course many of these animals will 
occasionally help themselves to 
= g pheasants or partridges’ eggs, 
ut as in the analogous case of the 
grouse disease, the destruction of a 
few seems to invigorate the stock ; 
besides which a rural walk or ride 
is rendered infinitely more agree- 
able by the probability that it will 
show us wild animals and their di- 
verse instincts exercised in secure 
freedom. For ourselves, we very 
willingly pay our tithe of game an- 
nually to raptorial birds and ra- 
pacious quadrupeds. The pleasure 
they afford by their appearance 
more than compensates for the de- 
mands they make on the forbearance 
of sportsmen. We are persuaded 
that Mr. Morant’s plea®® for the 
extermination of native birds and 
beasts of prey, would signally de- 
feat its object in the long run; 
and distinctly decline, under the 
plausible plea of increasing the food 
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supplies of the nation and the plea- 
sure of the sportsman, to lend our- 
selves to this Roman method of set- 
tling conflicting claims by making 
a solitude, and exchanging the 
varied cries and calls of bird and 
beast life around us for the mono- 
tonous whirring of innumerable 
covies of partridges. Might we 
plead too with all squires and em. 
ployers of labour, all teachers of 
youth, and schoolmasters, that 
they would strenuously discourage 
amongst their subordinates that 
needless cruelty to the lower ani- 
mals which is so frequently seen ? 
With many men and boys, such 
harmless, innocent creatures as 
squirrels, hedgehogs, and water 
voles are deemed ‘ vermin,’ to be at 
once destroyed. There are cases, 
undoubtedly, when it is expedient 
to take these creatures’ lives, but 
assuredly they are not to be wan- 
tonly massacred with dogs and 
sticks as at present in too many 
instances. Undoubtedly the planter 
has a just casus belli against squir- 
rels, and the miller against water 
voles for destroying the banks ot 
his stream ; ere now, too, the hedge- 
hog has been caught in the act of 
worrying chickens, but unless we 
are provoked beyond endurance as 
planters, millers, or poultry keepers, 
we shall make every allowance for 
these creatures. If, as a country, 
England is fond of out-door sports, 
it is certain that the French sar- 
casm of our going out to kill some- 
thing because it is a fine day, 
derives all its point from its gross 
exaggeration. Cruelty to animals 
is far more openly practised and 
extreme on the Continent. There 
is yet much to be learnt about 
our native quadrupeds. Observers 
abound in the other departments of 
the British fauna. He who devotes 
himself to the loving investigation 
of the habits and instincts of any of 
our four-footed friends has dis- 


56 See Game Preservers and Bird Preservers, Longmans, 1875. 
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covered the best remedy for the 
wanton use of superior might, that 
tyranny which would use against 
the lower animals a giant’s strength 
like a giant. Much as George 
Eliot’s prose excels her verse, she 
has on one occasion painted in 
striking colours the dumb misery 
and shrinking antipathy to man’s 
cruelty handed down from genera- 
tion to generation of the animals 
amongst which he lives. Rightly 
to apprehend the fall force of these 
owerful verses, the reign of terror 
which they depict should be com- 
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pared with the happiness of such a 
community as Waterton gathered 
round him at Walton. 


Man thinks 

Brutes have no wisdom, since they know 
not his: 

Can we divine their world ? The hidden life 

That mirrors us as hideous shapeless power, 

Cruel supremacy of sharp-edged death, 

Or fate that leaves a bleeding mother 
robbed ? 

Oh, they have long tradition and swift 
speech, 

Can tell with touches and sharp-darting 
cries 

Whole histories of timid races taught 

To breathe in terror by red-handed man. 








ON KEEPING SILENCE FROM GOOD WORDS. 


HY should the simple and 
reverent mention of the name 

of God in conversation at an 
ordinary dinner party cause a 
sudden chill, an awkward break in 
the conversation, as though some 
solecism, some offence against 
good manners, had been committed ? 
Why should any approach to a 
discussion on religious subjects be 
impossible in general society ? 
People talk freely enough on politics, 
on art, on science, on literature ; 
more freely still on the mere per- 
sonal gossip of the day; the one 
subject which is by general consent 
proscribed is that which by general 
consent is allowed to be the most 
important, and which one might 
therefore suppose to be the most 
interesting. It is worth while to 


inquire into the cause of so singular 


a phenomenon. 

The first and most obvious 
answer to the question which we 
have proposed would be, that this 
reticence arises from reverence. No 
one, it will be said, talks much in 
ordinary company of that which 
he most reveres; in calling such 
subjects sacred, we imply that they 
are not to be profaned by rude 
handling, but are to be kept as it 
were in a shrine apart from the 
traffic of the every-day world. It 
may be so ; and yet if it be so, it is 
a phenomenon peculiar to us Eng- 
lish Protestants. For the Hebrew 
of old, whose reverence as uttered 
by Psalmists and Prophets has 
been the type of all the deepest 
thoughts of men ever since, habitu- 
ally spoke with his neighbour of 
God and of Divine things. ‘ As the 
Lord liveth,’ seemed to him the 
simplest and most natural way of 
affirming his belief in what he said. 
The Mahomedan has no lack of 
reverence ; yet it is as natural to him 


to speak of Allah as it is to us to 
speak of nature; nor would it be 
easy to find words more deeply 
reverent, more touchingly natural, 
or more simply pathetic than those 
of the aged Nanyk Pasha, who in 
lamenting the fall of his nation 
said to the Correspondent of the 
Daily News, ‘ Allah is great. If 
He wills that we are to come 
through this trouble, He will find 
means to do so. We have done our 
best. We have now no help, no 
hope, but in Him. If He wills that 
we are to perish, we are content.’ 
The English Puritan of the seven- 
teenth century, though he did not 
express it in the same conventional 
forms with ourselves, was full of 
reverence for the unseen world; 
yet he, like the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament whom in so man 
other respects he resembled, habitu- 
ally and naturally spoke of the un- 
seen as though it were the world in 
which he lived and moved. Or, to 
come nearer to our own day, the 
Tyrolese peasant who raises his hat 
to each roadside crucifix that he 
passes, speaks of the ‘liebe Herr 
Gott’ as familiarly as he does of 
the officials of his native village. 
It is true that a cultivated mind 
will shrink from a familiarity of 
speech which to a ruder taste will 
seem natural: yet there is, one 
should think, some medium between 
over-familiarity and the total ignor- 
ing of the subject. 

A very different answer to our 
question will be given by many in 
the present day. Of course, they 
will say, people now-a-days do not 
speak of religion, because they do 
not really believe in it. The He- 
brew, who believed that God was 
about his path and about his bed; 
the Mahomedan, who believes that 
Allah compasses him round by an 
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iron chain of destiny ; the Puritan, 
who believed that he and the Ruler 
of the Universe were bound to each 
other by a special covenant—these 
believed, and therefore spoke: but 
the modern Englishman, who be- 
lieves in Evolution and Natural 
Laws, and to whom therefore the 
old idea of a Deity regulating 
and arranging from hour to hour 
all the affairs of men and the course 
of nature is altogether foreign, 
will talk of a science which he 
believes, and not of a religion which 
he does not believe. Here probably 
we have got somewhat nearer to 
the root of the matter. No doubt, 
a very considerable number of our 
most highly educated and thought- 
ful men have ceased to hold any 
definite form of religious belief ; yet 
for the most part these are the very 
men who do not shrink from speak- 
ing, and speaking out, on religious 
subjects ; you will be more likely to 
hear a religious discussion intro- 
duced by a scientific agnostic than 
by an orthodox man of business 
who goes as regularly to church on 
Sundays as he does to his office on 
week-days, and perhaps with the 
same business-like view of provid- 
ing comfortably for the future. 
Exactly so, will be the reply ; your 
man of science at least knows 
what he believes and what he does 
not, and so he handles religious 
subjects as freely as he does others : 
whereas your man of business 
thinks he believes a good deal 
about religion, but in the inner 
recesses of his soul there lurks a 
dim consciousness that after all his 
believing is rather make-believe, 
and so he prudently eschews re- 
ligious topics and confines himself 
to what he does thoroughly believe 
in, the price of stocks or the 
tendency of dry goods. Still, this 
does not after all completely satisfy 
the question : for there are numbers 
of intelligent and open-minded men 
who are in the position neither of 
our man of science nor of our man 
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of business, but who, whether or 
not they may accept all the details 
of orthodox theology, do yet heartily 
believe in Christianity, and find in 
it the comfort and stay of their 
lives ; and yet these men, though 
they sincerely regard religion as of 
all subjects the most important, 
would feel uncomfortable and dis- 
tressed if it were introduced into 
discussion or conversation. We 
must therefore look somewhat 
farther for our answer. 

Another reason which may very 
plausibly be alleged is this. On 
almost all other subjects, men can 
agree to differ : on science, on art, on 
literature, persons may hold very 
different views, and yet be able to 
discuss them quietly and freely : 
even on politics, men no longer 
quarrel and renounce each other’s 
acquaintance as they did fifty years 
ago: but religious questions are 
almost sure to generate heat. Nor 
is it difficult to account for this. 
The belief universal in the Middle 
Ages, that the Divine judgment of a 
man depends not on his works, but 
on his opinions, that a mistake in 
religions dogma is not a mistake 
merely but a sin, and that a mis- 
creant isa wicked man, has laid a 
strong hold not on language only, 
but also on those floating impres- 
sions which, rarely sifted or inquired 
into, are the motive-springs of most 
men’s actions. And hence, many a 
man who thinks his neighbour only 
a fool for agreeing with Lord 
Beaconsfield or with Mr. Gladstone, 
thinks him a bad man for agreeing 
with Dr. Pusey or with Bishop 
Colenso: and so thinking, while in 
a political discussion—unless per- 
haps on the eve of a general 
election—he will usually keep 
his temper, on a religious ques- 
tion he will take fire and blaze 


forth into divine wrath. Indeed, it 
is a curious confirmation of this 
view, that political questions seem 
to excite strong feeling in propor- 
tion as the religious element enters 
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into them. Of all home questions 
in our day, that of the Irish Church 
disestablishment has probably stirred 
more bitter feeling than any other ; 
and —discreditable as such an 
avowal must be to the common 
sense of Englishmen—it can hardly 
be doubted that some additional 
acrimony has—very unnecessarily 
—been imported into the Eastern 
Question by the fact that the High 
Church clergy have unanimous- 
ly and enthusiastically taken the 
Russian, or at least the anti-Turkish 
side. If intolerance is to exist, it 
is no doubt better that it should 
kindle hot words than blazing 
faggots; but one cannot help hoping 
that with the progress of intelli- 
gence men may come to perceive 
that in theology, as in all other 
branches of knowledge, the air 


which by stagnating is apt to be- 
come unwholesome, is stirred and 
freshened by discussion, and that if 
they will discuss temperately and 
without heat, they may probably 


find that their differences are less 
than they imagined. 

But we must look deeper yet for 
the ground-cause of the universal 
reticence on religious topics; and 
we shall find it in a change which 
has silently taken place in the con- 
ception of what religion is. We 
hear it commonly said, that religion 
is a matter entirely between a man 
and his God—the possessive pronoun 
in itself seeming to indicate a kind 
of separate interest as it were—and 
that the salvation of his own soul is 
the one supremely important matter 
for each man. And from this view 
of religion it naturally follows that 
to speak of religion means with 
most people to speak of their own 
inward condition, of their spiritual 
symptoms, of their growth in the 
spiritual life. Such religiousspeech, 
unless it be between those who are 
so one in heart and soul that it be- 
comes rather thought than speech, is 
of all things the most unwholesome. 
For there is a spiritual as there is a 
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bodily reserve and modesty, the 
violation of which leads to the loss 
of self-reverence, and to the pro- 
fanation of that which is most 
sacred. But this view of religion is 
a wholly modern one. To the 
Hebrew, whose State was his Church 
and whose Church was his State, 
whose public proclamations began 
not with ‘N. by the grace of God 
of the kingdom of Israel King,’ but 
with ‘ Thus saith Jehovah’—to the 
Hebrew, whose politicians were in- 
spired prophets and whose view of 
foreign nations was that all the gods 
of the heathen were but idols, but 
that Jehovah had chosen Jacob for 
Himself and Israel for His own pos- 
session, to him not to speak of re- 
ligion would have been simply to 
keep silence, for his daily life, his 
politics, his commerce with foreign 
nations, his wars, his treaties, his 
most private domestic relations, 
were all part of his religion. The 
Hebrew worship was the social life 
of the nation: the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were its literature. When 
Judaism passed into Christianity, 
the idea of the holy nation was 
superseded by that of the Church, 
and thus political and national re- 
lations unhappily lost their religious 
character, and for a time, partly 
under the influence of the expecta- 
tion of the approaching end of all 
things, men’s interests and thoughts 
were centred upon the unseen world. 
At such a time, the danger would 
be not of reticence on religious sub- 
jects, but of neglect and contempt 
of secular life. Still, the spirit of 
Christianity proclaims unmistake- 
ably the sacredness of common life ; 
the monastic or ascetic principle, 
which cuts human life into two 
parts, one religious, the other secu- 
lar, is not a true reading of the 
Christian law ; where that law has 
been understood in its true import, 
there men have learnt that the 
domestic, the social, the political, 
and not the monastic, is the truly 
religious life. And hence, wherever 
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religion has been understood not as 
a mere scheme for saving individual 
souls from future punishment, but 
as a kingdom of heaven on earth, 
wherever the religious life has been 
not the mere refined selfishness by 
which each several man tries to 
make the best terms he can for him- 
self against a future life, but the 
struggle of mankind after clearer 
light and purer life, there men have 
not been ashamed to speak openly 
of it, because it is in fact nothing 
else than politics, art, science, and 
every other human interest looked 
at in their nobler and Divine aspect. 

If, then, this view of the matter is 
a true one, it would appear that the 
excessive reticence on religious sub- 
jects of which we have spoken arises 
not so much from reverence or from 
scepticism as from the individualism 
which is so marked a characteristic 
of modern religion, and which is 
the direct outcome ofthe Evangelical 
movement. For this movement, as 


we have seen elsewhere,' ignored 


the idea of the Church asa spiritual 
society, and—perhaps from the 
necessity of its position—addressed 
itself simply and solely to the work 
of quickening into life individual 
souls. How admirably it did this 
work, how it stirred with new life a 
whole generationof men, how Bristol 
colliers and Welsh quarrymen and 
Snffolk labourers and London 
merchants were alike melted by the 
eloquence, often rude enough, of 
men who spoke strongly because 
they spoke from the heart, is known 
to all who have read anything of 
the religious history of the last 
and the present century.2? But 
probably great part of the success 
of the movement depended on its 
strongly individual element, on its 
addressing men not as members 
one of another, but as separate souls 


1 See Fraser's Magazine, January 1878, p. 
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who must answer each one for 
himself as he stands alone before his 
Judge. By such a course, it forced 
upon men a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, but it also impressed 
upon the popular religion a cha- 
racter of isolation, of independence, 
which has for a time at least de- 
stroyed much that was lovely in 
earlier types of Christianity. From 
this has arisen that ‘ dissidence of 
dissent,’ that ‘spirit of disruption,’ 
which regards continually multi- 
plying religious divisions not as a 
perhaps inevitable source of weak- 
ness, not as an evil to be endured so 
long as it cannot be cured, but as the 
ideal of religious liberty, a grand 
achievement reserved for the nine- 
teenth century. And from this it 
has resulted that religion, instead 
of being regarded simply as the 
heavenward aspect of all things 
human, has come to be looked 
upon as the relation between the 
individual soul and its Divine 
Master. Such a relation cannot 
but be most sacred, most delicate ; 
to reveal it to the general eye, to 
make it a subject of discussion 
whether with a friend or with a 
spiritual director, unless under the 
urgent need of spiritual sympathy 
or counsel, must blunt the sensi- 
tiveness of the soul, and injure that 
spiritual modesty and reserve with- 
out which religion loses all its love- 
liness. To talk of religion, if by 
religion we mean the inner secrets 
of the soul, must have upon most 
persons a somewhat hardening effect, 
and may very easily end in substi- 
tuting words and professions for the 
deeper realities of the spiritual 
life. 

But it may be objected that the 
Evangelical school of theology, far 
from discouraging religious con- 
versation, has been the one school 


23. 


* A very convenient summary of the Evangelical movement in the last century, though 
of course written from a strongly sympathetic point of view, is to be found in Mr. Ryle’s 


Christian Leaders of the Eighteenth Century. 
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which has most markedly encouraged 
it ; and that it is among professors 
of this form of religion almost ex- 
clusively that such conversation 
prevails. Most true. But while 
this fact testifies to the reality of 
conviction with which such persons 
hold their view of religion, it cannot 
be denied that to those who have 
not been brought up in the pecu- 
liarities of this school the way in 
which things ‘sacro digna silentio ’ 
are or used to be spoken of fami- 
liarly, not in the exceptional confi- 
dence of intimate friendship, but in 
ordinary intercourse, gives a pain- 
ful sense if not of unreality, at least 
of unfitness and indecorum. And on 
those who have been brought up 
from childhood in Evangelical ways, 
the encouragement to talk of their 
spiritual condition and to lay bare 
the secrets of their souls is a peril- 
ous temptation to the fatal habit of 
letting words outrun the truth, of 
saying more instead of less than 
they feel. If religion is indeed a 
matter entirely between each man 
and his God, then religious conver- 
sation must be, except in very rare 
cases, the profanation of the Holy 
of Hollies. 

But there is, as we have tried to 
show, a higher and a robler concep- 
tion of religion, a conception which 
alone fits it for universal acceptance, 
which makes it the bond of human 
society, the consecrating influence of 
all human life. To regard it as the 
kingdom of heaven upon earth, as 
that which regulates the relation 
not of the individual soul only, but 
of the family, the nation, the race, 
with God; as the principle which 
is toraise men toa higher and purer 
life, not hereafter only, but here and 
now, and which therefore has to do 
not only with theology but also with 
political economy, with social science, 
with education, with the thousand 
problems of the day; this surely 
would be to make it no longer a 
monopoly of priests and churches, 
but a matter also for statesmen, for 
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social reformers, for men of science, 
for all who are doing any kind of 
work for others. If God were re- 
garded as standing in the same 
relation to humanity that Queen 
Victoria holds theoretically towards 
the British Empire, to speak of Him 
in discussing human affairs would 
be as natural as it is to refer to the 
Crown in talking of government or 
legislation. It is because we regard 
Him not as the common Father of 
all men, but as the Benefactor of a 
select few, that we shrink from the 
mention of His name in any but 
this intercourse of closest friends. 
That the habitual and, as it were, 
instinctive reference of all subjects 
of human interest to the highest 
standard, is not incompatible with a 
hearty and genial enjoyment of all 
simple and natural pleasures, and 
with a manly and unaffected life 
and a keen interest in all political 
and social questions, ought not to 
need proof; but it might be proved 
by a reference to two biographies. 
The Lives of Thomas Arnold and of 
Charles Kingsley, in whatever else 
they may differ, agree in this, that 
each sets before us the portrait of 
a man who from his heart believed 
in a present God, and who was 
not ashamed or afraid to speak of 
his belief. To Arnold indeed, with 
his strong view of the identity 
of Church and State, religion and 
politics were but the concave and the 
convex side of one and the same 
shield ; to him, in school manage- 
ment or teaching, in social inter- 
course, in correspondence with his 
friends, and in political pamphlets, 
without Christianity everything was 
unmeaning. He looked forward to a 
time when ‘the region of political 
and national questions, war and peace, 
oaths and punishments, economy 
and education, so long considered 
by good and bad alike as worldly 
and profane, should be looked upon 
as the very sphere to which Christian 
principles are most applicable.’ 
And his biographer tells us how 
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his ordinary school lessons ‘no 
general teaching of the Providential 
government of the world could have 
left a deeper impression, than the 
casual allusions to it which occurred 
as they came to any of the critical 
moments in the history of Greece 
or Rome.’ And so again in 
the case of Kingsley, we see at 
once from his letters and from his 
recorded words that to eliminate 
from his conversation all mention 
of the Kingdom of Heaven and its 
King would have been simply to 
impose upon him silence as to all 
that he would have considered 
worth speaking of: to him the 
drainage of Bermondsey, the rela- 
tions of capital and labour, the 
suffrage, secular education, were 
not less distinctly retigious questions 
—might he not perhaps have said 
that they were more religious 
questions P—than the constitutionof 
Church synods, or the jarrings of 
discordant sects, or the minute 
introspection of a morbid conscience. 
Not that either Arnold or Kingsley 
had the faintest tincture of secular- 
ism: in both we recognise the same 
deep reverence for and delight in 
Scripture; in both, though under 
somewhat different forms, we find 
the same value for public worship 
as the expression of the social 
character of Christianity: in both, 
the apparent mixing of things 
religious and secular is not the 
lowering of the religious, but the 
lifting the secular into a higher 
sphere. And in both too, not in 
spite of but in consequence of their 
deep sense of religion and of a 
present kingdom of heaven among 
men, we find the keenest delight 
in outward nature, the freshest 
enjoyment of outdoor sports, and 
an almost boyish exuberance of 
spirits alternating with the depres- 
sion to which at times both the one 
and the other, in common with 
well-nigh all great souls, were 
liable in presence of the contrast 
between what is and what might 
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be. Certainly neither in Arnold nor 
in Kingsley was religion ‘a thing 
between a man’s self and his Maker,’ 
any more than a man’s relation to 
his father is independent and 
exclusive of his relation to his 
brothers and sisters and his interest 
in family affairs. 

If the theory which we have 
endeavoured to work out is true, it 
would appear that the present 
universal reticence on religious 
subjects is a not altogether healthy 
symptom, as indicating that the 
belief in a kingdom of heaven 
amongst men has died out, and 
given place to a religion of selfish- 
ness and isolation, a system of 
‘sauve qui peut,’ in which each one 
is to do the best he can for himself, 
naturally without saying much 
about it. It is an ignoble phase 
of religious life, and as long as it 
lasts the best fruits of Christianity 
will be blighted and lost. Religion, 
like all other wholesome growths, 
loves the sunlight and the air; if 
we keep it in our cellars it will 
wither and die, or else send up a 
sickly and colourless shoot, that will 
bear no healthy fruit. The popular 
religion lacks just what it would 
gain by light and air and discussion: 
it would be more tolerant, better 
proportioned, less self-sufficient and 
lessgiven to party spirit. At present, 
if religion is spoken of at all, it is 
assumed that this can only be 
between persons holding similar 
views ; whereas if it were recognised 
that the essence of religion lies not 
in views, which are each man’s 
specialty, but in mutual affections 
and common objects, which are the 
uniting bond of society, it would be 
possible for men holding quite 
opposite views to discuss amicably 
and profitably subjects lying out- 
side their differences, and even 
those differences themselves as 
being of quite subordinate import- 
ance. 

There are special cases in which 
a more free speech on religious 

TT2 
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subjects such as we have advocated 
would be of the greatest advantage. 
It is often said to be one of the 
characteristics of the present day, 
that fathers and sons are not on 
the same confidential footing that 
they were a generation or two back : 
that they no longer talk freely and 
unrestrainedly ; that the father is 
no longer his son’s confidential 
friend. Many causes may have 
conspired to produce this effect : the 
growing love of independence ; the 
busy lives led by so many fathers, 
which cuts them off from their 
families; the free thought of the 
present day, which makes many a 
young man silent lest he should 
shock his father. But if fathers 
would but bring themselves to 
make an effort to break through 
this mischievous reserve—and the 
first move must come from them— 
and without giving themselves airs 
of superior knowledge which in 
many cases they do not possess, 
would take pains to understand 
their sons’ point of view and to 
enter into their difficulties and then 
talk matters over with them plainly 
and sensibly as elder friends anxious 
to help them if possible by the 
benefit of their experience, they 
would in most cases find that they 
had won their sons’ confidence once 
for all, and that even if their sons 
still took a line which they regretted, 
they might at any rate be one if not 
in opinions yet in heart. 

To another class of persons the 
bringing religion out of the myste- 
rious gloom of the sanctuary into 
the light of day would be a great 
and unmixed gain. To the clergy, 
as the authorised religious teachers 
of the people, it is an absolute 
necessity to be en rapport with the 
thoughts of the laity on religious 
subjects if they would speak from 
the pulpit to any effect. And yet 
to a considerable number—probably 
a large majority—of the clergy, the 
minds of the lay people are a closed 
book. Nor is the fault with either 
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class exclusively. The clergy aretoo 
apt to adopt a professional tone on 
religious matters, and to regard a 
layman who discusses them freely 
as a presumptuous person requiring 
to be repressed, And the laity are 
far too shy of expressing their 
opinions in the presence of their 
spiritual pastors, lest perchance 
they tread on a clerical corn. It 
would be better for all parties if 
there were more freedom of speech 
on all sides: if a religious layman 
might speak out his mind, even to 
the extent of calling in question the 
reality of miracles or of suggesting 
a mythical element in Scripture, 
without arousing the wrath to which 
‘celestial minds’ are prone; and 
if clergymen were more ready to 
recognise the unsettlement of men’s 
minds, and to discuss the questions 
which press upon them without 
heat and with an earnest desire to 
help them in their search after 
truth. As itis, the loss is greater 
to the clergy than to the people: 
often sermons which might go 
straight to the hearts and minds of 
the hearers are lost in the air, 
because the preacher looks at things 
from a clerical-meeting point of 
view, and so he and his hearers are 
moving in different planes ; often a 
clergyman, personally respected 
and liked, fails utterly to exercise 
any influence on his people's 
thoughts, because he has never 
learnt to know their minds and to 
enter into their ways of looking at 
things. 

It would of course be over-san- 
guine to suppose that we are likely 
to witness any rapid or even per- 
ceptible change in this matter at 
present. Many may think that in 
presence of the wide and widening 
differences of religious and non- 
religious opinion, reticence on such 
matters is likely rather to increase 
than to diminish. Yet two en- 
couraging facts may be noted. The 
interest in religious questions 1s 
certainly greater now than it was 
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twenty years ago: the pages of 
almost every periodical which 
proposes to address the thoughtful 
and educated class bear witness 
to the fact that religion is not so 
nearly dead as many would persuade 
us. And further, such a book as 
the New Republic, in which as in 
the later Greek Comedy well-known 
characters are brought together on 
the stage under the most trans- 
parent of masks to discuss religious 
and social and moral questions, 
whatever may be thought of the 
taste of such a proceeding, is at 
least a proof that such questions 
are held to be susceptible of dis- 
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cussion among persons who differ 
even as to fundamental principles. 
And if once religion can be lifted 
above the level both of pietism and 
of ecclesiasticism to a position 
analogous to that which the 
schoolmen assigned to theology as 
the ‘Mater Scientiarum,’ to the 
position of the all-embracing and 
all-pervading kingdom of heaven 
on earth, then we shall learn that 
religious conversation is not only 
possible but inevitable, and God and 
His government will no longer be 
the one subject on which men are 
agreed to keep silence. 
R. E. B. 





ENGLISH AND GERMAN PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
By a GERMAN. 


HEN I asked an Englishman 
during my last residence in 

this country, what was the differ- 
ence in principle between Liberal- 
ism and Conservatism, in most cases 
I received the answer, ‘I do not 
know, Iam sure.’ Some of a more 
pessimistic view held that Liberals 
and Conservatives were two associa- 
tions of ambitious men, of which one 
enjoyed the power of government 
and the other endeavoured to ob- 
tain it. Those who wished to 
enter into a more real consideration 
of the question gave an answer 
which, if I am not mistaken, is 
derived from Macaulay, or at 


least is best expressed by him in a 
well-known passage thus : 


The distinction has always existed and 
always must exist, for it has its origin in 
diversities of temper, of understanding, 
and of interest, which are found in all 
societies, and which will be found till the 
human mind ceases to be drawn in oppo- 
site directions by the charm of habit and 
by the charm of novelty. Not only in 
politics, but in literature, in art, in science 
and mechanics, nay, even in mathematics, 
we find this distinction. Everywhere there 
is a class of men who cling with fondness 
to whatever is ancient, and who, even when 
convinced by overpowering reasons that in- 
novation would be beneficial, consent to it 
with many misgivings and forebodings. 
We find also everywhere another class of 
men sanguine in hope, bold in speculation, 
always pressing forward, quick to discern 
the imperfections of whatever exists, dis- 
posed to think lightly of the risks and in- 
conveniences which attend improvements, 
and disposed to give every change credit 
for being an improvement. In the senti- 
ment of both classes there is something to 
approve. But of both the best specimens 
will be found not far from the common 
frontier. The extreme class of one section 
consists of bigoted dotards; the extreme 
section of the other consists of shallow 
and reckless empirics. 


This answer has at least the merit 
of Macaulay’s language and bril- 


liancy of style, but in point of fact it 
is as wrong as it possibly can be. 
Even Macaulay himself must have 
had some sense of the insufficiency 
of this definition, for he does not 
express himself with his usual per- 
spicuity. He veils the contrast 
that he states instead of giving the 
most accurate expression possible 
to the distinction of two principles 
so directly opposite. But there 
can be no doubt that he intends to 
speak of one ever conservative and 
one ever progressive party, and 
this definition is false historically, 
false practically, false even logi- 
cally. 

It is false historically, for there 
never was a party that never 
changed anything. The English 
Tories changed many things, even 
the oldest laws of this kingdom, and 
changed them without any mis- 
givings or forebodings, as soon as 
they were convinced that such 
changes were in favour of the 
landed property. 

It is false practically, for there is 
no difficulty in showing that mere 
conservatism is not the principle 
of a Conservative party. Macaulay 
would not pretend that Conserva- 
tives are accustomed to oppose im- 
provements when they know and 
acknowledge them to be so. They 
oppose them undoubtedly because 
they consider the present state of 
things to be on the whole better 
than the proposed change and its 
consequences. 

Not quite so wrong is the defini- 
tion of the opposite party as a pro- 
gressive one. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the opposite to conserva- 
tion is not progress but change. 
Progress is change for the better ; 
and thus Macaulay, by ascribing an 
endeavour after improvement to one 
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party, gives it a principle of idealism 
which he does not admit in the 
other. He puts before us two sets 
of people, the one high-souled, 
generous, and energetic, the other 
narrow-minded, selfish, and timo- 
rous, or whatever else we could 
think of, statesmen who had no 
other principle of politics than a 
certain groundless respect for what- 
ever existed. 

Perhaps the opinion of a fo- 
reigner on this subject may not 
be uninteresting to English readers. 
In order to draw a real compari- 
sion between English and German 
institutions, it is indispensable to 
take the same point of view for 
both. While explaining the modern 
constitutional principles of Ger- 
many, I therefore take the oppor- 
tunity of giving my opinion with 
regard to those of England. Eng- 
lishmen of course, as far as English 
matters are concerned, will feel at 
every sentence that it is only a fo- 
reigner who speaks, and that his 
penetration is limited ; but the sub- 
ject itself is of such great import- 
ance and interest for them, that 
any particular view of it may be 
worth their consideration. Besides, 
I think that no foreign state and 
society excepting those of antiquity 
has ever been studied so thoroughly 
and with so great a predilection by 
another nation as England by the 
Germans. This encourages me to 
bring a German opinion on English 
politics before the English them- 
selves. 

The most simple method of dis- 
tinguishing the character of poli- 
tical parties is to ask, Who governs ? 
who wants to govern? For parties 
are made up of persons; and of 
persons I can only ask, who? To 
find an answer to this question 
let us go back to the last century. 
Who governed England at this 
period? Surely not the King. It 
is true that George III. had great 
influence in the government of his 
kingdom, but it is well known also 
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how he obtained this influence. It 
was not the inviolable legal preroga- 
tive of the Crown that built up his 
authority, but certain chance cir- 
cumstances which have gradually 
disappeared since the commence- 
ment of reform. It was the power of 
corruption, organised chiefly by 
leaders of the Whig party, and ex- 
ercised by the Ministry, which the 
King succeeded in getting into his 
own hands. We must distinguish 
between authority and influence. 
The King from time to time had 
great influence, but the real au- 
thority was vested exclusively in 
the House of Commons. Neither 
the Sovereign nor the Lords could 
prevail against a resolute majority of 
the Lower House. Even the short 
period of Pitt’s Ministry in opposi- 
tion to the majority of the House 
of Commons is no proof to the con- 
trary of our statement, for the 
majority did not dare to use their 
weapons against him and to refuse 
to ratify the Mutiny Bill. We are 
therefore entitled to leave the power 
of the Crown quite out of the ques- 
tion, and to say simply that Eng- 
land was governed by the consti- 
tuencies of the House of Commons. 
That these constituencies were 
not the nation is quite clear. Eng- 
land never was governed by the 
English people. It was always a 
section only of the people that was 
called on to participate in the 
government. This section, which 
after the Revolution undertook the 
direction of affairs, is not easily to 
be defined in one word, but is per- 
haps best expressed by the term 
gentry, including the nobility and 
the rich City people. The demo- 
cratic element was so insignificant, 
and could send so few members to 
the Honse of Commons, that we 
need not regard it at all. 

How did it happen that just this 
section of the people became the 
governing class in England? There 
is no miracle at all in the case. The 


gentry struggled with the King for 
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government, and overcame him; 
thus they gained it. The reason that 
in this particular country neither 
the people nor the King, but this 
certain class of the people obtained 
the ascendency is, as may easily be 
shown, the so-called self-govern- 
ment of England. If Charles I. 
had a préfet and a colonel of some 
battalions of troops at the head of 
each county, he would never have 
summoned his Parliament again; 
but the county was governed by 
its sheriffs and justices of the peace, 
that is to say, by its gentry; and 
the physical power of the country 
was represented by the militia, the 
lord-lieutenant, and his deputies, 
i.e. by the landowners, who pro- 
vided the soldiers and the gentry 
who commanded them. It was the 
militia of Surrey and Bucks who 
prevented Charles from taking 
Kingston-upon-Thames, and thus 
began the Civil War. The military 
power, the police, and the collection 
of taxes was in the hands of inde- 


pendent members of the higher 
classes, and was not, as on the Con- 
tinent, managed by paid officials of 


the Crown. This is the reason that 
this class, and not the King, as soon 
as the contest began obtained the 
government of the land. Politicians 
have often wondered how the ab- 
surd elective rights of the rotten 
boroughs could be preserved at all. 
The reason is very simple. Sys- 
tematically the right of the rotten 
boroughs was undoubtedly absurd, 
but a change, easily as it might 
have been effected, did not take 
place, because this right was much 
more in accordance with the spirit 
of the English constitution than 
with its letter. The nominal right 
of the rotten boroughs was in real- 
ity the right of the higher classes, 
who therefore had not the least 
reason to change it. 

It is true that in the beginning 
of Parliamentary government, the 
share of the people was much 
greater than this sketch seems to 
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imply, but this share dwindled away 
very soon, and this very fact of its 
quick disappearance shows how 
slight it was even in the beginning. 
If the people had been strong enough 
they would not have suffered the 
government to slip from their hands 
without any resistance, just as little 
as the small freeholder would have 
almost disappeared from the soil of 
England if he had had influence 
enough with the Government to give 
the law a direction in his favour. 
Now, if it is true that the power 
in this country, in consequence of 
the system of self-government, was 
always in the hand of a rather 
aristocratic class of the nation, how 
then was it possible that Henry 
VIIL., Mary, Elizabeth, reigned as 
they did? How was it possible that 
Charles I. reigned eleven years with- 
out any Parliament at all, that is to 
say without the consent of that whole 
class which had the power to coerce 
him ? The answer is this, it was by 
the power of the Church, of which 
the Sovereign was the head. Never 
in any country will there be a revolu- 
tion where the people cling to the 
Church and the Church is against 
revolution (a rather puzzling fact, by 
the way, for the clever people of the 
nineteenth century who fancy that 
religion has nothing to do with 
politics). Now the monarchical 
character of the Anglican Church is 
well known. It was by the influ- 
ence of his bishops that the King 
reigned. All the hate of the Eng- 
lish nation against absolute govern- 
ment, therefore, turned against the 
bishops and the episcopalian Church. 
That is the offspring of Puritanism. 
Some learned men found out that 
episcopacy could not bederived from 
the New Testament. Of course 
the whole nation did not begin to 
study Greek, and convince them- 
selves that the word éxioxoroc meant 
nothing more than 
but the whole nation felt it a 
slavery to be governed by & 
priesthood, and was resolved to have 
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a Christianity of their own. The 
form of their Church they took from 
Scotland. There the class which 
was foremost in the resistance 
against the Government, formed a 
constitution of the Church that was 
uncommonly well adapted to their 
own wants. The Presbyterian 
Church is by no means democra- 
tic, as it is often called in our 
days. The celebrated sentence in 
the First Book of Discipline, ‘ The 
election of elderis and deaconis 
ought to be used everie yeare once, 
least that by long continuance of 
suche officiaris men presume uponn 
the libertie of the Churche’ was 
never a law of the Kirk. On the 
contrary, not only this sentence is 
missed in the Second Book of Disci- 
pline, but here we find the direct op- 
posite order: ‘ Elderis aenis [once] 
lauchfullie callit to the office and 
haveing giftis af God meit to exercise 
the same, may not leif it agane.’ 
Neither elders nor ministers were in 
reality chosen by the people, but 


the existing sessions filled up the 
vacancies and kept the strongest 


discipline over the people. To the 
people nothing was left, but a more 
or less formal right of acclamation. 
Nothing was more abominable to 
the old Presbyterian Church -than 
tolerance. If the same class in 
England which had already the 
local magistracy and the command 
of the militia, had acquired the 
authority of the Presbyterian 
Church government over the people, 
its power would have been irre- 
sistible. In the beginning of the 
Revolution, therefore, as Hallam 
observes, the greatest part of the 
gentry of England was Puritan. 
The attempt to establish the 
Presbyterian form of government 
in England failed because the army 
did not vouchsafe to obey a civil 
assembiy without any power at all, 
and at its command to undergo a 
Church discipline much more ty- 
rannical and narrow-minded than 
the former Anglican one. The 
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same cause, combined with the 
intolerable anarchy that followed 
the outbreak of open war, very soon 
brought the greater part of the 
English gentry and nobility back 
to the old respected Church of their 
fathers. Amid the sectarian troubles 
of the time, the need of some form 
of strong Church government was 
so pressing, that the nation could 
not wait for the slow and difficult 
establishment of a new one. Be- 
sides, the political danger of Epi- 
scopalianism was passed. Any hope 
of establishing an absolute govern- 
ment in England was already vain, 
after the fall of Strafford, and 
much more after the recall of the 
Stuarts by the free will of the 
nation. After some violent convul- 
sions, it was irrevocably decided 
that this country was to be govern- 
ed by that class of the nation which 
returned the House of Commons. 
That being the case, the Anglican 
Church had lost her monarchical 
character. If the King’s Govern- 
ment was under the control of Par- 
liament, his Church government 
was under this control not less than 
anything else. The Church, there- 
fore, from this time was allied in 
the most intimate way with the 
governing gentry, just as she had 
been before with the King; and 
both together, the Church and that 
class of the nation which ad- 
ministered the self-government, 
formed in the eighteenth century 
the governing body of England. 

To this day these two great in- 
stitutions are the Conservative 
powers of this country. To con- 
serve their strength, and to conserve 
the fact that by them Great Britain 
is governed, this is the principle 
that holds together the great Con- 
servative party in the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom. 

The Liberal party is in the outset 
the mere negative of the Conserva- 
tive one. It rose as opposition, 
and the Conservative powers have 
lost much ground already in the 
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course of the last age. The foun- 
dation of their very existence began 
to give way when their victory had 
just been decided. The govern- 
ment of gentry and Church in Eng- 
land was finally settled during the 
age of the Second Revolution, and 
already by this time not the militia 
but the standing army began to be 
used as the sword of Government. 
By-and-by the militia almost lost 
its character as a representative of 
the landed property, and became as 
mercenary as the army itself. The 
best and most admired achieve- 
ments of modern English adminis- 
tration are achievements not of the 
old system of self-government, but 
of salaried and trained officials in 
the fashion of the Continent, either 
appointed by the Crown or chosen 
by the more wealthy class of the 
people. And it is obvious that the 
duties of modern administration are 
so complicated and difficult, re- 
quire so much application and 
technical learning, that they cannot 
be casually fulfilled by an average 
country gentleman or City mer- 
chant. Not without reason, not- 
withstanding the English gentry 
opposed a reform, they had a pre- 
sentiment that with the administra- 
tion they would give up the govern- 
ment of the country at the same 
time. 

But at last the indignation of the 
nation, long kept back by the giori- 
ous contest against revolution and 
Bonapartism, rose against the shame- 
ful misgovernment of the old self- 
governmental system and the rule 
of the country by a small class by 
no means representing the strength 
of the nation. It is the birth of 
Liberalism. A party sprang up in 
a certain connection with the rem- 
nantsof the old Whig faction, which, 
as it wants to give the government of 
the country to a smaller or greater 
part of the bulk of the nation, is 
called either the Liberal or the 
Radical party. I have no need to 
point out the character of com- 


[May 


promise and moderation that natu- 
rally distinguishes the Liberals 
from the Radicals. About the dif. 
ference between the two branches 
of the left wing of the Parliamen- 
tary groups there can be no doubt. 
The object of our research is the 
distinction between Conservatism 
and Liberalism, and thus—setting 
aside all that political cant of 
‘ liberty,’ or ‘ will of the nation,’ or 
‘free country,’ or ‘ Divine right,’ or 
‘rights of man ’—we define them: 
The principle of Conservatism is 
not preservation for its own sake, 
but it is the preservation of govern- 
ment in the hands of those powers 
to which it belongs according to the 
tradition of this country. Of those 
powers one is the Church of 
England. The Church desires to 
retain all that influence over the 
education and the public spirit of 
the English nation which she has 
now or had at any time before. 
This does not exclude the fact that 
many decided friends of the Angli- 
can Church do not belong to the 
Conservative party. A man may 
be very religious without holding 
the ecclesiastical opinions of his 
Church. Sharing the same inte- 
rest with the Church, are, second- 
ly, the adherents of the old system 
of local magistracy, representing 
chiefly landed property. The im- 
portance and influence of this old 
system of local magistracy is the 
very thing in which perhaps the 
Continental onlooker finds it easier 
to discern the working of the Eng- 
lish Constitution and the elements 
of English society than the English 
themselves. Nothing facilitates 
judgment so much as a knowledge 
of the opposite state of things; and 
the government of the county is 
the point where English and Conti- 
nental institutions differ most. It 
is not only property, even landed 
and old property, that makes the 
hereditary authority of the county 
families, but it is the power of 
government which traditionally is 
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connected with this property. 
Take all this away, abolish the 
militia, give the affairs of the Com- 
mission of the Peace to a préfet 
and his officials, and you have 
shaken the foundation of English 
society, though you have as many 
great landed proprietors as before. 
Even this will be altered very soon. 
The division of the land among a 
rather small number of families 
is most closely connected with the 
political government of the country. 
A father who has nothing to leave 
to his children but wealth would be 
very unjust if he gave one more 
than the others. But an English 
country gentleman wishes to leave 
more to his successors than the 
mere fruitful soil. He wishes to 
preserve the name of his family in 
that hereditary consideration and 
authority among its neighbours 
which is acquired by judging and 
commanding them. Such a posi- 


tion cannot be kept up by a poor 
man. Therefore the family estate 


is left to one, and I am sure even 
the younger brothers of this one 
have a better position in the 
world by their relationship with 
him than they would have by a 
share of the inheritance which 
would make them one as insignifi- 
cant as the other. The degra- 
dation of the county families to a 
position dependent on mere wealth 
would very soon put an end to their 
wealth too, and without this they 
cannot preserve their credit in the 
county. The one cannot exist with- 
out the other; county magistrates 
without old county families owning 
great and established landed pro- 
perties, any more than these county 
families without a certain tradi- 
tional authority and power of 
government. This hereditary in- 
fluence and authority of great fami- 
lies is a political power which the 
modern Continent lacks, but which 
I think, in England, I may justly 
count among the great Conserva- 
tive forces of the country. 
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On the other hand, the Liberal 
party wishes the government of the 
country to be chiefly directed by 
the middle classes of the nation 
only. This, also, does not exclude, 
of course, the chance that a man 
of unbounded landed property, and 
a county magnate himself, may be 
a Liberal. A great aristocrat may 
possibly feel himself to be a born 
leader of the people. , 

That so simple a state of things 
could ever be a subject of dispute 
and doubt, is due to the confound- 
ing of the temporary tactics and 
measures with the principles of a 
party. Ritualists and Radicals 
agree to-day in their wish for the 
disestablishment of the Church. It 
is, notwithstanding, obvious that 
the Ritualists are an offshoot of 
an ecclesiastical and Conservative 
party—an offshoot by-and-by, per- 
haps, to become a separate tree and 
overshadow the parent stem—while 
the Radicals are an anti-ecclesi- 
astical party. Many Liberals are 
opposed to the disestablishment of 
the Church, not because they are 
Churchmen, but because they are 
afraid that disestablishment might 
strengthen rather than diminish 
Church influence. They cannot, 
therefore, be considered as members. 
of the ecclesiastical party. The 
Tories of late years have taken an 
active part in defending the interests 
of the lower classes of the people. 
Are they, then, democratic? Quite 
the contrary: their object has been 
to increase the Conservative power 
of the country by popularity, so 
they have shown themselves in no 
way unfaithful to their own prin- 
ciples. These principles must, how- 
ever, be defined and studied not by 
isolated measures, but by the history 
of ages. 

Now it is easy enough to see why, 
at this time, there seems to be so 
little difference between Conserva- 
tism and Liberalism. Long Liberal 
Administrations have taken away 
so many of the privileges of Church 
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and gentry, that even they, for the 
moment, do not want to take any 
more. Thus, to-day, the Liberal 
party is in fact very conservative, 
while the Conservative party cannot 
help being liberal. The fundamen- 
tal difference remains, notwith- 
standing, and is ‘immanent.’ It 
keeps each party together and hin- 
ders their union; and once estab. 
lished as different parties, they very 
soon begin to have different opinions 
about most of home and foreign 
affairs, even if these have nothing 
at all to do with party principles. 
The formation of the German 
parties depends on quite heteroge- 
neous principles. The influence of 
the nobility is almost annihilated. 
The Protestant Church never had 
any. The German Conservative 
party, therefore, is quite another 
thing than the English one. In 


consequence of this the Liberal 
party also differs entirely from that 
in England: for the Liberal party 
is always in the first line negative 


and oppositional. As it turns its 
opposition here in another direction, 
it must have another character. 

It is worth while to trace back 
the nature of the modern English 
parties to that of the old Whigs 
and Tories. Some historians deny 
any connection between them what- 
ever ; some go even so far as to say 
that the modern Liberals are 
essentially the former Tories, the 
Conservatives the old Whig party. 
Under these circumstances the title 
of the present party connections to 
the glories which are immortalised 
in the corridors of the Houses of 
Parliament seems rather doubtful. 
But it is not impossible to settle 
the question whether really, to 
this day, Cavaliers and Round- 
heads fight in the debates of the 
Upper and Lower House, as a mere 
historical fact. There are elements 
of the old parties of the Revolution 
in the present ones, and there are 
new elements in them, which, at 
those times, scarcely existed. 
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New in the character of modern 
party formation is the distinction 
of different classes of society. There 
is, as we have shown, in the Con- 
servative party a certain aristocratic 
tendency ; in the Liberal party a 
middle class, and even democratic 
feeling, that was utterly unknown 
to the old Tories and Whigs. Ca. 
valiers and Roundheads, Anglicans 
and Presbyterians, had at their side, 
one as well as the other, noblemen 
and gentlemen, popular sympathies, 
and mob tumults. Both Tories and 
Whigs were members of the same 
class of society, which we with 
one word approximately termed 
the gentry. To know what was 
the difference between them, we 
must not on any account commit 
the fault of asking for their theories 
of government. The theories of a 
man will very seldom give the right 
expression of his character. To 
form a theory for an important 
branch of human life is exceedingly 
difficult. The politicians and philo- 
sophers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century brought un- 
doubtedly Whiggism and Tory- 
ism under categories which suited 
their real nature very little. The 
Tories pretended to be defenders of 
a Divine right of government. 
They certainly were not, for they 
assisted in expelling James II. The 
Whigs pretended to defend the 
government of the State by the 
people themselves, although they 
knew that only a small minority of 
the people took part in the govern- 
ment. The truth is, when we ask 
not for words but for facts, that 
Whigs as well as Tories wished the 
government of the realm to be 
exercised by that Parliamentary 
class of the nation to which we 
referred above. What divided them 
was the Church question. The 
Tories were, in the first place, An- 
glicans, therefore they were as long 
as possible on the side of the King, 
for the King was the head of the 
Church. But even the Cavalier 
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Parliament of the Restoration was 
by no means willing to make the 
King independent of themselves. 
They were very stiff in the granting 
of money, and kept a strict control 
over the administration. Abso- 
lutism was to them just as odious 
as to modern Conservatives. But 
the Church was bound to love, to 
honour, and to protect her head. 
Both are Churchmen: this Tories 
and Conservatives have in common, 
and so far they represent the same 
party to this day. 

On the other side, Whigs and 
Liberals are identical so far as 
both are emancipated from the idea 
of an Established Church, a Church 
founded and upheld by the State. 
It is hardly necessary to repeat 
that a Liberal may be a steadfast 
adherent of the faith of the Church 
of England notwithstanding. But 
in consequence of their political 
views on Church matters, the old 
Whigs had no regard at all for the 
head of the English Church, the 
King, and became the real creators 
of the Parliamentary Government. 

Even compared with this in- 
valuable service, one ought not to 
think too little of the establish- 
ment of the Church by the Tories. 
Those times needed a great con- 
servative power, such as an Estab- 
lished Church. The fanaticism of 
the sectarians would have upset the 
weak State again and again, with- 
out the stronghold of an Establish- 
ment. Protestant countries in the 
nineteenth century are so used to 
order and legal authority, that they 
are scarcely able even to imagine a 
state of things without it. But we 
have only to look at those unfor- 
tunate nations whose conservative 
powers are either utterly wanting, 
asin most of the Roman Catholic 
countries, or not in harmony with 
the cultivated mind of the people, 
and we shall appreciate our own, 
at least in theory. 

How the present movement of 
the English constitution will end is, 
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in my opinion, indubitably—in uni- 
versal suffrage. 

In France and Germany the whole 
nation is called upon to elect its 
representative: how long will the 
English working people, with this 
example before their eyes, tolerate 
being excluded ? They can sup- 
port their claims by arguments 
which it is difficult to refute from 
the Liberal point of view. Liberal- 
ism protests, that only those people 
can be called free who are governed 
by themselves. Now surely the 
English labourers are not governed 
by themselves, but by those of their 
countrymen who are wealthy 
enough to havea vote. If, there- 
fore, it is true that to be governed 
by self-elected rulers is the cha- 
racteristic of liberty, the Eng- 
lish nation is divided into two sec- 
tions, freemen and slaves; and what 
Liberal can consistently with his 
principles deny to these bondsmen 
the natural right, not only to enjoy 
the material comfort, great as it may 
be, which their rulers allow them 
to possess, but to claim their full 
freedom and share in government? 
Any great commercial or political 
crisis perhaps in a very short time 
may bring the decision. 

As soon as this bas happened, and 
universal suffrage has become the 
law of the United Kingdom, the 
state of government in this country 
must grow rather dangerous. 

From this time in the English 
Parliament will exist at least four 
more or less powerful parties: a 
Conservative party, a Liberal party, 
an Irish Roman Catholic party, 
and a Radical party with Socialistie 
tendencies. It is true that Social- 
ism at this moment is almost an- 
nihilatedin England, butif Socialism 
has any truth or any power at all, 
there can be no doubt that it will 
have its first and greatest develop- 
ment, not in France, where the 
whole soil is divided among hun- 
dreds of thousands of small free- 
holdings; not in Germany, where 
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there is perhaps the most fortunate 
division of land among a very nu- 
merous body of great and small 
proprietors ; but in Great Britain, 
where four-fifths of the country 
belong to about ten thousand men. 
It is very likely that the disestab- 
lishment of the Church will add to 
these four parties a fifth, the pre- 
sent Ritualists. Now how shall Eng- 
land be governed, if none of these 
four or five parties should have the 
majority? Almost always three of 
them together will be stronger than 
the fourth. The Sovereign is bound 
to take his Ministry from the ma- 
jority of the Parliament; but how 
if, as will surely happen, there 
should no such majority ? 

One suggests coalitions, but will 
the Liberals coalesce with the Ultra- 
montanes or the Socialists? The for- 
meralliance of Liberalism and Catho- 
licism has even now become impos- 
sible. Liberals and Conservatives 


might indeed unite their forces at a 
moment of great danger, but always 


very soon will come a time and a 
decision when the particular in- 
terests and principles of their par- 
ties are at stake, and one of them 
must give way. For if they had not 
such different and opposite princi- 
plesand interests, they could not form 
different parties. This is the point 
where a comparison between Eng- 
lish and German party government 
comes in best. The German Reichs- 
tag is really divided into seven or 
eight parties, Ultramontanes, Poles, 
Elsass-Lothringer, one Dane, two 
Conservative parties, National- 
Liberals, Progressists, Social Demo- 
crats, of which the strongest com- 
mands only a third part of the 
votes. Notwithstanding, govern- 
ment goes on very well. The 
difference is that in Germany the 
Ministry is not, as in England, taken 
from the majority of Parliament: 
in Germany the Ministers are men 
of business, appointed by the Sove- 
reign. In England they form in 
reality nothing else but a com- 
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mittee of the leaders of the ma. 
jority in the House of Commons, 
It therefore occurs in England, as 
is well known, frequently enongh, 
that a man is at the head of an 
important branch of administration 
who understands very little of the 
affairs of his office. The great im- 
perfections and many deplorable 
failures of the English Administra- 
tion are chiefly produced by this 
defective system of a Parliamentary 
administration. I think, indeed, 
this system is so bad, that there 
does not exist a more brilliant 
instance of the genuine intelligence 
and integrity of the national charac. 
ter, than that such a system has not 
undergone many more defeats still. 
The successes of the foreign policy 
of England in the last century and 
of the home policy in this show 
that clever men may do great 
things even in a bad system. The 
practice may be better than the 
theory. But after all it is almost 
a mere chance whether the adminis- 
tration of army and navy by a 
Parliamentary man will prove good 
or bad. 

In Germany such a thing never 
can happen, or at least, if things 
always went according to the ideal 
principle of the institution, never 
should happen. The Minister is 
supposed to be, and in most times 
is, the most clever and experienced 
man of his department. Monarchi- 
cal government is a government 
by intellect, as Mr. Froude says; 
Parliamentary government is 4 
government by number. An he- 
reditary king would ruin himself, 
his family, his property, his glory, 
his future, if he was not anxions to 
find the best men of his realm to 
put them at the head of the Ad- 
ministration. If he is mistaken, 
the independent control of a Parlia- 
ment, where it exists, would open 
his eyes very soon. 

By the Ministers the other 
officials are appointed, not by any 
Parliamentary patronage, which is 
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utterly unknown in Germany, but 
each president of a board or court 
of justice, as well as each colonel 
and general, has to send in yearly 
his remarks on the qualification of 
his inferiors, and the best is chosen. 
To enter the State service, a man 
must have passed two or three very 
severe examinations; not competi- 
tive examinations, which we should 
think no examinations at all, The 
salary of the ‘Beamten’ is very 
small. The president of the high- 
est court of justice has 1,100. a 
year; the judges of the same court 
begin with 5ool.; the Ministers 
have 1,800]. The results of this 
organisation are shown in the 
mobilisation of the army in the last 
week of July 1870. 

The reason why a King of Prus- 
sia and Emperor of Germany can 
act thus, and a King of Great 
Britain cannot, is that the one has 
a power which the other lacks. 
The Emperor of Germany has a 
million of soldiers, and the greater 
part of the Administration, as far as 
it is not self-governmental, at his 
absolute disposal. He therefore does 
not depend upon the Parliament. If 
he does not choose to follow their 
advice, they have no direct means 
to coerce him. 

The question is, Why then does 
he choose to ask them at all? He 
might make himself an absolute 
ruler again at any moment he 
liked. This question was indeed un- 
answerable even twelve years ago; 
and though when the Parliament- 
ary constitution has existed for one 
generation or two, public opinion 
will be far too strong to tolerate its 
being overthrown again, one might 
doubt whether this influence en- 
forces itself so irresistibly at the 
present time in Germany as to 
render a return to absolutism im- 
possible. But since the creation of 
the Empire, there exists a circum- 
stance that makes a return to ab- 
solutism impossible. It is well 
known that in all the smaller States 
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of the United. Empire, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wiirtemberg, existsastrong 
party, that would be only too glad 
to get rid of the new Empire. The 
only means to check them is to 
win over the public opinion of these 
same States by popular institutions, 
At the moment that a conflict rose 
between the Reichstag and the 
Chancellor, most of the confederate 
kings and dukes would have the 
most easy pretext to retract 
their allegiance, which they cannot 
do as long as their own people are 
on the side of the Emperor. 

Thus the German Reichstag is 
not strong enough, like the English 
Parliament, to lay claim to an in- 
direct appointment of Ministers by 
themselves. Nobody in Germany 
even thinks of it. All the Prus- 
sian Ministers at this moment are 
allowed to be very clever men, and 
to understand their business better 
than any of their opponents in Par- 
liament. Any German would laugh 
if some one proposed to him,to take 
a Parliamentary debater, as, for 
instance, Bamberger, though a 
clever man, and well versed in 
financial affairs, as Minister of 
Finance. But if the German Reichs- 
tag does not appoint Ministers, it 
is strong enough to control the ad- 
ministration of the Ministers to the 
smallest detail. A very successful 
co-operation is the consequence of 
this system. Not only is Germany 
able, without any danger, to call by 
universal suffrage the whole people 
to the election of their representa- 
tives, but also the relative inde- 
pendence of Parliament and Minis- 
ters with regard to each other 
allows them an unusually great 
freedom of action. When an Eng- 
lish party have chosen their leader, 
they have given up their liberty. 
As long as they choose to have him 
as leader or Minister, they are 
obliged to vote for him even against 
their own conviction. This party 
discipline is indispensable in a Par- 
liamentary Government. The Ger- 
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man system of government can 
dispense with it. Sometimes the 
Government carries the Bills by 
the National-Liberals and Pro- 
gressists; sometimes by the Na- 
tional-Liberals and Conservatives ; 
sometimes even a _ section of 
the National-Liberals vote against 
the Government, and a section of 
the Ultramontanes for it. Very 
often the majority of the Reichstag 
do not think it suitable at all to 
grant the wishes of the Govern- 
ment, and the question is either 
dropped or settled by a compromise, 
because both sides wish nothing 
so much as to live in concord with 
each other. Compromise, there- 
fore, which secures the freedom of 
both sides, is justly regarded as the 
chief characteristic of the modern 
German constitution. 

This is a thing not easily under- 
stood by an Englishman, and often 
misrepresented even by Germans, 
who must have schooled themselves 
in the Parliamentary history of 
England, and who apply English 
ideas to German institutions. If 
the House of Commons does not 
approve the Bill of the Ministry, it 
would bean actof open absolutism for 
the Sovereign to retain that Ministry. 
Of course [ do not speak of the 
trifling or chance defeats which a 
Ministry might undergo. But itis 
acknowledged that a serious defeat 
of the Ministry in the Honse of 
Commons means its retirement. 
An opposite course of action, ac- 
cording to the Parliamentary rules 
of England, is absolutism. Now 
this very often happens in Germany. 
Therefore people infer that Ger- 
many is as good as an absolute 
monarchy. Bnt the conclusion 
ought to be quite the contrary. In 
Germany Parliament has the liberty 
to vote in individual cases against 
a Ministry, which it desires not- 
withstanding to maintain. Even 
direct votes of censure may not 
intend to remove a Minister, but 
only to warn him not to commit a 
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certain fault again. New_ Bills 
broughtin bya Minister are dropped 
if they do not obtain the consent of 
the House; brought in by a mem- 
ber and carried in the Reichstag, 
they are dropped if they do not 
obtain the consent of the Minister. 
But perhaps Ministers may de- 
clare that they cannot hold office 
without the acceptance of some 
particular Bill, the rejection of 
which must lead to their resigna- 
tion. The majority then begins to 
weigh the resignation of the Minis- 
ter against the rejection of the Bill; 
and because they are persuaded 
that, in Germany, they would not 
find people who are able to govern 
a great empire better than Bismarck 
and his coadjutors, they of late 
years have always voted for a 
middle course which the Ministers 
approved. Thus, for instance, mili- 
tary affairs were not settled by a 
permanent law, but only for seven 
years. Again, people argue, the 
Reichstag is powerless and must 
do what the Ministers command. 
But it is quite clear that they 
acted, without going so far as 
the English Parliament always 
does. They did not vote against the 
Ministry, because they did not want 
to overthrow it. 

Here the natural question rises, 
If a real conflict were to break out 
between Parliament and Ministry, 
would the former be strong enough 
to remove the Ministry? Froma 
mere logical point of view, this 
is difficult to answer; for if 
the Reichstag were strong enough 
it would be obliged to govern by 
itself in the same way as the Eng- 
lish Parliament. The leaders ought 
to be ready to take the portfolios 
themselves. But the Reichstag 
cannot govern in Germany, be- 
cause, apart from many other 
reasons, there is no stable majority 
existing among its members, nor 
is there likely to be. On the 
other hand, the Emperor cannot 
govern without a Reichstag, be- 
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cause the natural feeling of the 
people is the cement that binds the 
Empire together. But fortunately 
there is not the least ground, even 
in imagination, for supposing that 
the interests of the Sovereign and 
the people should ever differ so 
seriously that no compromise would 
be possible. 

A cursory glance at the character 
of the different parties in Germany 
will show this clearly. Ultramon- 
tanes, Poles, Elsass-Lothringer, So- 
cial Democrats, are defined by their 
names. They compose together 
something more than the third part 
of the votes of the Reichstag (140 
out of 400). A separate Protestant 
Church party does not exist in Ger- 
many. The former feudal petty 
nobility is represented by the old 
Conservative party. But the no- 
bility have lost so much of their 
influence, as wellas of their estates, 
that their position is very insignifi- 
cant. If they had not the old titles 
still left, one would say that Ger- 
many had no longer any nobles 
whatever. They are now in decided 
opposition to the Government, but 
yet have not a tenth part of the 
votes in the Reichstag. Those of 
the nobility who have accepted their 
defeat, together with those members 
who mean to support the present 
Government, at all events form the 
free Conservative party. But they 
are scarcely stronger than the old 
Conservatives. The bulk of the 
nation is represented by the Na- 
tional-Liberals. The men with no 
positive principles at all, except a 
peevish criticism for anything what- 
ever, call themselves the Progres- 
sive party, but vote on many occa- 
sions with the Government. They 
are a remnant of the former period of 
conflict between Government and 
Parliament, and lose more and more 
im number and influence. They now 
have about a tenth of the votes. 
The most decided adherents of the 
Empire are the National-Liberals. 
Those persons who prefer the in- 
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terest of the individual confederate 
States to the general interest of the 
Empire belong either to the Ultra- 
montane, the Conservative, or the 
Progressive party. In this state of 
things it is obvious that a Go- 
vernment which never can ally it- 
self to the Ultramontanes, cannot 
do without the National-Liberals. 
And these, who have no majority of 
themselves, cannot do without the 
Government. This it is that makes 
a serious conflict between them im- 
possible ; they are necessary to each 
other. Nothing would answer less 
to the state of things in Germany 
than the alternate direction of 
affairs by two opposite parties like 
Whigs and Tories. The only al- 
ternation, that might be intro- 
duced by-and-by, is the predomi- 
nant influence at one time of the 
Parliament, at the other of the 
heads of the army and bureaucracy. 
It is a state of things like that 
which Polybius describes as_ the 
characteristic of the Roman Repub- 
lic in the time of its greatness. 
The Republic was governed by 
the Senate, i.e. a great body of 
magistrates, and the people. There 
were sometimes quarrels between 
them, but both, as Polybius says, 
had so many reasons to respect each 
other, that finally their patriotic co- 
operation effected the paramount 
and irresistible strength of Rome. 
In the same way the German 
Constitution most happily combines 
all the liberty of a free country with 
all the energy and ability of a 
strong central authority. Nor is it 
the external power of the country 
only that derives advantage from 
this, as the excellence of the whole 
German legislature since 1866 
proves. A striking comparison with 
England is afforded by the new 
system of judicature, which is ac- 
knowledged as a masterpiece. Not 
without much excitement, but after 
all easily enough, was it called into 
being. England, on the other hand, 
struggles for half a century to get 
UU 
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rid of a rotten and perfectly insuf- 
ficient system of judicature, and 
effects nothing but patchwork. A 
man whose Liberalism is as undeni- 
able as his judicial and Parliament- 
ary experience, Lord Brougham, 
has pointed out the reason. It is 
the Parliamentary system of legis- 
lation, which, according to this 
statesman, is simply incapable of 
so great a task. 

How England will in the end 
overcome the difficulty of a govern- 
ment by a great divided democratic 
assembly it is hard to say. This 
remark is not intended as a pro- 
phecy, for who can say what new 
and unknown forms of government 
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the future may develop? Nothing 
would be more absurd than to try 
to imitate the German system, be- 
cause in our case the difficulty 
appears to have been solved. It 
does not follow that the institutions 
which seem to meet the needs of 
one country, should therefore be 
equally beneficial for another; in- 
deed one might almost 4 priori 
expect the contrary; what suits 
one country will surely not suit 
another. England will go her own 
way, and the natural health and 
vigour of the nation seems strong 
enough to hold out even against 
the disease of her so-called consti- 
tutionalism. 





LOUIS BORNE. 


HE claim which Louis Borne 
has upon our interest is that 
of a bold man who dared to tell 
unpalatable truths, political and 
social, to the German nation, and 
reaped his reward on the one hand 
in misconception and abuse, on the 
other in the honour of a patriot and 
the fame of a_ brilliant political 
writer. 

Upon a tall narrow house in the 
Judengasse at Frankfort may still 
be read an inscription bearing the 
dates of his comparatively brief 
career—1786 to 1837. Atthe former 
date the house was occupied by 
a wealthy Jewish family named 
Baruch ; their second son was born 
on May 22, and on his subsequent 
adoption of Christianity he became 
known as Louis Borne. Those of 


us who have seen the Judengasse of 


modern times must in imagination 
intensify every repellent feature of 
the place in order to have even an 
approximate idea of what it then 
was. Within the prescribed limits 
of their narrow quarter all Frank- 
fort Jews were forced to live. Thus 
the houses were built closer and 
higher until in time light and air 
were excluded, and every corner 
from dingy cellar to gabled roof was 
crowded with human beings. No- 
thing that imagination might picture 
of the life behind those grimy walls 
and impervious windows could ex- 
ceed the horrors of reality. The 
history of the men and women who 
swarmed in and out of the dark door- 
ways was written in their crouching 
attitude, their stealthy tread, their 
fierce hopelessness or dull dejection 
of countenance ; it was not only their 
own history, but that of generations 
of wronged and persecuted ances- 
tors. In Frankfort hatred of the 
Jews had been from time imme- 
morial a mark of orthodox Chris- 


tianity, a municipal duty, a fashion- 
able custom. Bettine, in her Cor- 
respondence, tells us she was trained 
in Judenhass. The wealthier Jewish 
merchants, Baruch among the num- 
ber, were able to vary their lives 
somewhat by the frequent journeys 
which their business necessitated. 
Hither in Berlin or Vienna they 
found their kinsmen occupying a 
social position such as no wealth or 
learning could make possible under 
thetyranny of the Frankfort Senate. 
Even in Heine’s ‘ verdammtes Ham- 
burg’ the possibilities of emancipa- 
tion were much greater. 

Louis Borne and his two brothers 
were educated by a young tutor who 
resided in the house, and who was 
engaged upon the understanding 
that the instruction of the boys 
should be kept rigidly within the 
limits of orthodox Jewish regula- 
tions. The young man, Sachs by 
name, was well educated, and had 
breathed the freer intellectual air of 
Berlin. He found his conscience 
often sorely tried by the persistent 
questions of his pupil Louis ; there 
was so much that he longed to ex- 
plain and impart to the restless- 
minded boy, but for the embargo 
laid upon him. Sachs found Louis 
at twelve years old smaller and less 
vigorous than his brothers, reserved 
and quiet in manner, and the im- 
pression of extreme shyness was 
increased by a spot on one of his 
full bright eyes, which added un- 
certainty to their rapid glance. 
Beneath the outward indifference to 
all household and family interests 
Sachs perceived that the boy’s brain 
was constantly at work, and he felt 
disposed to echo the grandfather’s 
prophecy, ‘ That lad will be a great 
man some day.’ As the least de- 
monstrative among the boys Lonis 
appears to have been made some- 
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what of a family scapegoat, particu- 
larly by the tyrant of the house, an 
old female servant. Louis found 
sarcasm the most effective method 
of dealing with her. Provoked by 
some ceremonial neglect on his part, 
she said one day to him, ‘If you 
were a Rabbi you would have the 
whole congregation baptised.’ ‘In 
that case,’ replied the boy, ‘ I should 
be the only Jew left, and should 
ruin the business of your two sons.’ 
Another time she told him plainly 
‘he certainly must go to hell.’ To 
which he answered, ‘ Indeed, I hope 
not, for then I should have no re- 
spite from you, even in eternity.’ 
The patriarchal customs of the 
house and the frequent absences of 
Herr Baruch prevented any inter- 
change of sympathy between father 
and son. The mother seems to have 
been only a cipher in the family, 
and to have influenced but little the 
childhood of Louis. It was the 


tutor who took the boys to the 
synagogue morning and evening, 


who explained to them the Jewish 
prayer books (according to Fried- 
lander), making them commit to 
memory the important passages ; 
who taught them Hebrew, and en- 
deavoured to clear a pathway for 
them in the wilderness of Talmudic 
learning and ceremonial lore. It 
was only to the tutor that Louis 
dared to utter angry protests and 
indignant questions about the maze 
of contradictions by which he found 
himself every day surrounded. The 
gates of the Jewish quarter were 
locked on Sunday at four o’clock, 
and no one permitted to go out, 
unless to a doctor or for the purpose, 
then rarer than we can imagine, of 
posting a letter. As Louis passed 
the watch one day he said fiercely to 
Sachs, ‘I only don’t go out at that 
gate because the man is stronger 
than I am.’ The Jews were for- 
bidden to use the pavements, such 
as they were, in those days. Louis 
and his tutor were one day walking 
after heavy rain; the road was al- 
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most impassable in its depth of mud. 
‘Let us cross to the pavement,’ said 
Louis. ‘ You forget the prohibition,” 
said the tutor. The boy’s reply. 
‘No one will see us,’ gave occasion 
for a lecture on the sanctity of law. 
‘It is a stupid law,’ interrupted 
Louis,—‘ suppose it entered — the 
burgomaster’s head to forbid us to 
light a fire, we should all have t 
be frozen to death. With such 
restrictions on every hand it was no 
wonder that Louis understood all 
Christians to be his natural enemies. 
Upon this assumption he would give 
coins to Christian beggars instead 
of Jewish ones, until Sachs, with 
fine conscientiousness, explained 
that, despite appearances, the fact 
from which he reasoned was not 
true. And the lesson was not lost ; 
it gave the boy a principle which 
helped him to combat his natural 
feeling of resentment, and enabled 
him, in later life, to judge the 
position of the Jews as a reasonable 
man, not wholly as an injured ad- 
versary. At thirteen two great 
problems suggested by the execution 
of Louis XVI. occupied his boyish 
brain. How could any man be so 
virtuous and so unfortunate ? How 
could the grand idea of freedom be 
so abused by an entire nation? 
Louis Borne lived through a second 
revolution in Paris, and yet thi 
problems were not solved ! 

Notwithstanding the  circum- 
scribed education which Herr B:- 
ruch’s orthodoxy permitted, the 
fitness of Lonis for a studious pro- 
fession could not be overlooked. 
To a Jew thatof medicine alone was 
open. At Giessen, in the house of 
Professor Hetzel, Louis remained 
for nearly three years, nominally 
studying preparatory subjects. He 
also read much of Jean Paul and of 
Lafontaine, and enjoyed the little 
society the place afforded. 

In 1802 Louis Borne was re- 
moved from Giessen to Berlin 
Although the University was not ye! 
established there, medical schools 
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existed, and the Prussian capital 
had already become the centre of 
scientific research. Chief among 
its men of note was the Jewish phy- 
sician Dr. Marcus Herz, who had 
the best medical practice in Berlin, 
who pursued eagerly every new 
development of science, and who, 
by his lectures, attracted learned 
listeners from far and near, and 
established his fame throughout 
Germany. Baruch had heard of 
him in Frankfort, and greatly de- 
sired for his son the benefit of his 
experience and guidance ; he there- 
fore wrote, making to Marcus Herz 
a liberal proposal, and secured for 
Borne, in addition to the direction 
of his medical studies, the advantage 
of residence in the physician’s 
house. The care of his patients and 
his private scientific work left Mar- 
cus Herz but little time for recrea- 
tion, and the only kind for which 
he seemed to care was that provided 
for him in the social intercourse of 
his wife’s well-frequented drawing- 
room. Now in the full prime of 
womanhood, Henriette Herz was 
equally celebrated for her beauty, 
her accomplishments, and her good- 
ness of heart. A perfect mistress 
of all social art, gifted with tact, 
tenderness, and cheerful gaiety, she 
had for years past gathered round 
her the most interesting residents 
and visitors Berlin could boast. 
Upon certain evenings all such 
guests were welcomed as had al- 
ready received a general invitation 
or been preceded by due introduc- 
tion. Upon these occasions Bérne 
would establish himself in a remote 
corner of the room with an air of 
perfect indifference toward the lively 
scene before him. Guests and friends 
would commiserate Henriette Herz 
upon the uninteresting character of 
her protégé ; but they did not hear 
the sarcastic comments, the exhaus- 
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tive questions which he would shoot 
out at long intervals during his 
daily association with his hostess, 
and which revealed to her that 
Borne’s apathetic manner concealed 
in him much that was not common- 
place. The new life, startling and 
stimulating as it was, furnished 
Bérne with abundant food for 
thought. In the drawing-room of 
this Jewish household he saw the 
élite of the Christian world mingling 
with the despised Israelites, who in 
Frankfort would not have been 
allowed to tread the same pavement. 
He saw the families of Friedlander, 
Moses Mendelssohn, Itzig, Levy, 
Meyer, Levin, Jews who believed in 
their race if not in their religion, 
exchanging social amenities with 
Count Alexander Dohna, Count 
Bernstorff, Baron Brinckmann, Carl 
Laroche, W. and A. von Humboldt, 
Frau von Berg (a Court lady), Elise 
von der Recke, with the publishers 
Reimar and Unger, their wives 
and many other ladies. Some inti- 
mate and distinguished members of 
this circle had lately left Berlin ; 
among them Schleiermacher, who 
was just settled as professor in 
Halle ; Tieck, who was in Jena or 
Dresden; Gentz also had lately 
transferred his services to Vienna, 
and F. Schlegel had joined the lite- 
rary band at Jena. Borne would 
observe the same mixture of race 
and class in the audiences who at- 
tended, probably from very different 
reasons, the scientific lectures of 
Marcus Herz. Scholars of unmis- 
takable citizen extraction sat beside 
fine ladies and gentlemen from the 
Court. Henriette Herz frequently 
on these occasions acted as assistant 
to her husband in his experiments, 
and one day charmed memorably a 
little prince of five years old by a 
brilliant explosion.! 

Societies for dramatic reading or 
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literary discussion were much the 
fashion in Berlin at this date, and 
Henriette Herz appears to have 
been a member of three at least. 
Borne would probably be admitted 
to one of these which had a varied 
existence of many years under the 
name of the Wednesday Society. 
It was usually held at the house of 
Engel, the writer and critic, and 
included Schadow the sculptor, 
Reichard the musician, Delbriick, 
tutor to the Royal Princes ; Ramler, 
Hirt, Philip Moritz, and other lite- 
rary men; Fischer the naturalist, 
who read treatises and performed 
experiments ; Fleck the great actor, 
who looked like a king even without 
a sword and mantle, who seemed 
always a hero whether annihilating 
a villain on the stage or accepting a 
cup of coffee in private life, but who 
read aloud worse than any other 
member of the party. The names 
of the ladies have not all been pre- 
served, but among them would be 
Elise von der Recke, Dorothea Veit, 
and Marianne Meyer, afterwards 
Frau von Eybenberg, and her sister, 
who became Frau von Grotthuis. 
The critical discussion and the fugi- 
tive remarks which reached the ears 
of Borne would all bear more or less 
upon the vexed question of the day 
in Berlin: the comparative merits 
of the old poetry and of the new 
criticism. Bérne had heard only 
rumours of the new lights Goethe 
and Schiller, and about the young 
upstarts of the Romantic School he 
knew nothing. The paper warfare 
was raging fiercely in Berlin. Nico- 
lai, the mouthpiece of the Philis- 
tinism of the day, uttered his opinion 
that it was quite easy to write as 
Goethe and as Schiller did. The 
time-honoured critical canons by 
which he and others regulated their 
material and their style were despised 
by these new poets, who went on 
writing whatever happened to come 
into their heads. He could do the 
same if he chose! Engel also, on 
the appearance of Wilhelm Meister, 
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wondered what, after Scarron’s 
novel, there remained to be said 
about ‘comedian life.’ Elise von 
der Recke discarded her name of 
Charlotte in wrath at its association 
with Werther; and Klopstock, after 
reading that work, declined to open 
any more by the same author. 
Marcus Herz also stood by the old 
school of literature, and would ad- 
mire no writer later than Lessing. 
The same was true of the cultivated 
David Friedlinder, who one day 
brought Herz for elucidation an 
obscure passage in Goethe. ‘ Pray 
go to my wife,’ said the physician 
in reply ; ‘she understands the art 
of explaining nonsense.’ Madame 
Herz took enthusiastically the side 
of the new school, and not only 
rivalled her friend, the already 
famous Rahel, in her admiration for 
Goethe, but also in her interest in 
the early writings of the Roman- 
ticists, Ludwig Tieck and Novalis. 
Borne must have heard them all 
freely discussed, and would doubt- 
less hear too how, in Jena, Novalis 
at twenty-eight had just breathed 
his last in the arms of F. Schlegel, 
and had left to Tieck the difficult 
task of arranging for publication his 
unfinished romance of Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen. Amid these conflicting 
interests, social and literary, Borne 
saw Henriette Herz the presiding 
genius ; bright and equable, sym- 
pathetic and intelligent, a com- 
panionable woman such as no dream, 
no reality had ever suggested to 
him. He abandoned even the pre- 
tence of medical study, gave himself 
passively up to all the sunshiny in- 
fluences about him, and filled his 
brain, through books and people, 
with all the historic bearings of a 
time teeming with that future whose 
sorrows were to stir his soul, kindle 
his latent genius, and control his 
whole career. 

In the year 1803 Marcus Herz 
died after a brief illness. Borne 
entreated to be allowed to continue 
in the house. Henriette saw no 
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difficulty in the arrangement, she 
being thirty-eight and Borne seven- 
teen years old. One day, however, 
she was alarmed while visiting her 
mother, by the appearance of one 
of her servants, who showed to her 
a note which Borne had entrusted 
to her to deliver to a certain 
chemist. It contained money, and 
an order for arsenic, with the ex- 
planation that he was going away 
for a few days and wished to clear 
his room of mice during his ab- 
sence. Henriette Herz sent her 
sister Brenna to her house to see 
Borne ; she drew from him a pas- 
sionate confession of his hopeless at- 
tachment to Henriette Herz and his 
indifference to life, but the young 
girl, who knew him well, thought 
she had succeeded in bringing him 
back to a reasonavle state of mind. 
After a short time, however, a 
second attempt of the same kind 
convinced Henriette Herz that 
another home must be found for 
him. This she arranged with Dr. 


Reil, a physician and professor at 


Halle. Before leaving Borne gave 
to her copies of letters he had writ- 
ten but not delivered to her, and 
also of a short diary he had kept 
while under her roof. These were 
published in 1860, but the greater 
part of their correspondence was 
destroyed by Henriette Herz shortly 
before her death in 1847. It is in- 
teresting to discover from these 
fragments how, from the first day, 
Borne was impressed by the har- 
mony, the dignified repose, the 
poetic charm which characterised 
the life and home of Henriette Herz. 
He puts down with delight simple 
everyday facts; that Madame Herz 
does not wear rings or hair powder ; 
that the cooking is excellent, and 
the breakfast rolls of ambrosial con- 
sistency unknown before; that he 
had told Dr. Herz he had never 
seen anyone he admired and liked so 
much as Madame Herz. Then the 
naive utterances and witticisms 
change to more intense expressions 
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of adoration and passionate excla- 
mations of despair, after the old old 
fashion. When the time came to 
leave Berlin the sharpness of the 
conflict between reason and imagi- 
nation had subsided, and he could 
write, ‘If Madame Herz loved me as 
I love her, I believe that my love 
would not altogether cease, but gra- 
dually decline ; there is, however, no 
fear of her making an experiment 
with that kind of cure.’ And again, 
‘ How I wish for Madame Herz that 
she would marry some man whom 
she could really love.’ This sen- 
tence, also written on the day he 
left Berlin, is very characteristic in 
its combined pathos and mockery : 
‘How I wished once more to come 
up to you, once more to look round 
your room. These flowers come 
from my heart. They will bloom 
when the blossoming time of my 
life is stifled in the reeking vapours 
of the Halle salt-magazines. As- 
suredly you will think of me then.’ 

Throughout his four years’ re- 
sidence in Halle, Bérne addressed 
to Madame Herz, as his ‘ Dear 
Mother,’ calm, thoughtful, egotisti- 
cal letters, which are an interesting 
revelation of the youth and his 
intellectual growth. He learned 
heartily to esteem Dr. Reil, a man 
of commanding appearance, with 
eyes like Frederick the Great’s, and 
who inspired his patients with such 
confidence that, it was said, ‘ they 
sometimes lost life but never hope.’ 
The sensitiveness of Bérne was con- 
stantly wounded by the contrast of 
the prosaic Reil household with that 
which he had left; the professor’s 
wife seems to have been a connois- 
seur in the art of making herself 
disagreeable. In a letter containing 
a caustic description of his sur- 
roundings, Bérne remarks: ‘Time 
only heals by distraction ; what it 
cannot disturb it can never heal.’ 
Then almost in the same sentence : 
‘I am very angry with Brenna that 
she does not write to me; tell her 
there is a ropemaker living opposite 
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with whom I have an account.’ 
About Halle he writes: ‘The in- 
expressible prose of this place is 
enough to drive one mad; some 
sarcastic Satan must have created it 
as a parody upon the seventh day.’ 
In graver moods he became Jean 
Paulish: ‘ The dream is the shadow 
of our life, as our present existence 
is the shadow of a life to come. 
One day, when the sun is right 
above our heads, all shadows will 
disappear.’ Again: ‘ You once wrote 
to me that you wished a good spirit 
would overshadow me ; it has come, 
and with a friendly greeting. Ah! 
if life had but a haven, how sweet 
the storms would be! But the de- 
sired land is always beyond the 
horizon, and the breakers around 
shatter our frail lives.’ 

Among those lectures which Borne 
attended in Halle, were the medical 
courses of Reil, those on natural 
science by Steffens, and on ethics 
by Schleiermacher. His acquaint- 
ance with the latter never ripened 
into friendship. With all his study 
and culture of individual character, 
Schleiermacher failed to read Borne, 
and wrote despairing reports of him 
to Madame Herz. He saw only those 
faults which throughout Bérne’s 
life lay so plainly upon the surface ; 
his apparent idleness and apathy, 
his wilfulness, his caprice, and that 
astounding egotism which was 
nevertheless compatible with renun- 
ciation and self-sacrifice. 

When, on October 19, 1806, 
Napoleon entered Halle and dis- 
persed the University, Borne was 
among the twelve hundred students 
whose patriotism had been roused 
by the indignation of Schleier- 
macher and the eloquence of 
Steffens. Even in his later letters, 
before leaving Halle to live in 
Frankfort, Borne showed signs of 
that awakening anger against ty- 
ranny and bad government which 
became the ruling passion of his 
life. ‘Those who are better than 
myself,’ he writes, ‘will I gladly 
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serve, but the Philistines of the 
earth I long to see at my feet.’ He 
abandoned the study of medicine for 
that of jurisprudence, and occupied 
asmall municipal post whilst Frank- 
fort was under French dominion. 
After the fall of Napoleon and the 
subsequent removal of the French 
Government, the Frankfort Senate 
hastened to restore with additional 
severity all former restrictions 
against the Jews, and the Jew 
was therefore deprived of his office. 
Borne compared these persecutions 
on the part of the Government to an 
Indian snake hunt; in which an ox 
is driven into the jaws of the snake, 
who swallows it, and again coils 
himself round in impotent slumber. 

The then popular subject of Free- 
masonry occupied Borne for a 
time, and he even delivered lectures 
in one of their lodges. He wished 
to enter one which was called the 
‘Socrates Lodge,’ but was met at 
the threshold by the question, ‘ Are 
you a Christian?’ To his reply 
in the negative he added the sar- 
casm, ‘that if Socrates stood be- 
side him, he too must answer No, 
and turn his back upon the lodge.’ 
Borne soon found the limitations 
and petty detail of the brotherhood 
only irksome, and his interest de- 
clined. It was the habit of his 
mind to judge all things broadly, 
men in masses, actions in results, to 
study indiv:dual men he held to be 
‘like reading small print.’ 

The guiding events of Bérne’s 
history were his renunciation of 
Judaism, his editorship of a monthly 
journal, called Die Wage (The Ba- 
lance), and his friendship for Ma- 
dame Wohl. His hereditary con- 
nection with Jewish observances 
and religion had gradually ceased. 
Under the restrictions against which 
he daily chafed, he was powerless 
for political good to Jew or German, 
and no doubt took this step in 1818 
to gain a wider opening for his life- 
long crusade against the misgovern- 
ment of Europe. It can hardly be 
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said that he accepted a definite 
creed in place of the system he re- 
nounced. Christianity, as the re- 
ligion of love, had been strangely 
exemplified to him in the dealings 
of the Frankfort Senate. Possibly 
through Schleiermacher and Hen- 
riette Herz he had received some 
truer, nobler ideas, which the ex- 
periences of a life of much suffering 
and disappointment served to de- 
velop. That he was in sympathy 
with those who sought religious 
light and truth appears in his 
short philosophical essay, The Neo- 
phytes of Faith and the Apostates 
of Knowledge ; and in expressions 
like the following : ‘ What is the use 
of all these investigations about the 
practical truths of Christianity ? The 
faith in Christianity is the greatest 
miracle of all, and there is no possi- 
bility of reasoning that away.’ 

It is difficult now to understand 
the effect produced by the first ap- 
pearance of Borne’s Journal, unless 
we could make ourselves acquainted 
in detail with the pitiful condition 
of the periodical press in Germany at 
the period of reaction after the War 
of Liberation. The first number of 
it went quickly through two edi- 
tions. Bérne’s own writing took 
mostly the form of dramatic cri- 
tiques, for which he made daily 
notes, on the theatrical perform- 
ances; these notes he carefully 
studied, polished, and spiced, until 
his name became a terror to the 
theatrical world of Frankfort. In 
reply to the threatening letters which 
he received, he bought and carried 
a brace of pocket pistols. Bérne’s 
object, however, lay altogether be- 
yond the critiques themselves ; 
through all ran the political red 
thread. When he commented upon 
the voice of a prima donna, the 
delivery of an actor, or protested 
against a battle being represented 
by six men with an accompaniment 
of tin cans in the distance, or 
against the inappropriately small 
supply of fireworks for the closing 
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scene in Don Giovanni, he had in 
view some municipal or state regu- 
lations which were a part of the 
general system of oppressive mis- 
management. On sending the first 
copy of the Journal to a friend, an 
actor named Weidner, he wrote: 
‘ The theatrical critiques are not for 
such as you; they are only baits to 
entice readers who do not care to 
read anything else.’ The diplo- 
matists at Vienna soon observed 
the cloven hoof: Metternich with 
anger, Gentz with admiration. The 
opinion of the latter is quoted by 
Rahel, in a letter to her friend 
Auguste Brede: ‘I have made a new 
acquaintance, whom I have not yet 
seen; Doctor Borne, of Frankfort-on- 
Maine. I commend him to you most 
strongly. He has a Journal, Die 
Wage; you must persuade your 
friends to take it in, or, what would 
be better still, get it taken in at the 
reading-room. It was recommended 
to me by Gentz with enthusiastic 
praise as the cleverest, wittiest writ- 
ing of the day. Speaking of one arti- 
cle only he says, ‘‘ No such dramatic 
criticism has appeared since the days 
of Lessing.” Naturally, I took 
Gentz at his word; but the reality 
far surpassed his praise in its wit 
and its admirable style. The man 
must be a very upright man; he is 
clear-sighted, profound, courageous, 
genuinely true, not new-fashioned 
yet quite new, stately withal, and 
like one of the ancient heroes. In 
short, my great favourite. If you 
read his criticism on a piece that 
you have never seen, he brings the 
whole before you. Pray get all 
your friends to take it in; you will 
laugh yourself well again. I have 
seen no other writings of his. Gentz 
is strongly opposed to his political 
views, bat at the same time finds it 
natural for him to entertain them.’ 
Rahel soon afterwards (in 1819) 
made the personal acquhintance of 
Borne. He dined with her and 
Varnhagen von Ense at the his- 
torical White Swan at Frankfort ; 
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an inn famous alike for the well- 
known persons who frequented it, 
and for the unimpeachable character 
of its sauerkraut. Rahel saw in 
Borne a small, slightly built man, 
with pale complexion, dark hair, and 
finely cut, regular features. With 
her quick perception she noted the 
intensity of expression in his full 
brown eyes, and recognised in the 
delicate outline and play of his 
mouth, not only the sharp and ready 
irony, but that peculiar expression 
of pathos which characterised it and 
which in grave talk deepened into 
positive pain. They sympathised 
heartily as they discussed the hu- 
miliating political reaction in Ger- 
many, and laid a scheme for starting 
a Liberal paper in which Varnhagen, 
Borne, Lindner, and Oelsner were 
to take the lead. But the publica- 
tion of the notorious Carlsbad 


Decrees quenched the bright little 
project. 

It was in the winter of 1816-17, 
when Borne was thirty yearsof age, 


that he first met with Madame 
Wohl. Still quite young, she had 
just been released from an unhappy 
marriage through a divorce, which 
in Germany may be obtained with 
equal facility by wife or husband. 
Although not handsome, Madame 
Wohl charmed by her dignified 
simplicity of manner, her freedom 
from all pretence, and by that sense 
of repose which she imparted, and 
which pleased Borne better than 
brilliant endowments; at the same 
time she was intellectually culti- 
vatedandrefined. Biérne was almost 
a daily visitor in the family with 
whom Madame Wohl resided. The 
acquaintance became a friendship 
which outward circumstances com- 
bined to make intimate and lasting. 
Ten years later, when Borne saw 
Henriette Herz in Berlin, she asked, 
‘Why are you and Madame Wohl 
not marriéd ?’ Borne replied, ‘ Be- 
cause she will not trust me.’ 
Knowing him so thoroughly as she 
did, Madame Wohl could have no 
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doubts about his conscientious, up- 
right character ; but she would also 
know the strength of his convictions 
and the inconsiderate zeal with which 
he could carry them out, his one- 
sidedness, his caprices, his delicate 
health. It is true that his greatest 
failings Jay upon the surface, but 
the surface of daily life is important. 
Possibly also Madame Wohl had 
heard Borne express the dislike he 
entertained to the idea of marriage, 
and foresaw that with his variable 
moods a speedy repentance might 
follow. In this decision she pro- 
bably gave evidence of that mature 
judgment on which, both in literary 
and other matters, Borne gladly re- 
lied to the end of his days. To his 
correspondence with Madame Wohl 
the public owe his famous Letters 
from Paris, the earlier volumes of 
which were selected by her for pub- 
lication. 

In 1819 Borne gave up his Jour- 
nal and removed to Paris. The 
former act is perhaps sufficiently 
explained in the fact that he ap- 
pears to have been at once editor, 
contributor, clerk, and banker. He 
now entered into an arrangement 
with Cotta, the publisher at Stutt- 
gart, for an income of 6,000 francs 
to supply him with articles on 
French affairs. ‘France,’ said 
Borne, ‘is the dial-plate of Europe ; 
there you see what the time is. In 
other countries you do not know 
the hour until you hear the clock 
strike. It is easier to miss the sound 
than the sight.’ Madame Wohl, 
accompanied by a friend, afterwards 
Madame Reinganum, also spent this 
winter in Paris. They occupied 
rooms near to those of Borne, and 
supplied to him the sense of do- 
mestic repose and the stimulus to 
intellectual effort of which he stood 
in need. Borne had no personal 
ambition; the mainspring of all 
his writing was benevolence. He 
saw humanity to be in a bad case, 
owing certainly in part to its in- 
herent indolence and selfishness, 
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but also to the fact of its being ‘ too 
much governed’ and ‘too ill go- 
verned.’ The impulse to arouse the 
Germans to understand and to 
amend this condition of affairs by 
individual effort he followed in his 
own original way; to this vocation 
were consecrated his personal in- 
fluence and his literary genius. 
When from discouragement at the 
persistent national apathy his zeal 
flagged, Madame Wohl would re- 
mind him of some unfinished ma- 
nuscript, some half developed 
scheme, and so stimulate him to 
overcome the temporary depression. 
To the lack of personal ambition, 
and to the uncertainty of health 
and mood, must be attributed the 
ephemeral and fragmentary form of 
the work which Bérne has left be- 
hind. The same instinct of bene- 
volence which dictated the work of 
his life, also made itself agreeably 
felt in daily intercourse, and some- 
what affected the relations of his 
expenditure and income. With 


genial alacrity he would assist a 
German refugee, or carry to a 
friend some tasteful Parisian Juxury ; 
the birthdays of ladies and children 
whom he liked were always com- 


memorated by flowers. His own 
personal tastes were what is called 
‘aristocratic.’ He chose rooms in 
an open, airy quarter, and supplied 
with the then unusual luxury of 
carpets; birds and growing flowers 
added brightness to the comfort. 
He was particular about the fineness 
of his clothes, his linen, his gloves, 
and followed with curious interest 
every new fashion in the tie of a cra- 
vat. He liked also to be well served, 
and in the Letters from Paris often 
alludes to the eccentricities of his 
man Konrad (also a literary cha- 
racter), whose strong personal at- 
tachment made his presence essen- 
tial to Boérne’s comfort. Tn the 
matter of diet he was of necessity 
careful and abstemions ; he took no 
wine and only contracted the habit 
of smoking by medical advice ; it 
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gave him relief from pain, and be- 
came so inveterate that in every 
personal description of Borne we 
find the pipe an accessory. Cotta’s 
6,000 francs were naturally inade- 
quate to these demands. Borne 
could spend recklessly, though not 
selfishly, but could never make 
money. Herr Baruch had long 
been painfully aware of this fact, 
and sent remittances, accompanied 
often by agrudging protest. Twenty 
thousand guldens had been spent 
upon the education of a son whose 
only return was made in malicious 
writings against his father’s old 
patron Prince Metternich. In 
1827, Borne, through the death of 
Herr Baruch, came into possession 
of a fixed income. The same winter 
he took his long-desired journey to 
Berlin in a carriage of his own. 

The fame of the first series of 
the Letters from Paris had already 
reached Berlin. Bérne met with 
cordial welcome at the hospitable 
house of Rahel and Varnhagen von 
Ense, who sympathised entirely 
with his political views. Madame 
Herz he also met again, and went 
with her as in the old days to 
the gatherings of the Wednesday 
Society, where he was made much 
of by Ludwig Robert and Willi- 
bald Alexis. Both these writers, 
however, savagely attacked his later 
writings. 

In consequence of a severe illness 
from which Borne had suffered in 
1822, he was obliged every year to 
visit some German bath. In the 
eventful summer of 1830 he stayed 
in a small primitive place near 
Frankfort called Soden. Borne was 
trying to forget the outer world, to 
give himself up to the organisation 
of picnics or the study of the do- 
mestic economy of a neighbouring 
farmyard, when news reached him 
of the July Revolution in Paris. 
With burning impatience he awaited 
the slow travelling intelligence of 
each day, until at length he started 
for the scene of action. Upon his 
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way he writes thus to Madame 


Wohl of the state of Germany: 


When I reached Darmstadt I could not 
but laugh to remember that a few days be- 
fore a frightful revolution had taken place 
there. The streets were as quiet as those 
of Frankfort are at midnight ; the few. per- 
sons visible walked about like snails. We 
had heard that the castle was on fire, and a 
friend of mine climbed a high tower to see 
the light. All was false. The citizens are 
discontented, not with the Government, but 
with the Liberals, who decline to pay the 
Grand Duke’s debts. That is true German 
grumbling, and is all very well—there is a 
Rossini melody about it. If you will not 
believe that I sat for three hours in a 
theatre yesterday hearing Minna von Barn- 
helm from beginning to end, I will not be 
angry. Many improbable things are true. 
I can bear much upon a journey. There 
were at least fifty soldiers present ; about 
one to every two of the spectators. Far 
too few in these wild times. Early this 
morning a squadron rode under my window 
trumpeting me and all the children, and 
grey heads, and invalids, and sweet dream- 
ing maidens out of their slumbers. The 
same happens every day. These little 
German princes in their nutshell residences 
arm themselves all round with prickles like 
horse-chestnuts. How thankfulI am to get 
out of the country. Adieu, adieu. Write 
to me on the spot when you hear of any 
sublime stupidity. 


From Paris Borne sent pictures 
of daily life as he saw it—the sur- 
face and what lay beneath it. They 
are humorous, pathetic, grotesque, 
tragical, and to be adequately un- 
derstood must be taken as a whole. 
In some are delightful suggestions 
of a genial playfulness : in some the 
passionate exhortation, the fierce 
political invective, recall an earlier 
agitator—Jonathan Swift. Here is 
one scene in September 1830: 


There has been a commemoration here 
to-day of four subalterns, who, in con- 
nection with the conspiracy of Berton, fell 
into the hands of the Government, and were 
murdered as defenceless prisoners on the 
Place de la Gréve eight years ago. They 
were butchered, but being done with a 
judicial flourish it was called an execution. 
In the evening a State concert took place. 
It makes one wild. Only eight years, and 
what was then a crime is changed into a 
virtue. If according to the laws of hu- 
manity and of war the vanquished had been 
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kept in prison, the unhappy youths might 
still have been alive. With what jubilant 
triumph woulkl their prison have been 
opened, with what rapture would they 
again have greeted the light and air of 
freedom. Kings are hasty because they 
know there is no eternity for them, and 
nations slow because they know they live 
for ever. Here is the trouble. Now as then, 
when I witnessed the accursed execution, 
my anger was less against the arrogance of 
power than against the contemptible cow- 
ardice of the people. A few hundred men 
were there to carry out the official murder. 
These were shut in by thousands of citizens 
whose hearts were bursting with wrath 
and hatred. There was no question of risk 
of life, scarcely indeed of a wound. Had 
they only exerted themselves as much as 
they do any crowded opera night, worked 
with their elbows right and left, the ty- 
ranny would have been suppressed and its 
victims rescued, but for the superstitious 
fear of military power. Why did they not 
then do what they have had to‘do eight years 
later? One is driven to despair in seeing 
how a nation needs to become intoxicated 
with hatred before it has courage enough to 
gratify it; that a nation cannot find its 
heart until it has lost its head. 

Oct, 1830. Yesterday evening I was at 
Lafayette’s, who has a soirée every Tuesday. 
It is hard to give you any idea of the scene ; 
you need to have been present. In three 
rooms were about 300 people, so crowded 
together that they literally could not move. 
Lafayette is above seventy and looks fairly 
hearty, but how the old man lasts through 
the whole evening of heat and crush it 
baffles one to understand. But he is a 
Frenchman. I talked with several people 
whom I did not know; there were many 
Germans present, young folks who hel 
much revolutionary talk. In fact the whole 
company would have been hanged in Aus- 
tria. All was free and easy, like a coffee- 
house—only with gratuitous refreshments. 
. . . The finest character of the new time 
is and remains Lafayette. He is enthu- 
siasm grown old, of such kind as has never 
been imagined or painted. He has expe- 
rienced deceit, treachery, hypocrisy, vi0- 
lence of all kinds, and still believes in 
virtue, truth, freedom, right! Such men 
give better proof of the existence of a God 
than the Old and New Testaments and the 
Koran combined.’ 

Dec. 26, 1830. I jest and yet am right 
sad at heart. In my despair I send for a 
cup of chocolate and try to persuade myself 
that it is to blame for my gloomy fore- 
bodings. My dreams about the freedom of 
France are all over. In politics it is nei- 
ther summer nor winter—the most pitialle 
Revolution spring I ever knew. Not 
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warm enough to be without « fire, net cold 
enough to light it up, one freezes without 
remedy. At home we have no doubt about 
its being wioter, and we put on flannel—in 
that beautiful country of which I read 
yesterday in the papers that folks in 
the streets and casinos ask each other 
with tremulous smiles ‘whether the Duke 
of Coburg is likely to marry again,’ and 
both smile and are silent ; where the State 
Councillor Niebuhr in Bonn, having been 
told in print that he had formerly associated 
with Potter, fights hand and foot against 
such an insinuation as a child does against 
cold water, and declares upon his honour 
never with a finger to have touched that 
disturber of the peace! But here, the 
meadows were already green, and now the 
snow falls thickly upon them! The Cham- 
ber, that old coquette, who paints and makes 
eyes and abuses the young ones, I should 
like to see it horsewhipped. When it was 
young was .it not as bad as the rest? 
Lafayette has been removed from his com- 
mand in the National Guard, and the 
Minister of War has placed the entire Ecole 
Polytechnique under arrest. It was these 
young heroes who influenced the fight of 
July. But for them all these deputies and 
ministers would probably have been food 
fortheravens. It was Lafayette who kept 
the Revolution pure and saved it from 
anarchy. To him Orleans and the princes of 
urope owe their crowns. He told the 
people it was possible for a king to love 
freedom, and they believed him. May 
Heaven keep me from ever having to take 
part in State affairs! I see that the very 
best men who come into power lose first 
their hearts and then their heads, retaining 
of the latter only just enough to keep the 


former in subjection. There is no question of 


uncertainty or misunderstanding. Faith with 
the people has been deliberately broken ; 
they have had promises without fulfilment. 
The authorities talk here, as with us, about 
misleaders of the people, disturbers of the 
peace, republican agitation, and so forth, 
Sut no man asks for a republic; they only 
want those republican institutions which 
were promised them in the day of fear. 
With these mon ‘agitation’ is said to 
hegin where their own advantage leaves 
off. I hear that Lafayette and Dupont will 
leave the Ministry, and the Prefect of 
Paris be displaced. I do not doubt but 
the Government is strong enough to carry 
it out without popular disturbance. But 
what then? Peace, the only desirable and 
lasting peace, resting upon the general con- 
tent of the citizen classes, cannot be estab- 
lished in this way. Dissatisfaction will 
inerease, the malcontents will become 
strongert han the Government, and the battle 
will begin over again. Whenever I come 
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to be minister, hold up before me my demo- 
cratic letters. I already know what the 
reply will be. I shall say nothing, only 
smile and invite you to my next ball, and 
then you will smile too. We ministers and 
you people are all alike. Now I shall 
change my dress and go and read the pa- 
pers and gather fresh irritation. In rye 
there is more nutriment than in potatoes, 
more in wheat than in rye, but most of all 
in anger. Snow and woe are the newest 
things out here. Have you also snow? I 
need not ask about the other. ... Nowa 
happy New Year to you! May it be a 
better one for us than for emperors and 
kings. That is a modest wish, which 
Heaven might well grant us. I give Kon- 
rad instructions, if an emperor calls, to. 
look well at his hands and not to leave him 
alone in the room. During next year a 
dozen eggs will cost more than a dozen 
princes. 


Those letters which Borne wrote 
from Paris in 1831-2 were 
mainly directed against his critics 
in Germany. It was not his per- 
sonal ambition or literary vanity 
which was wounded by these at- 
tacks, but the entire misapprehension 
in which they originated that gave 
him pain. Borne’s emotional nature 
was strong, it often perhaps over- 
powered his judgment. His love 
for his country was correspondingly 
intense, but it never assumed a 
sentimental character. Enthusiastic 
adulation, declamation in popular 
German fashion about the father- 
land and all its virtues, was not 
possible to Borne. His great crime 
was, that he must tell the truth, 
that he must be for ever upbraiding 
and correcting. German Liberals 
might read with satisfaction tirades 
against princes and privy council- 
lors, against caprice and tyranny in 
high places, but to be told that they 
themselves were responsible in State 
affairs, and greatly to blame for 
existing evils, was quite another 
matter. Borne wished to make 
them see the mischief of the sepa- 
ration between the intellectual ac- 
tivity of Germany and its practical 
life; to convince them that indivi- 
dual self-government, mutual con- 
fidence, calm, persistent, practical 
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effort in the direction of securing 
the best laws, would ultimately 
accomplish more than many revolu- 
tions. He would have had a German 
thinker expend upon the real ques- 
tions of the day more of that intel- 
lectual power which he contentedly 
devotes to the process of ‘ evolving 
camels from the depths of his own 
moral consciousness.’ What for- 
bearance could be extended to a 
countryman who wrote in this style 
of the most cultivated people in 
Europe? ‘Every man has a right 
to be a blockhead, nothing can be 
said against it, but even a right 
should be exercised with modesty ; 
the Germans abuse it.’ Borne’s 
plain speaking was intolerable alike 
to the iconoclastic, self-assertive 
democrat and to the comfortable 
official mind of the reactionist. By 
the latter he was held up as a 
warning of the fatal depths of 
ingratitude towards his country 
into which a man might be betrayed 
by democratic ideas, and they pro- 
shesteh an indignant expulsion for 
him if he dared again to set foot in 
Germany. Borue’s next visit to 
Frankfort, however, proved a poli- 
tical ovation, with serenade, proces- 
sion, Lebehoch, and all fitting ex- 
pressions of enthusiasm. The an- 
thorities would gladly have arrested 
the obnoxious Borne; failing to do 
this, they endeavoured to deprive 
him of a small pension which he 
drew, but Dr. Reinganum, his legal 
friend, fought a victorious battle for 
him. 

The few remaining years of 
Borne’s life were spent for the 
most part in Paris. That was his 
place of inspiration and his work- 
shop. To the German baths he 
went for health, and to Frankfort 
only to assuage the home-sickness 
which tormented him; at the same 
time he admitted his birthplace to be 
interesting to him but on one day 
in the week, ‘Friday, sauerkraut 
day at the White Swan.’ The 
incessant pulsation of political and 
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social life in Paris was to Borne a 
stimulus and a delight. From his 
winter quarters in the Rue Lafitte, 
or his summer retreat in Autenil, 
he watched the throbbings of the 
heart of the world. He saw clearly 
and estimated keenly little incidents 
or apparently trivial occurrences, 
reading in them political indications 
of good or evil augury. His own 
theories and thoughts were always 
associated with men and with events, 
with active practical life, and on 
this account the whole character of 
his literary work is journalistic. 
To write for the sake of writing, 
for the pleasure of creating, round- 
ing, perfecting an artistic produc- 
tion, was to him unnatural ; he need- 
ed the incentive of life, action, and 
opposition. At the same time he 
never wrote in haste; an article 
which was to point out some hidden 
grievance, to batter some political 
assumption, would occupy his mind 
for weeks. His best thoughts would 
haunt his brain with uneasy per- 
sistency until they suddenly took 
perfect shape, and he could put 
them down in a poetic figure, in an 
epigram, or in his favourite form of 
antithesis. The reader of Jean Panl 
must at once recognise his influence 
upon Bérne’s style. But the latter 
is never prolix, he rarely says a 
word too much, and knows pre- 
cisely when a metaphor has done 
its work. The humorous titles of 
many essays, as A Monograph of 
a Post Snail, the mock German 
topography of which Borne makes 
use, are all reminiscences of the 
author whose poetry and satire had 
been the chief enjoyment of his own 
prosaic boyhood. Jean Paul ridi- 
culed the infinitesimal German prin- 
cipalities, the punctiliousness, affec- 
tation, wickedness, and general tinsel 
of their courts, the barren, hamdrum 
mediocrity of their town life. Borne 
looked below the surface of these 
things, and worked ont his political 
doctrine of equality. He was not 
content to ridicule; like a true 
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knight errant, he must attack even 
though he could not redress the 
wrong. 

The last volume of the Letters 
from Paris is perhaps the most 
collected in thought and feeling, 
the most finished in style, of all 
Bérne’s writings. His intellect was 
keen, vigorous as ever, despite his 
deafness and his failing bodily 
strength, but he was daily losing 
heart for Germany, for humanity. 
He saw how France was deceived 
after the Revolution of 1830, and 
foresaw that Germany would also 
be cheated out of every inch of 
freedom it had gained. The demo- 
cratic agitation was fast subsiding, 
to be followed, as he well knew, by 
that vis inertie in which his coun- 
trymen excel. Upor these sad facts 
and prospects he pondered con- 
stantly, and lost by degrees his 
elasticity, and not a little of that 
hopefulness of which his store had 
been so large. Although, with good 
reason, he had learned to distrust 


men, he never could relinquish his 


belief in what he held to be the di- 


vine in man. It was this intense 
earnestness, this morbid, unresting 
anxiety without counterbalancing 
hope, which made Borne’s society 
at, this time so intolerable to Heine’s 
lighter mood, and which in fact pre- 
cipitated the final quarrel between 
them. Bérne had been his host in 
Frankfort on more than one occa- 
sion; Heine spoke of him with 
something akin to reverence, and 
told him upon his first visit he 
passed and repassed the door before 
he ‘ plucked up heart to enter.’ In 
Paris they associated but little to- 
gether. Bdrne looked on Heine as 
on ‘a lad chasing butterflies across 
a battle field;’ while Heine was 
made absolutely miserable by the 
earnestness of Borne, by his con- 
nection with operative associations, 
his fraternity with those rougher 
democrats who with unwashed hands 
laid unclean petitions upon the re- 
staurant table for him to sign. 
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Borne wrote a French article in M. 
Raspail’s Réformateur on Heine’s 
salon, upbraiding him with cold- 
ness in the good cause of freedom. 
Heine retaliated with bitterness and 
ridicule ; in the next volume of his 
Letters from Paris Borne wrote a 
severe but not hostile judgment 
upon Heine’s account of ‘ French 
Affairs.’ The result was an open 
breach, kindly facilitated in the 
usual manner by common friends. 
Heine threatened Borne with a 
challenge, and the latter with half 
humorous bravado dogged him every- 
where to show that he was notafraid. 
A crisis, however, was avoided, and 
the enemies occasionally met, with- 
out speaking, at soirées in the house 
of the composer Hiller. The fre- 
quent comparisons drawn between 
these two men are worse than idle. 
Little indeed had they in common; 
Heine, the greatest German poet 
after Goethe, with a defective moral 
nature, whose lawlessness combined 
with outward circumstances to place 
him in antagonism to all authority 
and to make him ever ready— atleast 
to sing the praises of liberty ; Borne, 
a prophet rather than a poet, who 
brought with him into the world an 
almost morbid moral sensibility, a 
fanatical politician, who saw in 
every man an equal—a wandering 
heir of the lost inheritance of free- 
dom whom it behoved him to pio- 
neer along the thorny homeward 
path. 

Among the phases of French 
thought which developed rapidly 
after the July Revolution, was St. 
Simonianism. Boérne’s first notice 
of it is characteristic : 

A religious society has been growing up 
here lately which seeks to diffuse the doc- 
trines of St. Simon. I never before heard 
anything of this Simon. Sunday sermons 
are preached, and I am told community of 
goods is one of their fundamental doctrines. 
The society has already many followers, 
and among them the son of my banker. 
When I go to him for more money, and offer 
him a cheque, he will no doubt say ‘that 
is not at all necessary, my money is also 
yours.’ I shall be very glad to hear it. 
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Borne studied carefully these 
new theories, but upon the whole 
rejected them as untenable. Of the 
three mottoes of La Globe news- 
paper he only held the first ; to the 
effect that all social regulations 
must have for their object the moral 
and political interests of the poorest 
and most numerous class of the 
community. 
to Borne was the personal influence 
and character of Lamennais. When 
his Paroles d’un Croyant appeared 
in 1832, Borne read it with enthu- 
siasm, translated it into German, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the whole edition sold in Switzer- 
land, with the exception of 500 
copies ordered by an adventurous 
Leipsic bookseller. In this little 
book Bérne thought he had at last 
found combined politics and religion 
after his own heart; Lamennais 
became to him in his last days what 
Jean Paul had been in his early 
youth. Itwas notuntil after Borne’s 
death that Lamennais broke away 
from the Christian faith, as he had 
long broken away from ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Madame Wohl had been for some 
time residing in Frankfort, and had 
there married Herr Strauss, who 
was also a friend and ardent ad- 
mirer of Bérne. When the health 
of the latter began seriously to fail 
in 1836 they left Frankfort and 
took rooms near to him in Paris, 
thus providing for him the quiet, 
congenial society, and the watchful 
care which his heart and health 
alike required. Early in the year 
1837 an attack of influenza, then 
raging in Paris, settled upon his 
already delicate lungs. Borne, cer- 
tain that death was near, awaited it 
with quiet patience, grieving only 
for those whom he knew he should 
leave behind to grieve. On the 
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evening of February 12 there was 
nothing left for Konrad to do but 
to kneel and pray for his dear 
friend and master. Turning to 
Madame Strauss with a long fare- 
well look, Borne said, ‘Sie haben 
mir viele Frende gemacht’ (‘ You 
have given me much happiness’). 
The lite which had been one long 
battle ended in peaceful calm, and 
after death each familiar trace of 
sadness vanished from the placid 
features. 

Beside Borne’s grave in Pére la 
Chaise words of kindly sympathy 
and appreciation were spoken by 
M. Raspail.? They had worked 
much together at the short-lived 
Réformateur. M. Raspail, the in- 
domitable republican, the clear- 
headed man of science, shared 
Borne’s political views, and admired 
the terseness and vigour of his style. 
‘This is a new French,’ he said to 
Borne, ‘a French without rhetoric.’ 
And in the funeral oration he placed 
Borne in the first rank of French 
writers. In 1842 a broken column 
of granite was placed above the 
grave, and a bronze bust of Borne 
executed by David. The friends of 
Borne felt that he had died of a 
broken heart, but his enemies spoke 
of him as a hypochondriac who had 
succumbed to influenza. Among 
the latter was Heine, who published 
a dastardly attack entitled Hein 
UEBER Birne. In it he laid claim 
to a general superiority over his 
foe, and, drawing largely upon his 
imagination, proceeded to detail 
conversations, incidents, and facts 
relating to Bérne’s opinions and 
private life, in which he did not 
scruple also to reflect on Madame 
Strauss. Heine received a challenge 
from Herr Strauss, and a duel took 
place. Truly, a pure friendship 
which had been a stay and a delight 


2 M. Raspail, though born in 1794, has to-day his place in the Assembly at Versailles 
His scientific and political journal during its brief life of some eighteen months was 


twenty times condemned, and paid in fines one hundred thousand frances. 


M. Raspail 


devoted his energies to organic chemistry and political reform, and has written books 
upon the History of the Poles, and the Organism of Ammonites. 
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for twenty years, and in the last 
hours of life was to Borne a supreme 
solace, might well surpass the com- 
prehension of such a man as Heine! 
What Bérne’s feeling was in a simi- 
lar case about critics who had 
passed beyond the possibility of 
reply, we see in his humorous 
reference to Ludwig Robert, who 
died in 1832 just as Borne’s answer 
to his attack was published : 


One of my anonymous critics whom I 
have pretty thoroughly mauled has played 
me the mean trick of dying, which makes 
me very uncomfortable, for I said things 
that I could not with any propriety have 
said of a man who was not there to answer 
for himself. I must put up a daily prayer 
for the life of my critics. If Haring 
(W. Alexis) were to die before my letters 
are printed, I should drown myself. 
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In this mere outline of Bérne’s 
character and work we have, of 
necessity, left many matters un- 
touched. Among others, that gulf 
which to the last remained im- 
passable between Borne the Frank- 
fort Jew and Goethe the Frankfort 
aristocrat ; the skirmishes with the 
renegade W. Menzel, and the whole 
detail of Bérne’s somewhat incon- 
sistent political creed. We have 
only said a little to show that he 
was no vulgar demagogue, no ‘ red- 
handed Jacobin,’ no mere hypochon- 
driac, but a man—passionate and 
one-sided perhaps—of noble aspira- 
tions, of careful culture, of original 
genius, with an intensity of soul 
which ultimately wore out its ill- 
matched bodily frame. 

J. 


* These points are treated after his usual discursive fashion by Karl Gutzkow in his 
Life of Borne. It appeared in 1840 shortly after the pamphlet of Heine to which we 
have referred, and is an enthusiastic defence and panegyric; unsatisfactory as it may be 
in many respects, it still remains the only memoir. Weare further indebted for several 
traits and incidents to the Recollections of Henriette Herz, of Varnhagen von Ense, and 


of Fanny Lewald. 
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: HAT are we to do with our 

boys ?’ is a question which 
began to be very generally and 
persistently asked in the colony of 
Victoria within a very few years 
of the discovery of gold in that 
country. The attraction of the 
precious metal had at a bound, 
as it were, given her a popula- 
tion so large, and so variegated in 
character, as to be for several years 
a source of the utmost embarrass- 
ment and anxiety to the Govern- 
ment of the time. Thousands of 
the new comers could only be 
convinced by experience that they 
were as unfit for digging as for 
almost every other kind of severe 
manual labour ; and such a sudden 
and unexampled redundancy of 


this kind of immigration, could 


only very slowly be absorbed into 
the general population. That popu- 
lation consisted not merely of 
squatters, merchants, farmers, 
tradesmen, and professional men, 
but of tens of thousands of gold 
diggers. Of the latter class, for one 
lucky finder, there were at least a 
dozen who barely lived by so pre- 
carious a pursuit, and who only 
stuck to it as long as they could, 
from the same feeling which keeps 
players at the gaming table in the 
face of ill-fortune. But the fortu- 
nate and the unfortunate alike, 
there as elsewhere, married and 
had families, and as these families 
grew up, what was to be done 
with them? Neither the natural 
increase of population, nor the 
regularly arriving numbers of im- 
migrants from all parts of the 
world, could find employment in 
a country possessing such a limited 
number of pursuits. Nor even as 
the area of these pursuits became 
more extended, could they meet the 
difficulty. Noteveryone could turn 


digger, bullock driver, or farm la- 
bour at a moment’s notice ; and the 
infinite variety of strength and 
capacity, bodily and mental, in 
the rising generation, demanded 
some corresponding variety of in- 
dustry or occupation. Hence the 
origin of the question, ‘ What are 
we to do with our boys ?’ and hence 
as a practical answer to the ques- 
tion, arose an uncontrollable desire 
to establish local manufactures. 
‘Work or the workhouse,’ went 
forth a cry, ‘must be provided for 
the unemployed.’ 

At this point, therefore, com- 
menced the controversy still waged 
between the so-called Free-traders 
and the so-called Protectionists, 
Both parties were interested, but in 
different degrees, in more than the 
abstract question. The former were 
one and all interested exclusively 
for themselves; the latter, how- 
ever mistaken they may be con- 
sidered, were interested, and cer- 
tainly professed to be interested, 
for society at large and for pos- 
terity. Governments witnessed 
with dismay the number of depar- 
tures from the colony almost equal- 
ling the number of arrivals, and 
yet they had more than once to 
open soup kitchens for those left 
behind, and who had not the means 
to escape from starvation. The 
Free-traders consisted almost ex- 
clusively of commission merchants 
and their dependants, who lived on 
importations principally from Eng- 
land, and they apprehended that 
just as local manufactures might 
displace imports, the importer’s oc- 
cupation would be gone. It was 
but natural, therefore, that the 
proposed Victorian tariff of the 
year 1866, a tariff which in- 
posed duties on some imports vary- 
ing from seven to ten per cent. 
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should be resisted totis viribus by 
the importers, a resistance which, 
although unavailing for its main 
object, yet in its consequences 
brought one Governor and one 
Government to grief. The tariff 
became law notwithstanding, and 
thus what has been miscalled ‘the 
thin end of the wedge of Protec. 
tion’ was for the first time intro- 
duced into the polity of an Aus- 
tralian colony. 

For this result, the late John 
Stuart Mill has often, but certainly 
somewhat superfluously, been held 
acconntable. The oft-quoted pas- 
sage from his book, with which 
most readers are familiar, after all 
merely gives clear expression to 
a truth which very soon forces itself 
on the mind of every colonist who 
considers such subjects at all. It 
is a@ mere truism that particular 
climates are more fitted than others 
for the production of particular 
commodities. It is equally true 


that, as Mr. Mill says, ‘the su- 


periority of one country over 
another in a branch of production 
often arises only from having be- 
gun it sooner; that there may be 
no inherent advantage on one part 
or disadvantage on the other, but 
only a present superiority of ac- 
quired skill and experience.’ The 
Victorian tariff of 1866, although 
framed by the then Treasurer, 
Mr. (now Sir George) Verdon, 
ostensibly for revenue, carried in- 
ternal evidence that it was also 
devised to help divers new indus- 
tries which were then alleged to be 
suitable for the natural resources of 
the colony. The victory gained by 
the promoters of this tariff, certainly 
a moderate one, was, however, not 
quite so moderately used. Within 
four years afterwards, under the 
Administration of Sir Charles G. 
Duffy, an able man, and himself a 
Free-trader in the mother-country, 
the Legislature further modified the 
tariff in a Protectionist direction, by 
raising many of the duties from 
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seven and ten up to fifteen and 
twenty per cent. Such an increase 
within so short a period of time 
was impolitic at any rate, although 
it does not appear to have been 
followed by all the disastrous con- 
sequences predicted by opponents. 
The same predictions had been 
launched against the seven and 
ten per cents., and that they had 
not been fulfilled was no proof of 
the efficacy of Protection, but 
rather that the first tariff was not 
protective, but only a step in a 
policy which followed out, as it 
was followed out, did not hamper 
trade or industry at all, but greatly 
advanced the interests of both, as 
I think will presently appear. 

The reader is so familiar with 
good roads and with all the other 
means of communication in hisown 
country, that he can hardly con- 
ceive what would be his condition 
were he suddenly deprived of them. 
Without them the productive powers 
of the country would be strangled ; 
and millions of people would be 
deprived of bread. The roadless 
state we are thus imagining, was 
almost literally the condition of the 
colony of Victoria only so recently 
as the year 1855. At that early 
period of her history, a journey 
from Melbourne to the Forest 
Creek Gold Field, now the Borough 
of Castlemaine, a distance of only 
some seventy-three miles, was a 
good two days’ journey on horseback 
anda three or four weeks’ expedition 
in winter time, with a dray load of 
goods. And as wages were very 
high, horses and horse-feed dear, 
and draught bullocks in hundreds 
sank to rise no more in the wastes 
of mud three and four feet deep 
through which they must pull a 
ton of goods on a heavy dray, the 
cost of getting such a load to 
Forest Creek was for many months 
together in every year as much as 
1301. and 140]. Thus, the same 
quantity of goods which could be 
got from England to the colony at 

xx 2 
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the cost for carriage of not more 
than 40 or 50 shillings, cost sixty 
or seventy times that amount to 
get them only seventy-three miles 
farther, to the part of the country 
at which they were to be consumed. 
The retail prices, therefore, of such 
goods could only be paid by the 
more prosperous portion of the up- 
country settlers and diggers, and 
the masses were obliged to greatly 
restrict their consumption of many 
of the common necessaries of life. 
Where could a remedy be found for 
such an ever-present evil? In the 
custom-house. There, and there 
mainly, could be levied the means 
for the construction of public works, 
for direct taxation is almost im- 
practicable in the earlier and com- 
paratively unsettled condition of a 
young colony. The Governments 
of the day were equal to the 
demands on them. They borrowed 
some nine millions of English 
money with which to make the 
Castlemaine and Ballarat railways. 
The money required to pay the 
interest on such Ioans was and still 
is in great part raised at the custom- 
house, by the imposition of the duties 
of which the importers so loudly com- 
plained. But what did these import- 
ers get in exchange ? A most profit- 
able admission to new and largely 
extended markets. Within a few 
weeks of the opening of the Castle- 
maine railway, merchants carried 
from Melbourne to Castlemaine for 
six-and-twenty shillings a ton of 
goods, which, as I have said, had 
theretofore cost for the same service 
a hundredand forty pounds. Which 
state of things, then, would the 
British merchant and manufacturer 
prefer, from the merest selfish 
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point of view : the abolition of the 
custom-house—for no custom-house 
no railways—or the reduction in 
the price of their goods at many 
distant places of consumption, to 
the extent of nearly a hundred and 
forty pounds a ton? This sum, in 
respect of many classes of goods, 
exceeded more than tenfold their 
invoice price as imported from 
England ; and so the mere cost of 
carriage operated in like proportion 
against the demand for imported 
goods. 

By means of the railway, it may 
therefore be said, was conferred on 
British merchants and manufac- 
turers alike, as well as on their 
distant up-country customers, a 
very substantial benefit at the cost 
of, and yet to the great ultimate 
benefit of, the entire community ; 
and it is difficult to conceive how 
these millions conld in a new 
country like Victoria have been 
more beneficially invested. To call 
revenue raised for such an object 
a protective movement within the 
usual acceptation of the phrase, 
is surely a misconception, and an 
abuse of language. That these 
duties also gave an impulse to 
manufactures in the colony, cannot 
be doubted ; and for certain, they 
were not the less popular on that 
account. The effects in this direc- 
tion appear to have been remarkable, 
as shown in the authorised state- 
ments of theable Governmentstatist, 
Mr. Henry Heylin Hayter, the last 
bringing the information down to 
the year 1877. In page 120 of 
his Victorian Year Book for 
1876-77 we find the following 
very interesting table, for three 
periods of five years each : 


Summary oF VICTORIAN Maweractonts, ¥ Works, &c., 1867, 1872, AND 1877. 
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So striking a fact as that the 
Victorian capital engaged in manu- 
factures should thus have increased 
from 1,745,702/. to the large sum 
of 6,025,745/. within the short 
period of ten years, naturally begets 
a desire in the reader to ascertain 
if possible what consequences to the 
entire community this very large 
investment of capital has involved ; 
and although ‘ the unseen’ (as Bas- 
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tiat has it) must be toa considerable 
extent matter of speculation, an 
approximation to a knowledge of 
how far, if at all, customs duties 
have affected Victoria’s demand for 
British manufactures may be 
obtained by resorting to another 
interesting table of Mr. Hayter’s, 
which will be found as follows at 
the 160th page of his valuable 
work already mentioned: 


Imports AND Exports oF AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. - 


Colony Year 


Total Value 


£ 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Victoria 


1873 
New South Wales . 


1875 


1873 
1874 
1875 


Queensland 


1873 
1874 
1875 


South Australia . 


1873 
1874 
1875 


1873 


1874 
1875 


Western Australia . 


Tasmania . 


1873 
1874 
1875 


New Zealand . 


It will thus be seen that the value 
per head of the consumption of 
imports in Victoria, in the year 
1876, was 181. 18s. 14d. as against 
221. 138. 13d. per head in the colony 
of New South Wales. As the latter 
colony is generally regarded as a 
Free-trade colony—althongh many 
of the articles even in her tariff 
smack of Protection—the difference 
between the above respective values 
of imports may in a large measure 
indicate the extent to which en- 
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couragement of local manufactures 
in Victoria affects the demand of 
her people for British goods. As 
the habits and mode of life of the 
people of the two colonies are much 
the same, Victoria would appear to 
be supplying herself with her own 
manufactures to the extent of three 
pounds fifteen shillings a head, 
spent in the colony, instead of its 
being sent to England. Whether 
this amount will much, or rapidly, 
increase in the future, remains to 
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be seen; and this will depend to 
some and perhaps to a large extent 
on the English manufacturers them- 
selves. For it is certain that Free- 
trade has no more dangerous or 
formidable enemies than are to be 
found much too plentifully among 
Free-traders. The flagrantly inferior 
quality of many of the goods ex- 
ported to colonies, of itself operates 
strongly in encouraging colonists 
to aim at manufacturing for them- 
selves. We cannot wonder at this. 
‘ Cheapness’ is a very delusive term. 
Colonists, like other people, soon 
come to learn that an imported 
article may be nominally cheaper, 
yet in the long run much dearer 
than the home manufacture. The 
cotton fabrics of late years exported 
from Manchester to Bengal and the 
colonies are so largely adulterated 
with clay and size, to give them 
weight, that a Bombay merchant 
once told the present writer ‘that 
one good tropical rain would leave a 
poor d of a wearer half naked.’ 


Bengal now very largely manufac- 


tures for itself; and, curiously 
enough, has been chiefly assisted in 
this course by Mr. James Wilson, a 
Free-trader of the purest water. It 
was that gentleman who, when 
Finance Minister in India, laid 
the 10 per cent. duty on Manchester 
cottons; and the shaft which has 
pierced so cruelly the Lancashire 
manufacturer, was thus feathered 
from his own wing. The nature 
and extent of the wound have been 
described in the columns of the 
Times, by Mr. Hobbs, the Secretary 
of the Association for the removal 
of the duty (5 per cent.) still im- 
posed on the introduction of British 
and other cottons into India. Mr. 
Hobbs, in his letter,! states that 
‘heavy domestics ’ have almost dis- 
appeared from the price lists; and 
he gives us the following very note- 
worthy figures for all who are inte- 
rested—and are we not all interested 
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more or less in the prosperity of 
our cotton manufacture P— 
IMPORTED INTO BOMBAY. 
Yearly average for 
Two years, Three years, 
1876-7. 1867-8-9. 
Pieces Pieces 
24,786 136,282 
2,101 70,729 
- 559,673 850,004 
Ib. Ib. 


Long cloths 
Domestics . 
T-cloths. 


16’s to 24’s mule 
twist . 

16's to 24's water 
twist . 


1,170 $7,223 
54,300 412,757 

Most startling results, and only 
one illustration of what is to some 
extent taking place in many other 
parts of the world to which Man- 
chester cottons, as well as many 
other classes of English goods, are 
wont to be exported. Against a 
steady decline of exports like this 
it appears to be vain to call on the 
Jupiter of the India Office, or to rely 
on Manchester associations. Even 
were the Indian duties abolished 
to-morrow, the most sanguine of 
English manufacturers could hardly 
expect to recover their former hold 
on the Indian market. It must be 
borne in mind that English ma- 
chinery is not purchased by our 
distant customers for show, but for 
use. The manufacturers thereof 
are paid for this as for everything 
else. Should its subsequent use in 
its new scene of operations affect 
other branches of our trade, such a 
result, so often witnessed in the 
fluctuating fortunes of peoples and 
their industries, is one from which 
it would seem there is no escape. 
We cannot have our cake and eat 
it too. To face the situation man- 
fully, English capitalists and work- 
men alike must rely wholly on 
themselves. To do this, the goods 
they export must be honestly what 
they purport to be. The capitalist 
must put more cotton and less clay 
into his ‘heavy domestics;’ the 
workman must recognise the truth, 
that absurd and unavailing strikes 


' See Zimes of March 8, 1878, for Mr. Hobbs’s letter. 
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can never do good to himself or any- 
one else except the foreign competi- 
tor. The days are perhaps num- 
bered when England can count on 
manufacturing for all peoples, and 
certainly she cannot hope in the 
future, as in the past, to monopolise 
the trade of the great distant mar- 
kets ofthe world. Steam, railways, 
the telegraph, together with the 
consequent vastly increased means 
of moving men and things to each 
other from remotest regions, are 
working strange and startling 
changes in all parts of the habitable 
globe. In many regions of America, 
Australia, and Asia, iron and coal 
in inexhaustible quantities are to be 
found ; and hands alone are wanted to 
utilise them in manufactures. For 
these hands we find New South 
Wales, New Zealand, South Aus- 
tralia, and Queensland, all as it 
were bidding against each other. 
The bidders seem to consider that 
employment must be found for the 
emigrants in their new home, lest 
we shall unpleasantly hear of them 
again in the home they have left. 
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Hence these startling conversions of 
colonial statesmen from Free-trade 
to something more or less savouring 
of Protectionism. In the Votes 
and Proceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales, it 
appears that Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Parkes moved on May 22, 1860, 
a resolution to the following effect : 
‘That a revision of the entire 
taxation of the colony is necessary ; 
and that in any such revision, 
revenue should be raised by the im- 
position of duties that would tend 
to foster manufacturing industry.’ 
This gentleman has been more than 
once the Chief Secretary of the 
colony, has graduated in the Cob- 
den Club, and holds its gold medal. 
Free-trade relapses from virtue like 
this are perhaps not common, or at 
any rate so conspicuous ; but it is 
to be feared that colonial statesmen 
will too often have to plead, with Sir 
Charles Duffy, ‘ Omnes eodem cogi- 
mur,’ as they find themselves carried 
away by the stream they cannot 
resist. 
ARCHIBALD MICHIE. 





BASQUE 


VHE origin of the Basques has been 
made the subject of such wild 
speculations, philological and ethno- 
logical, that it is almost necessary 
to preface any reference to that 
most interesting people by the assur- 
ance that we are not going to prove 
them to be either Berbers or Phoeni- 
cians or Huns, nor even to hazard 
any opinion on the burning question 
whether Escuara be an Aryan 
tongue or no. 

The fact which interests us is 
that in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century it should be possible 
to point to a race of pure-blooded 
villagers following an absolutely 
unique code of custom on certain 
points of family organisation, while 
illustrating in other points the 
working of institutions common to 
most of the present inhabitants of 
Europe at a certain period in their 
development. And this interest is 
heightened when we find customs 
fairly on a level with mediwval 
civilisation apparently stretching 
as far back into barbarism on the 
one hand as they reach forward into 
modern life on the other. The code 
of usage which was fully developed 
in the thirteenth century retained 
its vitality within the last decade, 
while its existence in a more or less 
rudimentary form is signalised by 
Strabo, so that the usages them- 
selves have a triple title to considera- 
tion, from their singularity, their 
age, and the light which they may 
throw upon the vexed questions of 
origin and affinity already alluded 
to, for custom is as hard to change 
as language and as slow to mix as 
race, so that we may be tolerably 
sure that no radical diversity of race 
underlies the identity of customs 
transmitted through nearly two 
thousand years. 

Of the origin or causes of race 
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distinctions, we know practically 
nothing: a given family or clan 
adopts one dialect, one set ofcustoms, 
and one standard of morality rather 
then another, much as a public 
school, a college, a university, or 
even a particular suburb of London 
comes to have a certain tone, 
opinions, and character of its own. 
The character once formed is per- 
petuated by tradition; and if we 
imaginesuch a spontaneous differen- 
tiation to take place between the 
inhabitants of separate tribes or 
hamlets, the tradition would be re- 
inforced by all the physica] influences 
of descent. If geographical con- 
ditions tend to keep the specialised 
population distinct even from its 
nearest kindred whose blood mingles 
freely with that of other races, the 
difference will go on increasing till 
at last the apparent gulf between 
related families may seem wider 
than that between independent 
classes. But every fresh case in 
which the gulf is spanned by history 
shows us fresh points of resemblance 
between the early days of races 
which are allowed to be ethno- 
logically distinct, and so, without 
impeaching the reality of ethno- 
logical distinctions, deprives them 
of the semi-mysterious finality 
sometimes ascribed to them. 

The accounts given by classical 
authors of the barbarian inhabitants 
of the Iberian peninsula bring 
before us tribes of about the same 
degree of promise and intelligence 
as the Red Indians of the American 
continent, whom they also resem- 
bled in a number of minor traits 
such as may fairly be held toindicate 
spiritual affinity where physical 
connection is out of the question. 
The earliest written memorials re- 
lating to the modern Basques show 
them to us, say, at about the date of 
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the compilation of the Senchus Mor, 
with customs fully settled on a few 
leading points, and the right of 
private property by families within 
the village community fully de- 
veloped, but with little disposition to 
legislate on other subjects such as 
are only brought forward by the 
growth of individualism and the 
decay of the communal spirit. And 
from that time until the present 
century both the form and spirit of 
the ancient social organisation have 
continued singularly unchanged ; so 
that for a parallel to the phenomena 
accessible to the modern tourist at 
Barége or Cauteréts we must go to 
the outskirts of the conservative 
Kast and study the organisation of 
the ‘House-Communions’ of Servia 
and Dalmatia, or the communal 
prerogatives of the Russian village. 

The Basque customs are generi- 
cally like, specifically different from 
those of other European nations, and 
they have most in common with the 
usages of those offshoots of the 


main Aryan trunk which might 
be called either the oldest or the 


youngest—young in that they 
branched off before the parent 
stem was old enough to bequeath 
them much ready-made mental 
furniture of physical predisposition 
or intellectual aptitude; old in the 
sense of being nearest to the pri- 
mitive state out of which the after 
families grew as well as in the 
literal sense of a longer duration 
for their national existence. 

There are hardly materials 
enough to furnish even those 
learned in all the materials which 
there are with a positive and con- 
vincing opinion as to the manner 
m which the successive strata in the 
population of civilised Europe were 
deposited. But it is agreed that 
the stream of immigration continued 
in the main steadily from East to 
West, and it is not denied that the 
later waves of the rising human 
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torrent were of the same elements 
as the first thin lines that spread 
themselves irregularly here and 
there until overtaken by the main 
body of longer pent-up waters. 
Thus we think of the Pelasgi as 
established in Greece before the 
Hellenes of history, of the Etruscans 
as older Italians than the Latins, 
while in Spain the tribes—Keltic, 
Iberian, or Kelt-Iberian — with 
which we have to do preceded the 
Gothic ancestors of the modern 
political kingdom. In all these cases 
the earlier inhabitants who were 
either enslaved or absorbed, or 
thrust on one side, appear to have 
been as far advanced in the arts of 
peace as their stronger kindred at 
the date of invasion, but to have 
been deficient in political genius, 
so that even their bravery and 
patriotism were ineffective for 
want of an organisation to con- 
centrate the one and direct the 
other. But such a people, if it 
escapes absorption by retreating 
into mountain fastnesses or un- 
coveted corners—as the native 
Trish, the ancient Britons of Wales, 
Brittany, and the Land’s End—may 
display a wonderful vitality, and 
become a byword for conservative 
tenacity in their own old way. 

The conservatism of the Basques 
is connected with a quite unique 
rule of inheritance, based on the 
right of primogeniture without dis- 
tinction of sex, which has been made 
the subject of an interesting but 
little known monograph by M. 
Eugéne Cordier. The various 
Coutumes which he has consulted 
might almost be described as a 
commentary, in fifteen centuries, 
on a single sentence of Strabo. 
That author says concerning the 
Cantabri:' ‘Men give dowries to 
their wives, and the daughters are 
left heirs, but they procure wives 
for their brothers.” This meagre 
statement might easily be set on 


' Basque writers assert this name to be Escuara, from Khanta-ber, able singers. 
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one side as a traveller’s misunder- 
standing but for the light thrown 
upon it by the full-grown’ Basque 
usage. 

To assure the full conservative 
working of the law of primogeniture, 
it is not left to itself, but reinforced 
and regulated by a mass of curious 
and interesting customs which 
would be tyrannous and oppressive 
if they were not the faithful tran- 
script of the conduct spontaneously 
approved and followed by all 
sections of the community at once. 
To realise the social state within 
which the customs prevail, we have 
only to turn to the descriptions 
given by Sir Henry Maine and M. 
Laveleye oftheconstitution of village 
communities in other lands. The 
village in its collective capacity is 
the real original proprietor of the 
land taken into occupation, which 
is usually divided into arableground, 
pasture, and waste or forest. Woods, 
wastes, and pastures are usually 
enjoyed in common by the villagers, 
while the cultivated land is either 
given up to private ownership or 
to private occupancy subject to 
periodical redistribution. Zama- 
cola, the author of a Spanish history 
of the Basque nations, asserts that 
collective ownership lasted longer 
among them than among other 
peoples, that the land was cultivated 
in common, and private property at 
one time unknown. But though 
this statement is _ intrinsically 
credible, it is unfortunately un- 
supported by any satisfactory re- 
ference to authorities ; and coming 
as it does from an uncritical pen, 
it adds little to the antecedent pro- 
babilities. He also alludes to an 
ancient equal division of the land 
amongst families, and adds that if 
two lots were joined by a marriage, 
they were again to be separated and 
go to different children or grand- 
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children. Most village communities 
seem to have passed through a 
similar period of transition, in which 
the village cedes its rights in trust 
to its component families, on the 
understanding, however, that the 
family then becomes responsible for 
the support of all its own members, 
and does not attempt to relieve 
itself at the public expense of the 
charge of a'superfluons residuum. 
The peculiar Basque law of in- 
heritance tends to modify the local- 
isation, as one may call it, of the 
usual domestic rights and powers. 
Paternal, or rather parental, autho- 
rity is at a discount in these com- 
munities, a fact which we may con- 
nect, if we please, with the statement 
of Silius Italicus that among the 
Cantabri the old men were wont to 
commit suicide by throwing them- 
selves from a rock. ‘Los senhors 
et dames juens,’ as the Coutwme 
of Navarre calls them, are the 
favourites of the law. There is an 
equal partnership in the enjoyment 
and control of the family property 
between the parents and the mar- 
ried heir (or heiress), younger 
children and parents being virtually 
sacrificed to the young couple of the 
moment,? though these again have 
to be prepared, when their own first- 
born comes of age and marries, to 
subdivide the inheritance again, so 
that it is by no means unheard of 
for the same ménage to have several 
masters and mistresses of different 
generations and equal rights living 
amicably within it at the same time. 
Whether this has been the case 
or not, on the death of the nominal 
proprietor, the first-born child, son 
or daughter, inherits all the family 
property, subject to a small charge 
for the legal dowry of the younger 
children. The heir (or heiress) is 
master, and the younger children 
are called esclaus and esclabes, and 


* In the little republic of Andorre poor households have but two sleeping-rooms, one 
for the master and mistress, and one for the rest of the family; and we are told that when 
the heir marries, the old father vacates the separate apartment and takes his place in 
the common chamber with the rest. 
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are, in fact as well as name, the 
born servants of the household; they 
have a right to shelter, &c.,in the 
family house, but they are liable to 
be called to account to their elders 
for their private earnings, if these 
exceed the amount of the légitime 
(which meanwhile remains in the 
elder’s hands as an equivalent for 
the charge of their maintenance), 
unless they leave the family with the 
consent of its head, taking their 
portion once for all, or are emanci- 
pated by the parent's will from the 
strict application of the general 
principle. But the most charac- 
teristic feature of Basque society is 
the provision which it makes for the 
élite of those younger children who 
neither abide in the family mansion 
nor go to seek their fortune abroad. 
On marriage, the first-born, heiress 
or heir, becomes ‘ co-seigneur,’ and 
is entitled at once to half the patri- 
mony. Persons civilly or physically 
incapacitated for marriage are ex- 
cluded from the family inheritance. 
Every head of a household marries, 
if not in the parent’s lifetime, in any 
case shortly after succession, and— 
what is essential to the maintenance 
of the whole economy of the villages 
—every head of a household marries 
the younger child of some other 
family. This cadet or cadette, who 
takes the name of the heir, is 
called gendre or bru, and comes to 
live in the family mansion, naturally 
in a somewhat subordinate position, 
all his or her earnings going to the 
benefit of the family, to which 
the children are also attached. 
Sometimes a cadet retains his own 
name, but the children always take 
that of the mother if she isan heiress. 
A French writer of the seventeenth 
century notices this peculiarity, but 
without understanding it, observing 
that the poorest villagers call them- 
selves lords and ladies of such a 
cottage, or even pigstye, while they 
give up their proper name, ‘and even 
the wife that of her husband,’ to 
take the name of the house. 
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The customs of Barége and Lave- 
dan were commented on at length by 
one Nogués, an advocate of Toulouse, 
in 1760, who apologises for their 
singularity, which he thinks is like- 
ly to excite a ‘movement of indig- 
nation,’ by pointing out that they 
serve better than any other more 
orthodox arrangement the supreme 
end ‘of keeping the property in the 
family.’ And the working of the code 
certainly illustrates better than any 
argument, the fundamental natural 
impossibility of giving a separate 
class interest to the sexes, as feudal 
legislators vainly dreamt of doing. 
All that can be achieved is to secure 
the usufruct of about half the whole 
number of feudal estates to one set 
of heirs male instead of to another, 
and that of the other half to heirs 
male instead of to heirs female, still to 
the detriment of another generation 
of males, Thusif A’s second child, 
a son, B, succeed him to the 
prejudice of the eldest child, a 
daughter, C, C’s son D is injured, 
and if B has only daughters, a 
distant connection profits to the 
detriment of their sons, B’s grand- 
sons, or the great-grandsons of A, 
who perhaps made the entail from 
a disinterested desire to ‘keep up 
the family.” This ambition may not 
perhaps be very exalted, but it was 
strong among the Basques, who 
were allowed by their traditions to 
keep two strings to the family bow, 
in consequence of which we meet 
with such cases (said not to be b 
any means exceptional) as that of a 
family in Andorre, which has kept 
its name and its property without 
increase or diminution for between 
700 and 800 years. Twice in the 
time its maintenance has depended 
on the life of a sole heiress, so that 
it must have become extinct under 
the common medieval rule. 

An additional security against the 
extinction of families is offered by 
the rule compelling the householder 
to marry from (we cannot say ‘into’) 
a family possessing at least two chil- 
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dren, Of course the rule is only of 
customary obligation, but the case 
is quoted of a marriage between heir 
and heiress, neither of whom would 
consent to leave their own ancestral 
abode, and while such was the pre- 
vailing feeling, shared, as all durable 
social sentiments must be, by both 
sexes, it was clearly needless to 
make marriages of the kind penal. 
Tn the case of aromantic attachment, 
the matter would probably be ar- 
ranged by a family compact, the less 
wealthy of the two parties ceding 
their inheritance to the next of kin, 
and receiving a portion instead. 
Even where the Basque custom has 
long ceased to prevail, we find traces 
of its past force surviving ; and at 
St. Jean Pied de Port, a writer who 
was not on the look-out for such 
indications, mentions the existence 
of a superstitious belief that mar- 
riages between heir and heiress are 
unlucky. In fact, what Professor 


Huxley has saidof the Basque 


language may be applied without 
qualification to their customs, ‘ the 
area of which has gradually di- 
minished without any corresponding 
extirpation of the people which 
primitively spoke [or followed] 
it. So that the people of Spain 
and Aquitaine at the present day 
must be largely Euskarian by descent 
in just the same sense as the 
Cornish men are “Celtic” by de- 
scent.” The area of the peculiar 
dialect and of the peculiar custom 
has kept on narrowing; but however 
far afield we may find traces of 
either one or other, there we may 
safely conclude that men have once 
passed akin to the ancestors of the 
half-million who have been faithful 
to all the traditions of their race. 
As each commune, town, or vil- 
lage, in the Basque confederacy was 
autonomous, their usages were by 
no means all alike, and from very 
early times we trace an anta- 
gonism between the cherished na- 
tional custom of the peasantry and 
the feudal tastes of the warlike 
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nobles settled within their bounda- 
ries. The antagonism was not ex- 
actly between noble and plebeian, 
because every Basque, like every 
Highlander, is well born; all the pas- 
teres are free citizens, and every free 
citizen (or rather countryman) is 
ipso facto noble ; instead of quarters 
of nobility, it is only necessary to 
prove four generations of Basque an- 
cestry,so that if La Soule and Lower 
Navarre enjoyed the same privi- 
leges, the settler from one district 
had only to give proof of nationality 
to be received as a native in the 
other. The date at which the dif- 
ferent Coutwmes were reduced to 
writing gives no clue to the purity 
of the usage they sanction. Some of 
those of the Pays de Lavedan, which 
are as free as any from feudal cor- 
ruption, were not written till 1704, 
while the For of the Valley of Azun, 
in the same district, from which we 
take the prime article of Basque faith, 
‘Que prumer filh o filhadeu heretar,’ 
was drawn up in 1306, and confirmed 
in 1497. The customs of Barége, 
conceived throughout in the same 
spirit, were proclaimed and written 
in 1670, after debate in the com- 
munes, as having been followed, 
authorised, and approved for 400 
years since the destruction or loss 
of the Coutwmier by fire or war. 
The custom of Bayonne was re- 
vised and written in 1514; the Fuero 
de Viscaya (which has some kin- 
dred features) is dated 1526. In 
the barony of Saubusses (the land 
of the Sibutzates, mentioned by 
Cesar as having sent hostages to 
Crassus after his second victory in 
Aquitaine) and other parishes it 
was decreed in 1514, with the con- 
sent of the inhabitants, that the 
old custom should be abolished, and 
the eldest son succeed in future, 
and the eldest daughter only in 
default of sons. In the republic of 
Andorre this was the rule, but the 
same usage as elsewhere prevailed 
with regard to the marriage of 
heiresses. Various local customs 
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are quoted from Aquitaine: in the 
Coutume of Acs, north of the Basque 
country, the rule of succession 
is complicated by three principles, 
seniority without distinction of sex, 
equal division amongst all the chil- 
dren of acyuéts or disposable goods, 
equal division among the children 
of different marriages in sets with 
distinction of age in each; some, 
supposing children by two mar- 
riages, failing sons by the first, 
gave the inheritance to the eldest 
daughter, excluding her own sis- 
ters and half-brothers; this ap- 
plied only to nobles, as did a curi- 
ous system of collateral succession 
in Navarre, of brothers to brothers 
and sisters to sisters in order of 
seniority, the eldest of the opposite 
sex coming after the youngest of 
the same. The Ooutume of Soule 
names a number of noble families 
in which the rural usage was fol- 
lowed, while in the town of Lourdes 
there was one street (only) in 
which the feudal rule prevailed. 
But in 1552 under Henry II. of 
Navarre, it was proclaimed that 
in Béarn ‘noblesse ne se divise 
entre fréres et scours,’ and that 
rural properties were to follow the 
same rule, saving the right of eld- 
est daughters already married in 
their parents’ house, a proviso 
which shows the Barége custom to 
have prevailed before. Still ear- 
lier, in 1205, we find John, King of 
England, conceding to the Borde- 
lais the ‘ privilege’ of excluding 
married and dowered daughters 
from succeeding with their brothers, 
and that of depriving their wives 
of the half share, previously secured 
to them, in the acquisitions or ad- 
ditions made to the family fortune 
after their marriage, a provision 
confirmed by Philip IV. in 1295. 
But the triumphs of feudalism were 
mostly confined to the outskirts 
of the pure Basque districts. 

The success of the resistance 
offered by the peasants to what 
they call the ‘ bad customs’ of 
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feudalism gives us some measure 
of the tenacity of the truly national 
usage, especially if we contrast it 
with the gradual substitution of 
the rule of primogeniture for the 
equal succession of the children 
among the Odallers of Orkney, by 
the intrusion of Scotch lawyers, 
whose persistent attempts to feu- 
dalise the islands in the sixteenth 
century were almost entirely suc- 
cessful in suppressing what seems 
to have been a very sane and suit- 
able local custom. But we may 
also estimate the closeness of the 
struggle, even when it was success- 
ful, by the fact that the droit de 
Seigneur existed almost within 
sight of the liberties of Lavedan 
and Barége. In fact, it was really 
to their affection for their customs 
that the Basques were indebted 
for their escape from the clutch of 
a miniature Visconti, Eccelino, or 
Della Scala. The ancient record of 
the customs of Béarn, for example, 
begins by relating for the instruc- 
tion of kings how in ancient times 
there was no lordin Béarn, but the 
people heard great praises of a 
certain knight of Bigorre, so they 
sent to seek him, and made him 
lord for one year, but he would not 
keep the Fors and customs, so the 
court of Béarn assembled at Pau 
and required him solemnly to do 
so, and he would not, and they 
slew him before the court. Then 
the fame of a worthy knight of Au- 
vergne reached them, and they made 
him lord for two years, but he also 
waxed proud and would not ob- 
serve the Fors and customs, and he 
was slain by order of the court ‘ at 
theedge of the bridge of Saranh, bya 
squire who struck him such a blow 
with a pike that the point passed 
out at his back, and this lord’s name 
was Sentonge.’ It was in the name 
of their ancient liberties that the 
Basques on the French side of the 
frontier successfully resisted the 
imposition of the gabelle under 
Louis XTV.; and the smuggling 
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which has been a favourite and 
honourable occupation in the moun- 
tains since the imposition of du- 
ties on tobacco &c. at the end of 
last century is regarded not as a 
breach of rightful law, but as a 
lawful assertion of the immemorial 
rights of the frontier tribes to do 
what trade they can. 

Household suffrage is the rule in 
these communities, and, except in 
the politically independent state of 
Andorre, this right seems to have 
been exercised, with the correspond- 
ing proprietary privileges, without 
distinction ofsex. Thus in the an- 
cient town of Cauteréts in 1316, 
when the inhabitants met to con- 
sult whether they should accept 
certain lands from the monastery 
of Saint Savin, subject to some 
feudal rights, we read that all the 
inhabitants male and female (besis 
et besies*) ‘tous présents et con- 
sentants de leur bon gré, ont dit et 
déclaré, ensemble et individuelle- 
ment, qu’ils reconnaissent leur dé- 
pendance du monastére de Saint 
Savin. Tous |’ont dit, 1]’exception 
de Gualhardine de Fréchon, une 
femme qui protesta.” We are told 
that the names of the women are 
different from those of the men, so 
that itis clear that they voted as 
householders ; and in fact, consider- 
ing the nature of the questions 
habitually brought before the com- 
munal government, the maintenance 
of roads, use of pastures, &c., it 
would have been impossible to ex- 
clude heiresses from a voice in the 
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decision of questions in which 
their material interests were so 
much involved. Nearly five centu- 
ries later we meet with a well- 
meant but rather clumsy recogni- 
tion of the customary claim of 
women to the franchise, by a re- 
presentative of the Revolutionary 
Government. In virtue of the law 
of June 10, 1793, a delegate of the 
National Governmentinvited the in- 
habitants of the Valley of Azun to vote 
on a question relating to thedivision 
of the communal land. The meet- 
ing was stormy, and the men refused 
their consent to the division; and the 
agent observing that the women 
had not voted, sammoned them to 
a separate discussion, after which 
fifty-six voted for and forty-five 
against the measure, a division list 
which may perhaps tend to reassure 
those politicians whose dread of the 
political ‘emancipation’ of women 
is inspired by the belief that the 
sex will vote uniformly all together 
—and all wrong—upon questions on 
which all men, orall but a very few, 
are prepared to vote right. 

When magistracies were attached 
to special families, the heiress might 
be represented by a son or husband; 
the husband became voisin through 
his wife, though it was disputed 
whether he should keep the title 
after her death, and agreed that he 
lost it by marrying elsewhere.‘ In 
Béarn but not in Barége the wi- 
dowed gendre was allowed to bring 
a new wife to the house of the 
first with the consent of the chil- 


* Voisins et voisines, the exact equivalent of the German Nachbar. 
* Cf. Mr. Patterson’s description (Fortnightly Review, No. 64, N.S.) of the house- 


communions of the Croat Serbs: ‘As a woman on marrying became at once a member 
of the house-communion to which her husband belonged, membership in a house-com- 
munion descended only in the male line. There were several instances in which men 
entered the communion to which their wives belonged. This, however, they did, not in 
virtue of their marriage, but in consequence of their adoption by the community, which 
might—in fact often did—happen without any such affinity. Unmarried women belonged, 
of course, to the house-communion of their fathers, and widows to those of their late 
husbands. Should a widow, having children, marry again, the children of her former 
husband remained in the house-communion in which they were born, while she herself 
passed into that of her second husband. An adopted member took the surname of the 
house-communion into which he was received.’ 
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dren. Some provisions’ seem to 
show that widows were averse to 
marrying legally, since a bru in so 
doing lost the custody of her chil- 
dren; and it is probably in con- 
sequence of these various draw- 
backs and difficulties that public 
opinion in the provinces became 
opposed to second marriages of any 
kind, at least to the extent of 
visiting them with the penalty of 
a charivari. In family ceremonies 
&c. the heiress takes the front 
place, but in practice the adminis- 
tration of family affairs out of 
doors is left to the man, and in 
general the apparent harshness of 
the law is modified by the encou- 
ragement which it gives to mar- 
riages of inclination, since the so- 
cial superior is necessarily disinter- 
ested in his or her choice. Thus 
Béla, commenting in 1660 on the 
Coutume of Soule, says: ‘Les dits 
maris adventices (their technical 
name) se rencontrent d’ordinaire des 
hommes recoints et habilités aux 
affaires ... femmes vaillantes, pro- 
vides et ménagéres, qui ne font 
pas moins de leurs parts que les 
hommes de leur cdté.” The dowry 
brought by a cadet on his marriage 
with an heiress is in all respects on 
the same footing as the portion 
given to a younger daughter who 
marries an heir; the épouw dotal 
was allowed to make whichever 
child he (or she) pleased, heir ; fail- 
ing a will, the property was equally 
divided amongst all, and formed 
the usual provision for juniors, or, 
if succession was in the male line, 
for daughters. Failing children or 
a will, the conjoint héritier suc- 
ceeded to the conjoint dotal, but 
not conversely ; and the Bayonne 
custom even included a curious 
reversal of the condition of te- 
nancy ‘by the curtesy of Eng- 
land,’ since, if a living child was 
born of a marriage, and afterwards 
died, the mother, as heiress to the 
child, might succeed to the father’s 
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dowry, which, even if he were the 
survivor, still went ultimately to 
her heirs, while he, on the contrary, 
inherited neither way. 

These arrangements only applied 
to the marriages between heirs or 
householders, and younger brothers 
or sisters. The marriage contract 
of two younger children commonly 
stipulates that all acquisitions 
after marriage shall be possessed in 
common, though the two dowries 
remain distinct in view of eventu- 
alities. The contracting parties 
are called meytadés. The surviving 
meytadé succeeds his partner as 
usufructier, with the charge of the 
children till their marriage or ma- 
jority. One marriage contract is 
quoted in which a primée stipulates 
that if she succeeds to her elder bro- 
ther, her husband shall be treated 
as nore (the phrase for a dowered 
husband in relation to the heiress 
wife), while otherwise they were 
to continue meytadés, {The por- 
tion due from the heir to the 
younger children was generally de- 
termined by a family council, with 
reference to the available funds, 
debts, &c. The heir was only 
bound to dower brothers or sisters 
who stayed at home and added 
their labour to the family stock. 
If public opinion made any differ- 
ence, it was in expecting the heir 
to make more efforts to marry 
younger sisters than younger bro- 
thers; but these had a right to 
marry if they pleased, and bring- 
ing their wife and her dowry into 
the common stock, might insist on 
a share in the dwelling. Never- 
theless the name for a cadet is 
esterlo, or sterlo (? sterilis); and 
strange as a custom of disinterest- 
edness, unenforced by any penal 
sanctions, may seem to some utili- 
tarian economists, it is a well- 
authenticated fact that, in the dis- 
tricts following the Basque law, 
voluntary devotion of the younger 
children (both sons and daughters) 


* Quoique menant une mauvaise vie, la veuve ne peut perdre la jouissance des biens 


qui doivent retourner a ses enfants. 
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to the interest of the household is 
the rule rather than the exception. 
The social order which shall de- 
mand no victims has yet to be 
invented, and the most painful 
feature recorded of the one before 
us is the ingratitude with which 
such devotion is accepted as a 
matter of course, and rewarded with 
neglect and ill-treatment. The posi- 
tion of an aged cadet meeting a 
Lear-like fate at the hands of 
nephews and nieces, to whose pro- 
sperity his private hopes and inde- 
pendence have been continuously 
sacrificed, hardly requires the pen of 
a Balzac or a Tourguenef to heighten 
its repulsive pathos; but though 
such cases do occur, we are told, 
and are glad to believe, that they are 
exceptional, and that more often an 
innocent, sentimental communism 
allows them to feel contentedly 
identified with the one leading 
shoot of the family tree. 

In spite of the enforced celibacy 
of unenterprising or self-sacrificing 
cadets of poor houses, early mar- 
riages and large families, which 
are the general rule, make the 
pressure of population a chronic 
danger, the rather that the little 
nation, wedged in between the 
Powers of France and Spain, has 
had no possibility of extending its 
frontiers by war. Accordingly, for 
centuries the Basques, like the 
Swiss, have been in the habit of 
seeking their fortunes abroad. In 
the seventeenth century their suc- 
cess as whalers gave serious con- 
cern to the English and Dutch 
vessels engaged in the whale fisheries 
of Greenland and Iceland. At the 
same date no grand seigneur’s house- 
hold was thought complete without 
a Basque laquais, warranted to 
‘run like the wind ;’ and up to the 
present time the stream of emi- 
gration from the Bay of Biscay to 
South America is nearly as con- 
stant as that from Ireland to the 
United States. Enriched cadets, 
who are allowed to marry in 
foreign parts, while their elder is 
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bound to the soil, often return 
as small nabobs to their native vil- 
lages; still, like all nations that 
emigrate withont colonising, the 
Basques look upon emigration as 
a necessary evil; and Zumala 
Carreguy gave to a French tourist 
as one of the advantages of the 
Carlist war that it would relieve 
the valleys for years to come from 
the need of arranging large schemes 
of emigration. Before so man 
openings were available for the 
surplus population, the claims of 
younger sons sometimes gave rise 
to embarrassing litigation. At one 
time the number of cattle, the 
peculium of younger sons, grazing 
on the common lands, alarmed the 
householders, who imposed an 
octroi duty on their introduction 
from the plains of Gascony, where 
they wintered. In German vil- 
lages the servant and the children, 
without an independent hearth, 
were generally on the same foot- 
ing, many privileges and offices 
being closed to the adult, ‘ welcher 
nit in der gemein ist ess sei knecht 
oder nachpauer’s sohn’ (Bauer= 
nachbauer=nachbar) ; and it would 
be a knotty question whether 
primitive Basque law would not 
have reserved the right of common 
to heads of families only. A curi- 
ous case, bearing on this subject, 
was decided in 1743, after a seventy 
years’ lawsuit, with the recognition 
as a commune of the hamlet of 
Arbéost. The pastures of the dis- 
trict had been used, but no settled 
dwellings were erected till the 
fifteenth century; the settlers of 
that date, or rather their descend- 
ants, claimed exclusive right to the 
old common land, even when not 
actually residing there ; while the 
older communes retorted that they 
were originally either strangers or 
esclaus (younger brothers), and in 
either case could have no right 
except as tenants. 

An interesting and circumstan- 
tial account of the practical work- 
ing of the Basque institutions, 
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down to the last decade, may be 
found in M. le Play’s Organisation 
de la Famille. He traces the his- 
tory, during three generations, of 
one of the ancient families of 
Cauteréts, which, after maintaining 
its dignity unimpaired for 400 
years (since the Wars of the Roses), 
was in danger of perishing in con- 
sequence of the encouragement 
afforded by the Code Civile to liti- 
gious cadets. The bare genealogy 
is not without interest, as it is 
fairly representative of the way in 
which families of the kind kept up 
the customary proportion between 
their numbers and the family pro- 
perty. In 1810, one Pierre Dulmo, 
an heir, or proprietor, gave his 
eldest daughter, Dominiquetta, in 
marriage to Joseph Py. Pierre 
had seven other children, of whom 
two sons and three daughters were 
portioned and married outside the 
household, while a son and a 
daughter remained single at home. 
On the death of Dominiquetta, the 
master and mistress of the house- 
hold were the widower, Joseph, and 
his daughter, the heiress, Savina. 
At one time the household con- 
sisted of these two, of the un- 
married son and daughter of 
Pierre, of two unmarried brothers 
of Savina (another brother and three 
sisters having been given in mar- 
riage outside), Savina’s husband, 
their seven children, and one elderly 
unmarried male servant. Before 
this, however, namely in 1835, when 
Savina’s marriage was arranged, 
her grandfather, Pierre Dulmo 
(who had just finished paying off 
the marriage portion of his brothers 
and sisters), drew up a statement 
of the family property, in view of 
the arrangements to be followed on 
his death. The total capital was 
estimated at 19,368 francs; the 
quarter of which, according to the 
Code, may be disposed of by will, 
was to go to the heiress, and the 
community undertook, without pro- 
ceeding to a division, which would 
VOL. XVII.—NO. Cl. NEW SERIES. 
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have detracted from the value of the 
inheritance, to economise yearly as 
it could, until those of the children 
who chose to marry had received 
their legal share. One Esterlo, in 
claiming his portion, stipulated to 
leave it to his niece, the heiress. In 
the next year Pierre died, and for 
twenty-nine years the family con- 
tinued to regard this deed as a kind 
of domestic charter of supreme au- 
thority. In the next generation 
dowries of 2,395 francs were being 
gradually economised and paid off to 
the younger children as they became 
entitled to claim them, one dowry 
coming on an average about every 
four years, so as to entail an annual 
charge of between 500 and 600 
francs, for which the head of the 
household was responsible. 

In 1864 Joseph Py died, and one 
of the heiress’s uncles, a mawvais 
swjet who had spent his own portion, 
attacked the act of division of 1834, 
on the plea of its being an evasion 
of the Code. Savina, the heiress, 
was condemned, but on her appeal 
the act of division was ruled to be, 
as it clearly was, both lawful and 
equitable, and on a counter-appeal 
Savina won her cause—at a cost of 
4,000 francs, which the opposite 
side had no means of paying. 
M. le Play draws a moving picture 
of the terror and bewilderment 
which the unwonted affliction of a 
lawsuit excited in the innocent 
little rustic household, and of the 
heroic efforts made by Savina in its 
defence. The case was tried at 
Lourdes, and for two years she was 
constantly being summoned to give 
evidence or information to her coun- 
sel, to meet all the allegations of the 
opposite side, and justify, one by 
one, every business transaction in 
which the official heads of the family 
had engaged for thirty years and up- 
wards. The distance from the farm 
is about eighteen miles ; visitors to 
Cauteréts know the mountain-road, 
and the diligence spends three or 
four hours on the way. Savina, . 
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however, used to walk the whole 
distance and back in the same day, 
starting sometimes in a storm, with 
snow filling the gorge where the 
road skirts the torrent-bed, at two 
or three in the morning, reaching 
Lourdes at ten, leaving at two 
or three in the afternoon, and 
reaching Cauteréts at eleven or 
midnight. The lawsuit was not 
the only source of the family im- 
poverishment; its members were 
reduced by death and other mis- 
chances, and in a moment of dis- 
couragement, after the Court of 
Cassation had pronounced in favour 
of the family, but before they knew 
of the decision, Savina’s only son 
Joseph, aged twenty-two, engaged 
himself as a substitute for 2,000 
francs, part of which he made over 
to his mother. M. Cheysson, who 


adds these details to M. le Play’s 
account of the domestic economy of 
the community in its palmy days, 
says, that though the family is im- 


poverished and has lost in considera- 
tion by these misfortunes, Savina 
still maintains authority over her 
household, but he fears what may 
be the fate of the four-hundred-year- 
old house on her death, since it is 
only by strenuous efforts on the part 
of the eldest child, supported by 
complete unity of purpose in the 
community, that the charge of pro- 
viding for the younger children can 
be met without breaking up or 
encumbering the inheritance. The 
privilege of the heir is thus almost 
limited to the discharge of an 
arduous duty, and unless some 
official sanction or encouragement 
is extended to the national custom, 
it is to be feared that it will succumb 
to the short-sighted greed of half 
enlightened cadets. 

Before the introduction of the 
Code which limits the share dis- 
posable by will to a quarter 
of the inheritance, it was usual 
for the heir to receive half of 
the whole, and the position of the 
sterlo is clearly improved by the 
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change which gives him the right 
of calling for a partition, which he 
might exercise if treated with harsh- 
ness or neglect. Accordingly it 
seems that at the present day, 
cadets living at home share the 
privileges of the householder as to 
pasturage and the like, and they 
generally have enough property of 
their own (commonly bequeathed 
to the head) to secure respect. 
These good results might be secured 
without endangering the national 
custom, thus cleared of its one 
reproach. Nevertheless an alarming 
decrease of the population in the 
Basque districts is recorded as 
having taken place within the last 
few years, and it is accounted for 
by the emigration of families un- 
willing to submit to the provisions 
of the code. Now that France is 
at length free to consider disin- 
terestedly the good of each compo- 
nent part of the great Republic, 
surely some independent politician 
might plead with success the cause 
of this venerable custom. Nothing 
is needed but for the central anu- 
thority to recognise as a suflicient 
compliance with the Code, in districts 
where the local custom prevails, 
that the légitime of the younger 
children be paid by degrees, say in 
triennial instalments, corresponding 
to the value of the estate. Other- 
wise the equal partition enforced 
by the Code will soon become an 
equality in destitution. If, on the 
other hand, the solidarity of the 
family will and the family estate is 
so complete that the family can be 
induced to spend its whole life in 
discharging successive obligations 
to each generation of its members, 
the straggle for existence does not 
indeed lose its severity—for farmers 
with 80ol. capital—but the struggle 
is carried on by a united family 
against soil and seasons, instead of 
by social stragglers against each 
other and the community, and if 
the worst comes to the worst there 
is always a roof, homespun, and 
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chestnuts to share amongst the un- 
divided group. At any rate we 
should like the quaint archaic cus- 
tom to live until society has dis- 
covered how to secure for all the 
‘ younger sons’ of fortune as good 
a provision out of the péle-méle of 
civilisation as Pierre Dulmo was 
able to make for the sons and 
grandsons of his posterity out of 
the ancestral plot. 

Their laws and their language 
are certainly the two most original 
and interesting possessions of the 
Escuara people; but the curiosity 
excited by either of these subjects 
naturally goes on to include any 
other traits or peculiarities which 
may prove tobelongtothem. And 
first it is natural to ask whether 
the rare respect for the proprietary 
rights of women in which Strabo 
saw a token of gynecocratic bar- 
barism, produces any revolutionary 
effects on the constitution of families, 
or whether it is itself the effect of 
any curious belief or superstition 
concerning the qualities of the sex. 
The answer on both points is en- 
couragingly meagre; Basque families 
are very like those of other villagers, 
and though the Basque rule of in- 
heritance could only have been ac- 
cepted by a population in which 
women were treated with considera- 
tion, none of the other recorded 
signs of such consideration being 
offered to them by the Iberian 
tribes, of whom the Basques are 
the modern representatives, are 
without a precedent or parallel 
among Kelts, Tartars, or Red 
Indians. As among the latter, 
matrons had a semi-official status 
when it was desired to open nego- 
tiations for peace: and it is at 
Illiberri (Basque: New Town) that 
we hear from Plutarch of Hanni- 
bal’s having employed the Gaulish 
women to arbitrate between their 
husbands and his troops. Sallust 
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mentions that it was the business 
of the Spanish matrons to rehearse 
the deeds of their avcestors to the 
young warriors proceeding into 
battle, and other customs which 
belong to a more advanced state of 
society than that of the Indians, yet 
are such as might have grown out 
of the like beginnings. The Sego- 
briges, on the Ligurian coast east 
of the Rhone, had an institution 
resembling the Swayamvara, or 
free marriage choice allowed to 
Hindoo maidens of the warrior 
caste, as appears from the legend, 
given in Justin, of the foundation 
of Marseilles, by the captain of a 
company of Phocians, who applied 
to the king for leave to buiid a 
city on his territory. The king 
was preparing to marry his 
daughter Gyptis, ‘after the custom 
of that people,’ to a son-in-law 
chosen at a solemn feast; the 
maiden was told to give water to 
him whom she chose for husband, 
and overlooking her countrymen, 
turned to the Greeks and held out 
water to Protis, who thus became 
the king’s son-in-law, and was pre- 
sented with the ground for his 
city. Another fragment of Sallust 
makes the same custom appear 
general,® and even the extent to 
which the women and children of 
the Iberians shared in the patriotic 
fury of resistance to the Roman 
conquest, points to a closer iden- 
tity of feeling throughout the com- 
munity than is generally met with 
in patriarchal societies sufficiently 
advanced to have fixed usages in 
the matter of dowries. 

It is a long step from these frag- 
mentary notices to the not less 
fragmentary indications of mediz- 
val feeling. The charter of Bigorre 
(A.D. 1097) gives to all women the 
right of asylum possessed by some 
monasteries—somewhat as in Ire- 
land a fight was to stop equally for 


* Neque vergines nuptum a parentibus mittebantur, sed ipse belli promptissumos 
delegebant. 
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the passing of a woman ora bishop ; 
and a similar turn of thought pro- 
bably prevailed in dictating the 
clause in a royal charter of Jacca 
in Arragon (1128): ‘Et quod 
merinus meus non accipiet coloniam 
de ullo homine Jacce, nisi per 
landamentum de sex mulieribus 
vicinis Jaccensibus.’ Another quaint 
rule of the same (twelfth) century 
proves, however, that the mood 
of sentimental reverence was inter- 
mittent, both with husbands and 
legislators, for the right of the hus- 
band to beat his wife, as well as 
other members of the household, is 
asserted by one text, with the 
worldly-wise exception—‘ ad moins 
qu'il ne fut plaignant !’ 

It may seem strange to find all 
these tokens of exceptional regard 
. for women associated with two 
customs commonly regarded as a 
sign of the social inferiority or de- 
gradation of the sex: we mean the 
Couvade and the separation of the 
sexes at meals. Both customs are 


highly archaic, but their presence 
here, we venture to think, rather 
goes to prove that their spirit must 
have been misunderstood by those 
writers who denounce them as bar- 
barous evidence of the subjection 


of women. Up to the present 
time, at any rate, the most con- 
spicuous characteristic of women— 
as a class—is their sex, and the 
prominence of any social customs 
relating to women as such, is a 
sign that they are recognised as a 
prominent social fact. Just as 
when any Alceste makes a parade 
of misogyny we suspect some 
Céliméne to be at the bottom of his 
tirades, so we find the rules of 
savage etiquette most abundant on 
matters relating to women, where 
women have most influence, among 
tribes that approach nearest to what 
is called gyneecocracy in their man- 
ners. At any rate, among the 
Basques both customs have proved 
practically compatible with the 
fullest civil equality, and their sur- 
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vival in the face of such equality 
is scarcely conceivable if their ori- 
gin had been irreconcilable with 
its spirit. 

Professor Max Miiller has sug- 
gested that, in observances of the 
Cowvade order, the father of the 
new-born infant takes to his bed to 
escape the awful presence of a 
mother-in-law ; and other writers 
treat the superstition as a serious 
protest against the imprudence of 
nature in Jeaving such an impor- 
tant matter to the care of the 
feebler sex—that, in fact, as Bartle 
Massey says, ‘It had better ha’ 
been left to the men.’ But the 
explanation of a foolish bit of 
ritual is seldom more profound 
than the ritual, and a comparison 
of the analogous superstitions on 
different continents seems to show 
that, like most savage observances, 
it is dictated by the association 
heedlessly established in the savage 
mind between a desired end and 
means which look—to the savage 
—as if they might not unlikely 
help to produce it. These chains 
of causation are oftenest quite arbi- 
trary imaginations. Mr. Wallace 
tells of an Indian who obliged his 
wife to feed only on cassava bread 
and fruit, because her eating ani- 
mal food, pepper, or salt, would 
disagree with a bird he had given 
into her care; and by a similar 
process of reasoning the Abipone 
father was dieted with much severity 
in the interest of his unborn chil- 
dren. Some of the Dyaks oblige 
the new-made father to live for 
some days on rice and salt, to pre- 
vent the baby’s stomach from 
swelling; so amongst the Guaque 
Indians the husband rests for three 
months, fasting from some kinds 
of food before the birth. And we 
hear of a nomad tribe, in which 
the father of a son has to stand for 
three days, without eating, on a 
stage raised above the trench in 
which his wife is delivered, in 


order to bring good luck to the child. 
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The custom according to which 
the husband lies in bed with the 
child, while the mother gets up and 
waits on him, is substantially of 
the same kind.’ Marco Polo, in 
describing the practice of the Tar- 
tars, gives as a motive the inten- 
tion of the father to take a share 
in the labours of nursing, but the 
true explanation is probably to be 
found in a less articulate, less utili- 
tarian feeling—a composite impres- 
sion that the father is intimately 
connected with the life of his 
ofispring, and that somehow or 
other he ought to contrive to act 
accordingly. 

In the Pyrenees, of course, the 
custom is now falling into discredit. 
M. Cordier writes in 1868, as the 
result of personal inquiries : 

Dans la Navarre on me dit en rougis- 
sant, ‘Oui cela se pratique, mais dans 
certaines familles, dans quelques lieux 
écartés seulement.’ Dans la Gaule on me 
renvoyait & l’Espagne, mais quelqu’un 
me dit: ‘Il est vrai la nouvelle accouchée 
se léve et sert son époux, qui se met au lit 
avec l'enfant; il y reste quatre jours et 
quatre nuits ; il en est qui se contentent d’y 
demeurer quelques heures. On pense que 
la chaleur du pére est de nature 4 fortifier 
lV’enfant, et si c’est un fils la coutume est 
encore plus suivie.’... Quoi qu'il en soit 
(he concludes), je ne saurais admettre 
qu'une telle coutume implique nécessaire- 
ment ou la paresse de homme, ou sa 
brutalité 4 l’égard de la femme. 


And we may be equally sceptical 
about the other survival of barba- 
rous ceremonial, according to which 
Basque women do not eat with their 


husbands. That such a custom is 
not necessarily regarded as a hard- 
ship by the women appears from 
the fact that the Pitcairn Islanders 
—descended from English sailors 
and Tahitian women—were noticed 
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by their visitors to eat apart, a 
custom which must have been in- 
troduced by the women out of 
disinterested attachment to their 
native traditions.* In Iceland, 
also, where the proprictary indepen- 
dence of women was considerable, 
we find traces of a customary sepa- 
ration of the sexes in the fact that 
every house had a men’s door and 
a women’s door at opposite ends, 
while the apartments of the two 
sexes ranged down opposite sides 
of the principal chamber. In the 
Basque districts, the separation of 
the sexes is still observed in markets 
and public places of amusement; 
and at Fuentearabbia and other 
places where the language and laws 
have long ceased to prevail, men 
and women still occupy separate 
aisles in church. Of course, the 
custom has ceased for ages to have 
any significance at all; but if an 
explanation of its origin is insisted 
on, we must probably go back to 
the first dawn of ideas of social 
decorum and morality, when rules 
of formal etiquette and precepts of 
rational morality are mixed together 
in a confusion very perplexing to 
later ages. It is easier to enforce 
a sweeping mechanical rule, that 
can come to be obeyed mechanically, 
than to trust to the self-restraint 
and discernment of individuals to 
keep up the spirit of the conduct 
clumsily indicated by the rule; and 
it is exactly in societies where the 
influence of women is strongest that 
primitive reformers would first feel 
the need of some kind of regulations 
in social intercourse, to which the 
Basque restriction alone applies. 
The sexes work together out of 
doors, neither women nor girls 


’ Besides the ancient notices of this custom in Spain, Diodorus mentions it as existing 
among the Corsicans, which gives a presumption in favour of an Iberian settlement in 


that island. 


® So the legend of Miletus (Herod. i. 146) lays the responsibility of a similar practice 
upon the women. According to him, the Carian girls, married by force to the Athenian 
colonists who had slain their fathers and brothers, vowed that no woman should in 
future sit at meat with her husband, or call him by his name. And the other notices we 
have of Carian manners show traces of gynzcocracy or feminine independence. 
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being confined to the house. Tra- 
vellers are sometimes surprised to 
see them acting as porters, and 
loading vessels at the seaport towns, 
those who do so being, doubtless, 
most frequently the cadettes of poor 
families engaged in earning their 
own marriage portion. A _ pic- 
turesque description is given by 
M. Chaho® of their working 
among the mountains at home. 
Upon narrow ledges of cultivated 
ground on the side of declivities 
too steep to allow the plough to 
reach them, the substitute for 
ploughing is the skilled use of a 
large iron fork, called laia; the 
villagers (of both sexes) stand in a 
row with one of these forks in each 
hand, drive it into the ground with 
force, then, moving in cadence, 
raise and turn the end with an im- 
mense expenditure of strength. 
M. Chaho convinced himself, with 
difficulty, that all the laie were of 
the same size and weight, and adds : 
‘On s’émerveille que des jeunes 
filles, aux formes élégantes et sou- 
vent fréles, puissent soutenir 4 
demi-nues, dans ce pénible exercice, 
la longueur et le poids du jour.’ 
The excellent health of the villagers 
in general, and the robustness of 
the women, may be partly owing 
to the fact that no severe labour is 
imposed on the children ; the very 
young do no work ; and the ‘ school 
age’ extends to twelve or fourteen. 
Fourteen is the age for the first 
communion, and ayear later that for 
beginning field work. The customary 
division of labour between the sexes 
is singular in some respects ; women 
have nothing to do with dairy work, 
but the care of the kitchen garden 
is their especial province, and also 
that of pigs and poultry. The 
dowries of sons and daughters are, 
of course, equal in amount; but, 
in the same generation, that of the 
son may be paid partly in sheep, 
while the daughter’s equivalent 
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consists of furniture, linen, and 
money. 

In general there is little apparent 
difference between life in the 
Basque villages and among other 
well-conditioned peasant moun- 
taineers. They are a sober, provi- 
dent, pleasure-loving people, pas- 
sionate on provocation, but honour- 
able, self-respecting and faithful in 
their attachments. There is some- 
thing almost Hellenic in their 
serious love of play and athletic 
sports. Their national game is a 
kind of tennis, generally played on 
an open space answering to the 
village green, while—‘ honisoit qui 
mal y pense’—the blank wall of 
the village church serves as a 
boundary for the balls. The heart 
of Plato would have rejoiced over 
the sight of their wrestling matches, 
between boys and girls, in which 
the latter, we are told, do not 
always retire vanquished. But 
dancing, for which their love 
amounts to passion, is more par- 
ticularly a masculine relaxation, 
and several proverbs show that 
women who dance much in public 
are held in slight esteem. Births, 
deaths, and marriages are cele- 
brated with great festivities, and 
the attendant expenditure was such, 
in earlier times, as to provoke a 
good many sumptuary enactments 
for their discouragement. At fune- 
rals the women wail and keep up 
the same extravagant demonstra- 
tions of grief as among the Irish. 
But there are few really original 
superstitions or observances on 
these points; one, at weddings, 
may be mentioned, that during the 
ceremony a fold of the bride’s dress 
should rest upon the bridegroom’s 
knees, or else a malicious spell 
may come between them, and estecu, 
a fatal antipathy, divide them for 
ever. Like the peasants of Tyrol, 
the Basques were fond of dramatic 
entertainments, but the most popu- 


® Voyage en Navarre, p. 282. 
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lar form of them was a kind of 
amateur dramatic satire, or rather 
libel—an imaginative reproduction 
by the ingenious youth of the vil- 
lage of any domestic tragedy or 
scandal that had occupied the 
public mind. These were, of course, 
not written; and, in fact, Basque 
literature must be described as a 
disappointment to the admirers of 
the sturdy, conservative little na- 
tion. Their love songs are simple 


and passionate enough, but as com- 
pared with the popular productions 
of other countries, Sicily, Scotland, 
Greece, or Arabia, they are want- 
ing in imaginative delicacy and 
variety. The lover is too much in 
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earnest to play with the accessories 
of passion, and there is something 
prosaic, matter-of-fact, in the haste 
with which the song comes to the 
point—of the next rendezvous. 
Charming and original as the 
Basque organisation was, we can- 
not claim for it the very highest 
place among the social experiments 
tried by the spontaneous ingenuity 
of mankind. Only, until the more 
elaborate attempts of a higher 
civilisation have succeeded as well 
in proportion, we may admit the 
practical merits of the system 
which, while left to itself, kept vice 
and misery, as well as the arts ana 
sciences, in a ‘stationary state.’ 


E. S. 
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THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE DARDANELLES AND 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 


A PRELIMINARY _ objection 
bars the way to all discussion 
of ‘the legal position of the 
Dardanelles and the Suez Canal.’ 
It may be said that the question is 
not at: all one of law, but is strictly 
a political problem, with which law 
or jurisprudence has nothing to do. 
And, certainly, in framing arrange- 
ments with respect to the navigation 
of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, 
diplomacy never has been, and per- 
haps never will be, guided solely by 
the abstract principles of inter- 
national law. It has never ap- 
plied to these Straits, the subject 
of so ancient a controversy, the 
rules which after much discussion 
it has applied to the other important 
Straits of the world. The Powers 
which will have a voice in the matter 
at any Congress or Conference have 
always been ready to press into their 
service arguments drawn from juris- 
prudence when it suited their pur- 
poses ; butthe many treaties andcon- 
ventions regulating the navigation 
of the entrances to the Black Sea or 
‘Canal of Constantinople’ have 
really been framed and maintained 
for political reasons. Such reasons 
may mould and determine future 
arrangements. English statesmen 
may decline to agree to any treaty 
which would leave the navigation 
of the Dardanelles as free as that of 
the Sound or the Straits of Messina. 
National interests, real or imagi- 
nary, may be all-powerful at any 
Congress or Conference in which 
the subject is considered. But 
at all events let there be no 
self-deception or ignorance  re- 
specting the matter. Let us not 
repeat an error discernible in some 
former negotiations respecting the 
navigation of the Black Sea. Let 


us discriminate between reasons of 
policy and the teaching of jurispru- 
dence, and let not the latter be 
supposed to countenance regulations 
repugnant to its spirit. Many 
English statesmen in the last century 
believed it to be of vital consequence 
to this country that the Scheldt 
should continue to be closed, as had 
been settled by the Treaties of 
Westphalia and Fontainebleau. 
They actually went to war to 
maintain the claims of Holland 
to control the navigation of the 
Scheldt. But they did not put 
a gloss of pseudo-science on their 
conduct. They avowed their dread 
of the growth of Antwerp, holding 
with Alison that ‘Nature had 
formed the Scheldt to be the rival 
of the Thames.’ They did not 
pretend to find justification in the 
abstract principles of jurisprudence 
for the treaty which closed the 
former river; it was enough that 
a treaty existed. In this respect at 
least they were more reasonable 
than some of their successors who 
had to defend the agreements affect- 
ing the navigation of the Black 
Sea. 

Jurists have long arrived at a 
tolerably clear and _ consistent 
opinion as to the legal nature of the 
ocean, seas, and navigable waters of 
the globe. This agreement has been 
of slow growth; but in regard to 
essentials, it is almost complete. 
From the controversy begun by 
Grotius in his Mare Liberum and 
continued by Selden in his Mare 
Clausum and Bynkershoek in his 
De Dominio Maris; from litigation 
in the prize courts of England and 
America and the judgments of Lord 
Stowell, Chief Justice Marshall, 
and Mr. Justice Story ; from nego- 
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tiations and diplomatic corres- 
pondence between England, France, 
and America, especially with refer- 
ence to rights of fishing, the navi- 
gation of great rivers such as the 
St. Lawrence, and the extra-ter- 
ritoriality of vessels of war, distinct 
doctrines have emerged as to the 
maritime rights of nations. It is 
universally admitted that the open 
sea is free to all. Ancient preten- 
sions to the contrary have been 
dropped. The claim made by 
Sir Leoline Jenkins on behalf of 
England to a quasi-maritime domi- 
nion all the world over has vanished. 
‘It has long,’ said Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, in his judgment in the 
Franconia case, ‘been dead and 
buried, and even the ghost of it has 
been laid. Denmark no longer 
claims dominion over a portion of 
the North Sea. Spain and Portugal 
have ceased for centuries to pretend 
to supreme dominion over the West 
and East Indian Oceans. Even 
many seas .which are partially 
land-locked, and which were once re- 
garded as the property of the States 
whose shores they wash, are held to 
be open to the world. All points 
of controversy are not indeed de- 
termined. There is no agreement, 
for example, among text writers as 
to the exact physical configuration 
which will make a sea partially sur- 
rounded by the territory of a State 
subject to it, and it alone. We can 
only say that the current of authority 
runs strongly in favour of deeming 
all large seas whose mouths are wide 
as the domain of no nation. The 
Kingdom of Italy does not assert, 
as heir of the Venetian Republic, 
sovereignty over the Adriatic, or, 
as heir of Genoa, sovereignty over 
the Ligurian Sea. Turkey has long 
abandoned her ancient claim of lord- 
ship over the Augean. It must be ad- 
mitted that jurists apply the vaguest 
and most varied tests when they have 
to determine whether, for exam- 
ple, Conception Bay in Newfound- 
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land is open sea, or is a part of 
the adjacent State, just as the 
Bristol Channel is, according to 
English law, part of the realm of 
England. All that can be said is 
that the spirit of international law 
is in favour of freedom of naviga- 
tion and against creating what in 
the seventeenth century were called 
‘king’s chambers’ and ‘ close seas.’ 

So long as the Black Sea was a 
Turkish lake—and it was practically 
surrounded by Turkish territory 
from the fall of Constantinople until 
the latter part of last century—the 
Porte had a right, in peace and war, 
to forbid foreign vessels entering 
that sea, or to impose any conditions 
on the navigation of the Bosphorus 
andthe Dardanelles which it deemed 
expedient. ‘The ancient rule of 
the Ottoman Empire,’ so often re- 
ferred to in treaties, prohibiting 
the admission of ships of war, was 
but the expression of a right to 
which no jurist could take exception 
at the time when it originated. 
Before Catherine IT. had pushed her 
conquests along the shores of the 
Black Sea, it was to all intents and 
purposes an inland Turkish sea; and, 
however much it was to be deplored 
that the commerce of the world 
should have been excluded for more 
than a century from waters which 
had been the resort of Genoese and 
Venetian traders, other countries 
could not murmur much — they 
could ask admission for their ships 
only as a favour and not as a right. 
But when the northern shores 
of the Black Sea fell into the 
hands of Russia, it became, if not 
open to the whole world, equally 
free to the ships of both States 
whose territory abutted on it. 
Now, what was the effect of the 
change on the navigation of the 
inlets to the Black Sea? Treaties 
apart, did they partake of its new 
character P Or were they regarded 
as territorial waters over which the 
State owning the shores had unquali- 
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fied jurisdiction, and from which it 
was free to exclude all foreign 
vessels? The answer of the great 
majority of jurists is decided and 
uniform. Few points in international 
law are better established. The Bos- 
phorus, it is true, at its narrowest 
part, is only about half a mile across, 
the Dardanelles about three-quar- 
ters. Turkish territory lines both 
sides, and Turkish cannon command 
the course of an enemy’s vessel for 
miles. And yet, on the accepted 
principles of international law,.the 
Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, and 
the Dardanelles are not ‘ Turkish 
territorial waters.’ Almost every 
writer of eminence explains the 
juridical character of such straits in 
words which plainly show that, 
treaties apart, ‘the ancient rule of 
the Ottoman Empire’ is obsolete. 
Let me quote a few passages in 
proof of this; the quotations might 
be indefinitely multiplied, but a few 
taken from very different authors 
will suffice. The first is from De 
Rayneval’s Institutions du Droit de la 
Nature et des Gens, and is as follows : 


Les détroits sont des passages pour com- 
muniquer d’une mer 4/’autre. Si l’usage 
de ces mers est libre, la communication doit 
Vétre également, car autrement la liberté de 
ces mémes mers ne serait qu'une chimére. 


Ortolan, who quotes this passage 
with approbation in his Diplomatie 
de la Mer, appends a reservation : 


Mais si la propriété et l’empire souverain 
ne — exister sur de pareils détroits, 
que resserrés qu’on les suppose, certains 


ue 
droits moins étendus peuvent avoir lieu 4 
leur égard, et étre reconnus par la loi inter- 


nationale. Ainsi, lorsque les détroits sont 
tels que les batiments qui y naviguent sont 
obligés, par la nature des lieux, de longer 
les cdtes 4 portée du canon, et de passer 
sous l’artillerie des forts, on ne saurait 
refuser 4 l'état qui posséde ces cétes le droit, 
pour sa propre sireté, de surveiller la 
navigation de ces passages; en temps de 

ix, et surtout en temps de guerre, les 
orces étrangéres qui s’y présentent peuvent 
lui inspirer de justes soupcons; il est donc 
en droit de prendre 4 leur encontre certaines 
précautions. 
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Calvo, in his Le Droit International, 
agrees with Ortolan in thinking 
that there are some restrictions on 
navigation in straits serving as 
communications between open seas. 
While holding that they ‘ne peu- 
vent jamais devenir la propriété 
souveraine d’un seul, et doivent 
rester absolument libres pour toutes 
les marines, comme les mers aux- 
quelles ils conduisent,’ he adds : 


Cette liberté d’accés et de transit admet 
toutefois Jes restrictions inhérentes au droit 
de conservation des états sur les cétes 
desquels sont situés les détroits ; et lorsque 
la configuration des détroits oblige les 
navires qui les traversent 4 passer sous le 
feu des forts placés sur l'un ou l'autre 
bord, le souverain qui est maitre de la céte 
a le droit incontestable d’en surveiller la 
navigation et de prendre, surtout en temps 
de guerre, les précautions que la prudence 
et la soin de sa sireté peuvent rendre 
nécessaires. 


Hautefeuille, who sums up the views 
of his predecessors, is opposed to 
the restrictions stated by Calvo and 
Ortolan. 


Le propriétaire (he says) des deux rives 
d'un détroit, donnant passage d'une mer 
resserrée 4 la grande mer, ne peut mettre 
aucun obstacle, aucune entrave au passage 
des autres nations. Tous les publicistes ont 
reconnu cette obligation ; mais quelques-uns 
admettent une restriction trés-importante. 
Ils pensent que le peuple propriétaire du dé- 
troit peut mettre des conditions au passage, 
établir des droits, &e. Malgré la grande 
autcrité de ceux qui ont émis cette opinion, 
je ne puis la partager. Les faits historiques 
mémes ne peuvent me convaincre; il en 
existe un trés-important sur lequel ces 
auteurs s'appuient; je veux parler du 
péage percu, pendant si longtemps, par le 
Danemark, au passage du Sund; mais je 
ferai remarquer que cet impét était établi 
en vertu de traités spéciaux, consentis pat 
toutes les nations qui le payaient, et n’était 
pas considéré comme un droit résultant dela 
possession des deux rives, droit qui aurait 
di cesser dés que les Danois cessérent d’étre 
propriétaires des cétes dela Norwége. Ce 
droit est aboli aujourd’hui. 

I am epitomising the accepted 
teaching of jurists when I say that, 
with scarcely an exception, they 
recognise a right of passage 
through such straits as the Dar- 
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danelles, though some writers think 
that the State whose territory 
borders the shores of the Straits 
may subject foreign ships to police 
or fiscal regulations. A clear con- 
sensus of opinion exists that, the 
Euxine having ceased to be a 
Turkish lake, the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles ceased to be strictly 
and exclusively Turkish waters. It 
would be easy, no doubt, to pick out 
of writers of the last century, when 
the doctrines of international law 
were still unformed, sentences which 
showed a very different idea of the 
rule on the subject from that which 
I have stated. There is, to name 
one instance in point, a well-known 
passage in Martens, much quoted 
by English diplomatists, in which 
he expressly states that the Porte 
has exclusive jurisdiction over the 
entrances to the Black Sea. 

But he does so on grounds which, 
if correct, would have given the 
Straits of Messina to the King of 
the Two Sicilies in former times, 
the Straits forming the entrance 
to the Baltic to Denmark; and 
the Grecian Archipelago to Tur- 
key—grounds which are to-day 
manifestly obsolete. I can recall 
only two persons of any autho- 
rity who have in this century made 
such a claim as Martens makes on 
behalf of Turkey. The first is 
General Halleck, who attempts, in 
his work on International Law, to 

rove that the restrictions imposed 
“ the Treaty of Adrianople on the 
entrance of ships of war are merely 
expressions of the abstract prin- 
ciples of international law. ‘These 
Straits,’ he says, ‘are bounded on 
both sides by the territory of the 
Sultan, and are, in most parts, less 
than six miles wide, consequently 
he has a right to exclude all foreign 
ships of war from entering or pass- 
ing either the Dardanelles or the 
Bosphorus.’! The best answer to 


' Page 137, ed. of 1861. 
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this is supplied by Halleck him- 
self, who says in a subsequent part? 
of the same work, ‘ Permission 
to pass over territorial waters 
is not usually required or asked, 
because not supposed to result in 
any inconvenience to the neutral 
Power. In a war between France 
and Russia, armed vessels might 
be obliged to pass through the 
neutral waters of the Dardanelles, 
but in neither of these cases 
would the passage be deemed a 
violation of neutral rights.’ Un- 
fortunately the erroneous notions 
put forth in the first passage quoted 
from Halleck were adopted by an 
English statesman of this century, 
who had much to do witb the 
framing of more than one treaty 
affecting the Dardanelles. In a 
despatch, dated October 25, 1839, 
to the Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord 
Palmerston describes an interview 
with Baron Brunnow, then Russian 
Ambassador in England, and puts 
on record the views of the English 
Government: ‘I said with respect 
to the Straits of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, Baron Brunnow 
bad rightly understood the opinion 
of her Majesty’s Government (that 
it should be closed to ships of war 
in time of peace); and that this 
opinion rests upon a general and 
fundamental principle of the law 
of nations. Every State is con- 
sidered as having territorial juris- 
diction over the sea which washes 
its shores, as far as three miles from 
low-water mark; and consequently 
any strait which is bounded on 
both sides by the territory of the 
same sovereign, and which is not 
more than six miles wide, lies 
within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the sovereign. But the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles are bounded 
on both sides by the territory of 
the Sultan, and are in most parts 
less than six miles wide; and con- 


2 Page 527. 
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sequently the territorial jurisdiction 
of the Sultan extends over both 
of these Straits, and the Sultan has 
a perfect right to exclude all foreign 
ships of war, if he should think 
proper todo so. Now, by the treaty 
of 1809, Great Britain acknow- 
ledged this right on the part of the 
Sultan, and promised to acquiesce 
in the enforcement of it; and it is 
but just that Russia should take 
the same engagement; and her 
Majesty’s Government are of opi- 
nion that the exclusion of all ships of 
war from the two Straits would be 
more conducive to the maintenance 
of peace, than any understanding 
that the Straits in question should 
be a general thoroughfare, open at 
all times to ships of all countries.’ 
This passage contains many things 
irreconcilable with modern notions 
as to the law of nations. Let me 
point to one or two flaws in the 
reasoning. It is certainly not true, 
as was decided in the Franconia 
case, so faras the law of England is 
concerned, that the three-mile zone 
round our coast is strictly terri- 
torial water. It is equally clear 
that if the navigation of the Straits 
were subject to the same rules as 
control navigation within the three- 
mile line, no such right of exclusion 
as Lord Palmerston contended for 
exists, no modern jurist having 
argued that France or England 
could prohibit the vessels of friendly 
Powers from passing within that 
line. But the reasoning is marred 
by a deeper error. We have seen 
that straits stand in an exceptional 
position. They are supposed to be 
free when the seas to which they 
conduct are free. The monopoly for 
which Lord Palmerston argues has 
scarcely an adherent among jurists. 
All that is alleged by those most 
reluctant to admit freedom of navi- 
gation, and most willing to main- 
tain the old lore about ‘king’s 
chambers’ and ‘close seas,’ is that 
the sovereign of the State whose 
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territories are separated by such a 
strait as the Hellespont, may en- 
force all reasonable police, sanitary, 
or fiscal regulations. A provision, 
for example, that only one ship of 
war should pass at a time, would 
seem to be in perfect accordance 
with the accepted teaching of inter- 
national law. 

Let me now briefly compare this 
principle with the spirit perva- 
ding the regulations which have 
existed with respect to the entrance 
to the Euxine. Before the Turks 
took possession of Constantinople, 
that sea was practically open to the 
trade of the world. But when the 
Ottoman Power was established 
there, the Black Sea was shut to 
commerce; and it was only by 
treaties or capitulations that cer. 
tain countries got a relaxation in 
their favour of this hard and fast 
rule. As far back as 1535 permis- 
sion was given to all French vessels 
to visit Constantinople, and go 
‘wherever they pleased ;’ and a simi- 
lar licence was granted to Venice in 
1540. During the reign of Eliza 
beth English merchants were put 
on the same footing as the French, 
Venetians, Poles, and other favoured 
nations. The agreement or capitu- 
lation with England was renewed 
and confirmed in 1675. Most of 
the many arrangements made in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centn- 
ries on the subject, are set forth in 
Parliamentary papers recently pub- 
lished; it is sufficient to mention 
here the famous Treaty of Kainardji, 
granting to Russian merchant ships 
‘a free passage from the Black Sea 
into the White Sea, and, recipro- 
cally, from the White Sea into 
the Black Sea.’ The first express 
mention of the arrangements in 
force with respect to ships o 
war is contained in the Treaty 
of 1809, between Great Britain 
and the Sublime Porte. Article 
XI. says: ‘As ships of war have 
at all times been prohibited from 
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entering the Canal of Constan- 
tinople, viz. in the Straits of 
the Dardanelles and of the Black 
Sea, and as this ancient regulation 
of the Ottoman Empire is in future 
to be observed by every Power in 
time of peace, the Court of Great 
Britain promises on its part to con- 
form to this principle.’ Neither 
the Treaty of Ackermann (1826), 
nor that of Adrianople (1829), deals 
with the subject of ships of war; 
the firman issued in conformity with 
the latter emphatically promises 
that, so far as Russian commerce 
is concerned, the commerce and 
navigation of the Black Sea ‘shall 
not be subject to any impediment 
of whatever kind it may be,’ and 
that the passage of the Channel of 
Constantinople, and of the Straits 
of the Dardanelles, shall be ‘ entirely 
free and open to Russian vessels 
under merchant flag.’ What is still 
more worthy of note is, that the 
treaty stated that ‘the passage of 


the Straits of Constantinople and 


of that of the Dardanelles is de- 
clared free and open to all the 
merchant ships of Powers who are 
at peace with the Sublime Porte.’ 
It is the fashion to speak of this treaty 
rather as a masterpiece of selfishness. 
Alison holds it up to execration 
as a striking instance of ‘ that 
astute but ceaselessly encroaching 
policy which has so long character- 
ied the Court of St. Petersburg.’ 
Yet it is to this treaty that Europe 
owes the opening of the Black Sea. 
The bulwarks which the Turkish 
Government had set up to exclude 
commerce, were thrown down by 
the victorious Russian arms. The 
next arrangement was the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, which was to 
last for eight years. In its struggle 
with its rebellious vassal, the Porte 
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after the battle of Konieh turned 
for help from its old allies to Russia. 
That Power put ships and soldiers at 
the disposalofthe Sultan. In return 
Turkey agreed to enter into an 
alliance, and by a secret article it 
was stipulated that no foreign ships 
of war should on any pretext be per- 
mitted to enter the Straits of the 
Dardanelles. ‘The Sublime Porte, 
in place of the aid which it is bound 
to furnish in case of need, according 
to the principle of reciprocity of 
the Patent Treaty, shall confine its 
action in favour of the Imperial 
Court of Russia to closing the 
Straits of the Dardanelles, that is to 
say, to not allowing any foreign 
vessel of war to enter therein under 
any pretext whatsoever.’ Guizot in 
his Memoirs, expressing the irri- 
tation of the time, says of the treaty 
that it made Turkey the client 
officiel of Russia, and converied the 
Black Sea into a Russian lake, ‘ dont 
ce client gardait l’entrée contre les 
ennemis possibles de la Russie.’ It 
was not perhaps an _ equitable 
arrangement; such restrictions on 
the navigation of a sea which once 
was and still ought to be open to the 
world was indefensible ; certainly the 
various Powers directly interested in 
the navigation of the Danube might 
fairly object to them. But there 
was at least some show of reason 
in contending that the two Powers 
whose territory inclosed the sea 
should be the arbiters as to the 
navigation of it. That, however, 
was not the opinion of France and 
England in 1833. They protested ; 
they were prepared to enforce their 
protests; and then began a long 
series of negotiations which cul- 
minated in the Treaty of London 
of 1840. It provided that, though 
the high contracting parties might 


**The Baltic Sea is considered by the maritime Powers bordering on its coasts as mare 
clausum against the exercise of hostilities upon its waters by other States while the 
Baltic Powers are at peace’ (Wheaton, p. 206). England has always resisted this con- 


tention. 


Hautefeuille thinks that it is competent for the Powers along the Baltic to 


agree to close it in time of war (Histoire du Droit Maritime, p. 23). 
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enter the Straits of the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles for the purpose of 
resisting Mehemet Ali, this should 
be no derogation from the ancient 
rule of the Ottoman Empire. 

We have almost completed our 
summary of the diplomatic arrange- 
ments relating to the Dardanelles; it 


is, in fact, necessary only to mention - 


the terms of the Treaty of Peace of 
1856 which bear on the subject. The 
Black Sea was neutralised ; all ships 
of war were to be excluded. By a 
separate convention of the same 
date as the Treaty of Peace, the 
Sultan declared that he ‘is firmly 
resolved to maintain for the future 
the principle invariably established 
as the ancient rule of his empire, 
and in virtue of which it has at all 
times been prohibited for the ships 
of war of foreign Powers to enter 
‘the Straits of the Dardanelles or of 
the Bosphorus ; and that so long as 
the Porte is at peace, his Majesty 
will admit no foreign ship of war 
into the said Straits.’ Many of those 
who are in some degree responsible 
for the prosecution of the Crimean 
war, do not appear to have regarded 
this arrangement as likely to be 
permanent. Lord Palmerston is said 
to have predicted that it would last 
ten years. Sir Roundell Palmer and 
Mr. Layard were opposed to some 
of its stipulations. Mr. Gladstone 
thought the clauses unhappily 
framed, and wholly unadapted for 
the contingency of war. Lord 
Aberdeen pointed out that, under 
an appearance of impartiality, they 
would be really one-sided in their 
operations. It is not my business 
to express any opinion on the ex- 
pediency or justice of the arrange- 
ment made in 1856 and modified by 
the Treaty of London in 1871. My 
object is to show that none of the 
various treaties were in complete 
harmony with the principles of 
international law, and that of all 
the arrangements which I have 
«mentioned the much abused Treaty 
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of Unkiar Skelessi, though not com. 
pletely in harmony with theory, per. 
haps came nearest to the precepts of 
text writers. I wish also to point that 
it is not quite accurate to assume, 
as is often done, that it has been 
the uniform policy of Russia to de. 
mand the opening of the Straits, 
She has indeed frequently repeated 
such a demand ever since the ne. 
gotiations of Niemirow ; but on the 
one occasion when she was free to 
make what terms she pleased, she 
preferred to stipulate for the closing 
of the Straits. Lastly, it may not 
be out of place to point out that the 
principles stated by Lord Palmers. 
ton in the passage just quoted 
would be intolerable to the Danubian 
Powers, and would entitle the Porte 
to exclude our ships of war at: its 
pleasure. 

We come now to the consideration 
of the exact nature of the Suez 
Canal according to international 
law. Jurists are almost entirely 
silent respecting the legal character 
of artificial channels connecting two 
seas. They reason only about facts 
which they know; and it required 
until recently a stretch of imagina- 
tion to conceive the possibility of 
such a canal as that which unites 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
The work is so unique that it seems 
idle to consult the file of precedence 
in the hope of discovering any 
precept or rule which will throw 
light on it. International law has, 
it is true, grown by the exten 
sion of simple principles to com- 
plicated cases, and by detecting 
analogies between new sets of facts 
and old. Grotius’s words respect 
ing the freedom of the seas have re- 
ceived applications of which he had 
no conception ; and attempts have 
been made to show that, fully un- 
derstood, they place the Suez Canal 
in the category of waters over which 
all States have a jus transitus 
innowiit independently of treaties or 
contracts. Let me indicate the 
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nature of the reasoning which con- 
ducts to this conclusion. The 
Congress of Vienna gave to com- 
merce one solid advantage so valu- 
able that it makes us pardon some 
of the reactionary political measures 
of the Holy Alliance. It put an 
end toa mass of vexatious regu- 
lations and crushing tolls which 
had rendered certain of the chief 
rivers of Europe practically useless 
as highways of trade. It declared 
the navigation of rivers which divide 
different States or flow through their 
territories to be free from the point 
at which they become navigable 
jusqu’a la mer. It applied these 
principles to the Rhine, the Meuse, 
the Scheldt, the Moselle, the Elbe, 
&c., and thus enabled international 
law to take the greatest step which 
it has taken in this century. Now, 
the Congress of Vienna framed the 
articles relating to the navigation 
of rivers—articles suggested in a 
memoir by William von Humboldt, 
the Prussian Ambassador—not en- 
tirely in consequence of any pecu- 
liarity of rivers flowing through 
several countries ; the reasons which 
weighed most with the Congress 
were applicable to all rivers of great 
size. ‘The freedom of navigation 
on those rivers (of the description 
dealt with by the Congress),’ says 
Bluntschli, ‘was not based on the 
fact that several States owned their 
banks, and on the divided juris- 
diction over them, but on their con- 
nection with the open sea, and on the 
desirability of free communication 
between waters which should serve 
for the commerce of the world.’ 
Now why, it is asked, not give the 
principle a yet wider application ? 
Why not apply it to a canal such as 
the Suez Canal, which is of greater 
consequence to the navigation of the 
world than even the Rhine or the 
Elbe? It is artificial ; but so also 
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were the mouths of the Rhine, or at 
least the canal of Voorn and Helle- 
voetsluis, which the Convention of 
Mayence, interpreting the articles of 


-the Congress of Vienna, declared to 


be open as the Rhine was. The 
Dutch justified their treaty right 
to control the navigation of the 
Scheldt on the ground that they had 
virtually constructed the channel; 
but their claim has not been ap- 
proved of, and it is now extinct. And, 
if we may borrow an argument from 
Roman law, the basis of so much of 
international law, the fact that the 
Suez Canal is subject to the ebb and 
flow of the tide would make it rather 
a public navigable stream than an 
ordinary canal.‘ 

T give this reasoning for what 
it is worth, and at most, perhaps, 
it only proves that merchant ships 
have that right of passage which 
is actually granted them. I pro- 
ceed to state an argument which 
if correct would prove that we are 
entitled, independently of treaty, to 
a right of passage for our ships of 
war and transports through the 
Canal. Whether any jus transitus 
overland for armies exists, has been 
much debated by jurists. The chief 
authorities on the subject are to be 
found collected in Manning’s Law 
of Nations ; and they show that, so 
far as the right of passing overland 
is concerned, no such right exists 
unless granted by treaty. But the 
cogent reasons for this limitation 
do not altogether apply to transit 
through a canal: the damage done by 
a passing friendly army may be great ; 
the perils arising from want of dis- 
cipline or treachery may be seri- 
ous ; these are considerations which 
have little relation to ships passing 
through a neutral’s territory by 
water. In fact, it may be said, in 
Vattel’s words, to be one of ‘ those 
very uncommon cases which admit 


* According to the Sailing Directions for 1870, ‘the tidal influence extends from Suez 


to four miles north of the southern end of the Bitter Lakes.’ 


See Digest, 43, 12, 1, 7. 
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of most evident demonstration that 
the passage required is wholly un- 
attended with inconvenience or 
danger.’ 

Freedom of passage for troop 
ships and navy through the Isthmus 
is absolutely essential to England 
so long as her Indian Empire exists, 
and it would be inexpedient that her 
claim to this easement should hang 
by the thread of a doubtful analogy 
or a questionable piece of reasoning. 
The day seemsalmost gone by when 
large developments can satisfac- 
torily be made in international law 
by such means. The jurists of the 
seventeenthand eighteenth centuries 
reasoned out the principles of their 
science; their successors must 


chiefly build upon conventions be- 


[May 


tween nations. As legal fictions 
and equity have ceased to be the 
instruments by which private law 
is extended or brought into harmony 
with the wants of society, and have 
given place to legislation, so in 
public law the dicta of irresponsible 
text writers go for less and less, and 
treaties and conventions go for 
more and more. In these circum- 
stances a treaty with Turkey com- 
pletely neutralising the Canal in 
time of war seems desirable. The 
Bulwer-Clayton Treaty of 1850, re- 
lating to the proposed ship canal 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
is in many respects a ready-made 
model of what such a treaty should 
be.® 
JoHN MAacpongELt. 


5 «With Turkey,’ unless indeed at any future Congress the relations between the Porte 
and Khedive are altered. The firman from which the latter derives his power requires a 
reference to the Porte in regard to all ‘important matters.’ See as to this the published 
opinion of M. Dufaure, M. Odillon Barrot, and M. Jules Favre. 
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IVY-LEAVES. 
FROM THE HERMITAGE, EPPING FOREST. 


EE how a Seed, which Autumn 

flung down, 

And through the Winter neglected 
lay, 

U: ene two green little leaves and 
two brown, 

And its tiny root takes hold in the 
clay. 

It is lifting and strengthening day 
by day, 

Pushing red branchlets, budding 


new leaves; 

Cell after cell the power in it 
weaves 

Out of the storehouse of soil and 
clime, 

To fashion a Tree in due course of 
time, 


Tree with rough bark and spread- 
ing boughs, 

Where the lofty crow may build 
his house, 

And a man lie under, some new 
May, 

Hearken the rustling leaves and 
say, 

‘ After all, can the ills of life be so 
bad, 

When a green tree makes me in- 
effably glad ?’ 

AsIdo now. But where shall I 
be, 

When this little Seed is a tall green 
Tree ? 

T believe I can claim to be an 
advanced Liberal in the matter of 
opening all possible places to ali 
possible people; and when it was 
asked, Why should not Kew, Gar- 
dens be opened to the public at ten 
in the morning instead of one in 
the afternoon ? I was ready to echo, 
‘Why not?’ But on looking well 
mto the question, I perceive some 
very good reasons why not. Kew 
Gardens is at this moment perhaps 
the most satisfactorily managed 
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public institution in the kingdom, 
the pride of English botanists and 
gardeners, the envy of foreign. In 
its Director one has the great and 
not too common satisfaction of see- 
ing precisely the right man in the 
right place. It is, for one thing, a 
beautiful park and pleasure-ground, 
its sward and flower-beds kept in a 
princely perfection, its trees tend- 
ed with loving care—unlike their 
unhappy sisters of the West End 
parks. Here you will find no hol- 
low boles or rotten branches. But 
besides the beauty of these gar- 
dens—or rather, first of all—they 
are scientific; this is their speci- 
ality. Botany, horticulture, arbori- 
culture, can be studied here prac- 
tically as, perhaps, nowhere else. 
And, now observe, Kew Gardens 
are freely at the service of 
all scientific men, gardeners of 
whatever grade, botanists, and, 
moreover, artists, during those 
hours before one when the gates 
are closed; not to speak of the 
many necessary labours which are 
To open at ten 
would doubtless be a gain to some, 
chiefly to those who live near—who 
are already living in the country, 
and have Richmond Park but a 
short way off; but it would be a loss 
to others, and these all of them 
select. people, especially fit to derive 
and to convey benefit from study in 
these grounds. 

Jn fine, I am convinced that Sir 
Joseph Hooker’s opinion as’ to the 
best hour of opening Kew Gardens 
ought to be absolutely decisive. To 
him, and his father before him, they 
owe great part of their beauty, and 
all their scientific value ; and he is 
a man whose honesty and intelli- 
gence can equally be relied upon. 
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We read old poets better than 
they wrote. Antiqueness excuses 
all. We can gauge the modern to 
a nicety. A cultivated man of our 
day understands Shakespeare's lan- 
guage, Spenser’s too, and even 
Chaucer’s, almost throughout, but 
does not at every moment com- 
pare them with familiar usages of 
thought and speech. Spenser's was 
relatively to his own day a quaint 
affected diction, and seems less so 
now, in the blending perspective of 
time. If there are forced turns of 
diction and grammar in Shake- 
speare they are now merely ‘ Shake- 
spearian,’ not anything worse. 

Great men usually defend their 
own individuality with earnestness 
—atneed with vehemence. That of 


native which belongs or has accrued 
to them (Heaven’s true gift) they 
justly account their dearest posses- 
sion. 

And as every great man is aggres- 
sive (in no bad sense) you will find 


each great man standing on his de- 
fence now and again against other 
great men—any and all of them—es- 
pecially against his contemporaries, 
and most of all against those of his 
own particular class. Common people 
always attribute this to jealousy ; 
but in general the true motive of 
the resistance of one great man to 
another is this deep necessity he 
feels of guarding and preserving 
his own personality, in character 
and genius, of keeping his own 
standpoint, of not becoming mixed 
and muddled and confused in mind, 
like the majority of mankind; of 
not being conquered and subdued by 
any other man’s genius. He wishes 
to acquire what hecan, on condition 
of making it his own—digesting it 
and turning it into blood; above 
all he wishes to be himself, know- 
ing that true expansiveness, sym- 
pathy, a must grow up 
out of the root of strong, constant, 
and determined personality. 


Ivy-Leaves. 
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High literary men are the best 
judges of the style of a book, but 
not of the matter, because each 
lives too much in the groove of his 
own thoughts and theories. 


Certain persons would seem to be 
organically defective as regards 
truth, as we find people without an 
ear for music or without an eye for 
colour. Among literary men, Cole- 
ridge and De Quincey are thus de- 
fective, and Edgar Poe. 

Perhaps opium had something to 
do with it, in the first two at all 
events ; for that drug disturbs in 
the brain under its effect the 
reasonable proportions and relations 
of things, and gives undue signifi- 
cance to trifles. Also it stimulates 
spurious enthusiasms, unconnected 
with action and sliding into ‘ vague 
and barren reverie.’ Under its in- 
fluence one might fall a-musing 
on the candle-snuff, and neglect 
a dying patient. In Coleridge and 
in De Quincey, you find ambitiously 
large, vague conceptions, along with 
an affectation of fastidiously accu- 
rate logicality of statement, and a 
tendency to minute, and often vividly 
picturesque, details; seldom or never 
any proportioned and completed 
piece of work. They ramble on till 
time or impulse fails, and break 
off casually or grow incoherent and 
are lost in a fog. 

This of Coleridge’s prose. In his 
poetry he escaped better. We talk 
of ‘poetic licence ;’ but poetry has 
its limitations, which often prove 
Yet all his best 
poetry was made in one fortunate 
eighteen-months’ period of his life: 
Ohristabel and Kubla Khan re- 
main fragments, and a crowd of 
other poems that flitted across Cole- 
ridge’s brain have flitted back into 
dreamland and are lost to us for 
ever. 

Lack of the Organ of Trath is 
not always a hindrance to external 
success in life: far from it; as the 
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political world at this moment 
proves to us by a most conspicuous 
example. 


Ne plus ultra—let us hope! The 
very ugliest tower that has ever 
cut the dingy London atmosphere 
now lifts itself over the street where 
Temple Bar is no more to be seen— 
that of the new Law Courts. See 
it from Middle Temple Lane, and 
say if anything so exquisitely bad, 
so grotesque at once and mean, has 
hitherto been accomplished by the 
art of Architecture. It does not 
need much money or skill to make 
something pleasingly impressive in 
the shape of a Tower. In its height 
alone it possesses a triumphant ele- 
ment of effect, and all that is need- 
ful to make it agreeable is a well- 
proportioned boundary line against 
the sky. There is a new tower be- 
longing to an infirmary in the 
Fulham Road, close to Brompton 
Cemetery, built, utilitarianly, of 
common yellow brick, which gra- 


tifies the eye whenever a glimpse is 
caught of it up or down the street. 
This costly and pretentious Fleet 
Street Tower was a disgraceful 
thing to build, and will always be a 
disgustful thing to look at. 


English arrangements in general 
are so constructed now-a-days as to 
make people who have less than 
1,000l. a year feel their inferiority 
as much as possible. Anyone pre- 
suming to wish to be comfortable on 
a smaller income (I say nothing of 
luxury) is pulled up everywhere at 
the first opportunity, and gets a 
hint that the world is prepared for 
his betters. On behalf of the 
Working Classes, some movement 
is visible, in the shape of Improved 
Dwellings, Science Lectures, Visits 
to the Paris Exposition, &c., not in 
the nature of charity, but of econo- 
mic organisation. Cannot something 
bedone for the Lower Middle Class? 
or because their everyday dress is 
not very different from that of Lord 
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Croesus, must they be expected to 
pay for things by his tariff or 
else be considered, and feel them- 
selves, degraded in all eyes? There 
are ‘ gentlemen’ enough who would 
be thankful for decent rooms and 
wholesome meals, at rates propor- 
tioned to their incomes ; but where 
are they to find them ? 

Mr. E. Dannreuther, an accom- 
plished German musician, writing 
on Beethoven, calls him ‘ an ethical, 
a religious teacher ;’ his ‘spirit is 
as humanising as the spirit of 
Sophocles;’ his work exhibits 
astonishing ‘psychological de- 
velopment,’ and ‘ the loftiest ethical 
significance ;’ he ‘ rises to the level 
of the highest poets, and perhaps 
even above it;’ he ‘frequently 
passes beyond the horizon of a 
mere singer and poet, leaving the 
doings of men far behind him, and 
touches upon the domain of the 
seer and the prophet; when in 
unison with all genuine mystics 
and ethical teachers, he delivers a 
message of religious love and re- 
signation, of identification with the 
sufferings of all living creatures, 
deprecation of self, negation of 
personality, release from the world.’ 
His music also has a ‘high and 
clear Shakespearian humour.’ He 
‘displays the entire range of human 
emotions.’ In short he believed 
himself, and Mr. Dannreuther be- 
lieves, that this music~—which 
abounds in ‘ thoughts’ and is essen- 
tially a collection of poems, tragic 
and others—is ‘the destined matrix, 
the informing element of a coming 
nobler and more artistic civilisa- 
tion.’ Mr. Dannreuther speaks of 
Mozart, Haydn, and Handel with 
no little contempt, they are but 
‘craftsmen;’ but we find that 
‘what Beethoven has done for the 
sonata and symphony, Wagner has 
since done for the opera.’ The 
essay ends thus: ‘ The warmth and 
depth of his [Beethoven’s] ethical 
sentiment is now felt all the world 
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over, and it will before long be 
universally recognised that he has 
leavened and widened the sphere of 
men’s emotions in a manner akin 
to that in which the conceptions of 
great philosophers—of Plato, Kant, 
and Schopenhauer—have widened 
the sphere of men’s intellectual 
activity.’ 

Bless us and save us! Let us 
draw a long breath. Not to ven- 
ture into controversy with a German 
transcendental musician—Heaven 
forfend!—but to ask any simple 
person like myself who gratefully 
rejoices in the musical genius of 
Beethoven, and of Mozart and 
Haydn likewise, whether it does 
not require a special licence in the 
use of language to speak in this 
way of ‘thoughts’ and ‘ethics,’ 
‘psychology’ and ‘religious teach- 
ing’ inasonata? Marry, tropically, 
and in passing, one might use such 
words. But what is this serious 
claim that the Coming Civilisation 
is to rest on Beethoven, Wagner, 
and—Schopenhauer? Is Schopen- 
hauer, then, a Religious Mystic, 
and not the Pessimist Philosopher 
that we imagined? Or have we 
here but an imitation or repetition 
of Strauss’s latest creed (though 
Wagner does not happen to be to 
his taste)—Atheism and Unfaith to 
take full possession of the terra firma 
of life, but Art still to keep floating 
in air for our amusement all the 
pretty old myths and dreams ? 


A book called The Russians of 
To-day, ‘by the author of The 
Member for Paris,’ is an unscrupu- 
lous attempt to stimulate English 
prejudices and animosities against 


Russia. No authority is given for 
any statement; and the writer, 
while speaking as an eye-witness, 
never tells us when or where he 
travelled in Russia. Neither is it 
anywhere hinted that the book is a 
reprint of a series of short articles 
which appeared in the Pall Mail 
Gazette. Some shallow newspaper 
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smartness is its highest quality. 
Just at the close, however, it rises 
into a lofty strain: ‘ We are bound 
to remember that in staying Rus- 
sian aggression we shall. be dis- 
charging a sacred duty, incumbent 
on us as Christians and true 
Liberals. We have taken on our- 
selves to reclaim a hundred and 
fifty millions of Indians from a 
barbarism into which they would 
soon relapse if our guiding hands 
failed them. It is a holy task, 
from which we must not suffer onr- 
selves to be diverted. Posterity 
will hold us accountable for it, and 
God’s blessing will not fail us in 
prosecuting it now, if we are 
steadfast, as we ought to be, in so 
good a cause.’ Pall Mall piety is 
perhaps not very edifying ; even a 
sneer or a gibe seems wholesomer. 
The Russians of To-day is not 
merely a worthless, but a discredit- 
able production. 


Of three wrong conditions of 
mind, Dogmatism, Materialism, 
Sensualism (I am not now thinking 
of the lowest forms), the first 
commonly strikes root in the will, 
the second in the judgment, the 
third in the esthetic faculties—a 
morbid growth engendered in each 
Any of them can spread through 
the whole mind, like quitch-grass 
or bind-weed through a field, gra- 
dually tangling and strangling all 
its best productiveness. 

The Dogmatist identifies truth 
with particular forms that attempt 
to express truth, there being an in- 
nate desire in each of us to refer 
to, to rely upon, something out- 
side of ourselves. The Materialist 
is seized and stunned, as it were, 
by the sensible presence of things. 
The Sensualist surrenders himself 
to enjoyment as an end. 

Real Dogmatism is less common 
than it appears to be; much of it 
being merely imitative, or habitual, 
or for convenience’ sake. Material- 
ism is more common than is con- 
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fessed. Sensualism as a creed is 
openly adopted by a few; secretly 
by more, yet perhaps not a large 
number; nearly all have moods in 
which they incline to it, yet 
the inmost feeling in human 
nature ever shrinks from giving a 
final predominance to this, even in 
its refined forms, as a relinquish- 
ment of humanity itself. 

Dogmatism tends to word-reli- 
gion, tyranny, falsehood; Material- 
ism to unfaith, hardness, cruelty ; 
Sensualism to selfishness, animal- 
ity, cowardice. Obviously enough, 
Clerics are tempted to Dogmatism, 
Scientists to Materialism, Artists 
to Sensualism. 





I am astounded when I consider 
how little, how next to nothing, 
one knows of one’s fellow-mortals. 
I lived twenty years in one village, 
and often said that I knew every 
man, woman, and child. But one day 
I asked myself, whom do I know ? 
what do 1 know? Let me take 
my next-door neighbours, right and 
left, and briefly write down my 
exact knowledge of their history, 
habits, principles, and condition, 
without over refining. I was stopt 
at the second word by an ignorant 
hiatus or a doubtful question. 

Of the members of my own 
family I know more; yet, one hair’s 
breadth below the surface of daily 
intercourse, que scais-je ? 





The apparent intellectual supe- 
riority of one man over another is 
oftenest apparent only and super- 
ficial, being due to freer powers of 
expression. How much more intel- 
lect appears to exist among the few 
rich than among the vast multitudes 
of poor! Literary culture, society, 
probably inheritance also, do some- 
thing for the rich man’s intelligence 
(though not without drawbacks), 
and very much for his language : 
but all these together cannot out- 
weigh one grain of the Divine gift 
—intellect, genius, of which all men 
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have received a portion, and a few 
largely, and which is doubtless dis- 
tributed to rich and poor without 
favour. What a treasure of quiet, 
intellectual fecundity must be at all 
times concealed, but not useless, in 
the huge stratum of poverty which 
underlies the weil-tilled and facund 
upper classes. The case of one 
man compared with another as to 
intellect is usually (from causes 
very various) similar to that of 
these two classes of men; thefarther 
you explore, the less is found to be 
the real difference. Leave out the 
few Great Men of a generation 
(for such there are, but we very 
seldom find them out till the next, 
or later), and all the others will not 
run much over or under an average. 

A ‘tolerant Catholic’ must be 
insincere either in his Catholicism 
or his toleration. 





In a certain part of London called 
Piccadilly, close to Regent Street, 
stands a spacious and handsome 
Hall, containing many interesting 
things, and this Hall is open free 
to the public every Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday through- 
out the year from ten o'clock to 
five, and every Monday and Satur- 
day from ten till ten at night. 
Friday is for students. I looked 
in the other Monday evening, and 
found it brilliant with gaslights, the 
guardian of the turnstile was at his 
post, a policeman or two wandered 
in the galleries, but otherwise it 
was absolutely empty of human 
life; the mountainous Hercules of 
the Farnese Palace leaned on his 
club at the end of a vista, watching 
the solitude, the Dying Gladiator 
hung over his fatal wound un- 
regarded, goddesses and nymphs 
stood up ‘luminous and firm’ in 
the lamplight, mingled with busts 
of modern men of note; many- 
coloured marbles decorated the 
floors and walls, wide staircases 
led to upper corridors, all the 
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treasures of the mineral world, 
from quartz and coal to diamond 
and ruby, were displayed orderly 
in glass cases and presses, and 
rows of rich-coloured porcelain 
neighboured the antique grace of 
Greek and Etruscan vases. In 
this brilliant hall, in the centre of 
the West End, open free to every- 
body, I found myself the only 
visitor! Another evening I found 
three people; another, seven or 
eight. 

Now it is true that the Museum 
of Practical Geology has not the 
popular attractions of the Christy 
Minstrels over the way, or the 
Criterion Theatre a few doors off; 
still there must be many among the 
inhabitants and visitors of the 
Metropolis who would find matter to 
interest them in this large collection 
of minerals, pottery and statuary, 
founded and endowed by the Eng- 
lish Nation for general instruc- 
tion and intelligent delight. Parlia- 
ment voted the money; architects, 
scientists, with other fit or supposed 
fit persons, were called in ; and after 
a term of years stood, as final result, 
this handsome stone structure in 
Piccadilly and Jermyn Street, with 
its hall, and its galleries and lec- 
ture-rooms attached. The Museum 
being filled from floor to roof with 
interesting objects, and provision 
made for opening it free, as afore- 
said, the next problem which pre- 
sented itself (judging from facts) 
was how, without absolute breach 
of any rule, to secure the smallest 
possible number of visitors, to keep 
this large Hall, brilliant lighted 
twice a week, and very centrally 
situated, unknown to the public in 
general. Supposing this to have 
been the problem, it has been 
worked out more effectually than 
could have been supposed possible. 
The only entrance (for reasons 
which may be good, but are not 
obvious) has been placed in Jermyn 
Street, comparatively little used, 
this part of it, by pedestrians ; 
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while in Piccadilly stands merely a 
double row of dull-looking windows. 
But is there no intimation to the 
thousands of passers-by in that 
great thoroughfare of the National 
Museum which is there awaiting 
their inspection? O yes! About 
ten feet from the ground, on a small 
board, precisely fitting over one of 
the coign-stones of the building, 
the better to escape observation, is 
a faded inscription in small letters, 
‘Museum of Practical Geology. 
Open Free to the Public. Entrance 
in Jermyn Street.’ Probably not 
one passer-by in a thousand even 
sees this notice (many of my friends 
I find have never seen it), and if he 
does, and conceives a wish to visit 
the museum, it is by no means 
clear how the entrance in Jermyn 
Street is to be got at, and whether 
the adventure is likely to be easy or 
troublesome. He who does by 
chance see the notice, and resolves 
on the attempt, ought to proceed a 
little way farther west along Picca- 
dilly, turn to the left down Church 
Place, to the left again along Jer- 
myn Street, and there he will find 
the large door and, probably soli- 
tary, doorkeeper ; or else he may tra- 
vel a little farther east and go down 
another alley. A bold inscription 
on the Piccadilly front announcing 
the character of the public building, 
a direction board at the corner of 
Church Place, and another at the 
corner of Jermyn Street and Regent 
Street, would at once swell the 
visitors from units to hundreds. 
The place is never likely to be very 
attractive to mere idlers; but many 
of the Public, to whom it is ‘ open 
free,’ and from whom at the same 
time it is so ingeniously concealed, 
would find the means of instructive 
pleasure here, if they only knew. 


The chief authors of the present 
time are on the whole much civiller 
toeach other, at least in public, than 


those of a little while ago. Byron 
slanged everybody, Moore shot his 
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venomed little arrows, Southey en- 
tered into acrimonious personal dis- 
putes, Coleridge was full ofcomplaint 
and accusation, Wilson ferociously 
banged those who differed from 
him, Leigh Hunt attacked and 
vituperated, Hazlitt was a phial of 
bitterness, Jeffrey, Lockhart, and 
others, made the Reviews vehicles 
of invective, even Wordsworth re- 
torted angrily on his critics, and 
the whole English literary world 
was split into ill-natured factions. 
Think, had there been a Punch in 
those days (make whom you will 
editor and contributors), what bad 
language would inevitably have 
bespattered many of the names we 
now venerate. Scott was an ex- 
ception to all this—kind, manly, 
gentlemanly Scott. Such was his 
genial nature, equable temper, and 
social savoir faire. 

On the whole, however, I do not 
feel sure that our general placidity 
is not mainly due to a growth of 
indifference, intellectual and moral. 

It would seem that hardly any- 
one, now-a-days, out of the state of 
pupilage, is able to read. The Mo- 
dern Reader dips into many books, 
and skims countless newspapers 
and magazines—is as the swallow 
of the sea of literature, not the fish. 
Everyone, as soon as he can hold a 
pen, wants to write, and gain 
repute and money—at least money ; 
for Literature, once a Priesthood, 
then the Court and high Theatre 
of Genius, having sunk some time 
ago into a Profession, is now be- 
come a Trade, or, rather, part of a 
Trade. 

Bookselling has long been called 
‘The Trade,’ as par excellence; and 
in our day Authorship exists in the 
main to supply it with material. 
Moreover, whatever may be true as 
to animal life, the artificial arrange- 
ments of Publishers and Circulating 
Libraries do concoct and produce 
out of apparently dead matter, in 
simulation of natural births, a 
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countless multitude of Books, or 
quasi-Books, on every subject; 
chiefly the Novel (Acarus Mudit). 
It has been discovered that every 
average human being, of either sex, 
who has read say twenty Modern 
Novels, and can spell moderately 
(but this can be managed), may 
sit down and write a Novel of 
his or her own, of which the Circn- 
lating Libraries will take x copies, 
with proportionate arithmetical 
result to publisher and author. 

All sorts of Magazines and Re- 
views fly about and lie about; and 
his lot is hard who cannot ‘ place’ 
his Poem, Tale, Essay, Review, 
Sketch of Travel, or what-not; 
his work wretched indeed if it 
will not pass muster somewhere. 
As in society, so in professional 
literature, if you have a clean shirt, 
a polite and firm bearing, and your 
h’s in the right place, a small share 
of commonplace fluency does won- 
ders in floating any number of cru- 
dities, stupidities, and futilities. 
They soon sink, but they have their 
day, or their hour; and other such 
succeed in turn. 

Then there are the Newspapers 
which, for hundreds lately, now 
reckon their readers by millions, 
overrun sea and land with Special 
Correspondents, and electrify the 
whole globe with their influential 
currents. Never was dreamed of 
hitherto such a School of Hasty 
Writing. 

As ‘social’ paragraphist, steer 
clear of action for libel (even that 
is not always a loss), and, making 
use of the current formula, you may 
write almost anything about any- 
body with a microscopic minimum 
of responsibility. Personality is 
among the most marketable of 
literary commodities. As literary 
or art critic, get into the groove, 
and you can deliver irresponsible 


judgments on anybody and every- 


body with the importance of a Chief 
Justice. And a briefless barrister, 
or even a lawyer’s clerk, has the 
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best chance of being called to the 
bench in these courts. 


The future historian of English 
Literature will have to take par- 
ticular note of a certain influence, 
making itself gradually more and 
more felt from about the middle of 
the present century till a date 
not yet determinable—the influence, 
namely, of France on our novels, 
poems, dramas, and criticisms. The 
same generation which has wit- 
nessed, with mingled feelings, the 
growth of Scientific Atheism, has 
seen springing up, from other seed, 
a no less Inxuriant, and, as some 
think, even more noxious crop, of 
Prurient Fiction. French novels 
are themselves read in largely in- 
creasing quantity, and nothing is 
any longer rejected (far from it!) 
on the score of ‘immorality ’—a 
word, in fact, that can hardly be 
mentioned without a sneer. Stories 
which the French censorship con- 
demned as intolerable are praised 
in high-class English reviews— 
stories in which, mere passions and 
crimes having become insipid, Pari- 
sian cleverness sets itself to discover 
ingenious varieties of vice and self- 
indulgence, and pose them in forms 
of literary art. English novels 
carry further and further their ex- 
periments in imitation of the free- 
doms of their French rivals; rag 
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by rag all that used to be 
thought indispensable for decency 
is put aside, and sometimes hard- 
ly a fig-leaf remains. On the 
stage, we import neat every season 
the most highly spiced plays and 
actresses of the Boulevards; and 
all round the year native adapta- 
tions, more often clumsy than neat, 
are in favour at our theatres. Our 
latest school of poetry prides it- 
self on its admiration, or adoration, 
of certain artistic fantastic dealers 
in curiosities of metre, who are 
also, in many cases, cold, un- 
manly searchers-out of ingenuities 
of cruelty and carnality. In short, a 
literary Morbus Gallicus has seized 
upon us, and continues to spread. 
But I do not believe that it can 
become endemic. And when the 
disease has abated, it will become 
manifest that really good Art is 
healthy in its origin and wholesome 
in its influence. 

For the first time in history, 
England has a literary Premier. 
This ought to be a glorious thing 
for English Literature. Yet, among 
our eminent Men of Letters, is there 
one living who is proud of the 
career and. position of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield? Is there one who 
thinks him the right man to be 
Prime Minister ? 
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